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Relief Vessel 
Is Due on Way 
To Shanghai 

Safe conduct has been granted 
the Japanese steamer Hoshi Maru. 
scheduled to sail from Kobe this 
week with the frist installment of 
Red Cross supplies for Allied pris- 
oners of war and civilian internees, 
according to a State Department 
announcement in Washington. 

The Hoshi Maru was due to leave 
Kobe Jan. 4 and arrive in Shang- 
hai Jan. 12, the State Department 
announcement said. A Tokyo dis- 
ratch broadcast by the Japanese 
Domei agency added that the ship 
would carry several hundred tons 
of food, clothing, medicin", articles 
of comfort and recreational sup- 
plies. 

Delivered Year Ago 

The relief shipment is destined, 
according to the broadcast, for dis- 
tribution in “Japan, China and 
southern regions.” The Hoshi Maru 
picked up the cargo in Kobe, where 
it was unloaded last month from 
the Hakusan Maru. 

It will be recalled that late in 
2943 Red Cross supplies in consid- 
erable amounts were delivered from 
the United States and Canada to 
Vladivostok and finally picked up 
last month at the Soviet port of 
Nakhodka. Some 2000 tons of food 
packages, medicines, clothing and 
miscellaneous supplies were started 
on ■ ’ way to prisoners of war 

?nd civilians held by the Japanese 
parts of the Far East. 
aur.\ UW tor- were un- 

vuujjft tO'u.c a::...., uat i is held 
ir? Manchuria and Korea. 

800 Tons Unloaded 

In Japan 800 tons were unloaded 
for distribution to prisoners of war 
and internees in that country. Re- 
ports from Japan on Dec. 22, dis- 
tributed by OWI, quote Sadao 
Iguchi, spokesman for the Japa- 
nese Board of Information as say- 
ing that the Japanese "had already 
distributed the relief packages to 
Allied war prisoners and internees 
in Japan and occupied Korea and 
Manchuria.” The delegate of the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross was in charge of the distri- 
bution of supplies. 

The installment now enroute to 
Shanghai on the Hoshi Maru is to 
be transmitted to nationals in vari- 
ous parts of East Asia according 
to the Domei report. “It is under- 
stood,” the report states, “the next 
shipment of these comfort pack- 
ages will go to American war pris- 
oners and internees in the Philip- 
pines and southern regions." Pris- 
oners in southern China and the 
Philippines will receive their share 
of the supplies "in the very near 
future," according to the Japanese 
Board of Information spokesman. 



Extensive War Aid 
Outlined for China 

Inaugurating a huge new war 
aid plan for China, the United 
States will soon lend-lease the 
Chinese spare parts for indus- 
trial equipment, raw materials, 
several thousand heavy trucks, 
a complete oil refinery unit, and 
a “substantial number” of pow- 
er plants, Foreign Economic Ad- 
nunistration officials disclosed 
this week. 

This, officials said, is only the 
beginning of a huge supply pro- 
gram which wall see more ma- 
terials sent to China as soon as 
war conditions and transporta- 
tion facilities permit. 

A complete maintenance or- 
ganization of “several hundred" 
Americans will be recruited (r. 
this country by the Army and 
the FEA to keep the trucks 
operating at top efficiency in 
China 



P. I. Currency 
Is Stabilized 
On 2-to- 1 Base 

By HIRAM MERRIMAN 

Philippine currency on Leyte, 
first island to be freed from the 
Japanese, has been stabilized by a 
surgical operation. The operation 
consists of issuing as the only 
legal currency new pesos worth 
two to the U. S. dollar, the same 
value as prewar. T’.is money is 

jmorey. placed in .upos- 

uor:to in the United "tates. The 
method will be extended as other 
islands are freed. 

The Philippine Commonwealth 
authorities expect that inflation 
will be avoided, and if it works out 
this way, the outcome will be un- 
usual as compared with most Euro- 
pean liberated countries where in- 
flation has ruled after the enemy 
has been ousted. 

Order on Currency 

The operation was completed by 
an order declaring illegal and 
worthless all currency and notes 
issued under authority of the Japa- 
nese. These included military 
notes, and notes of the govern- 
ment bank — the Philippine Nation- 
al Bank, also notes of the Bank of 
the Philippine Islands and of the 
Japanese-created New Central iBank 
notes. 

The new currency is identical 
with the old prewar Philippine 
Treasury certificates, states the 
Leyte paper “Free Philippines.” 
The notes were printed in the 
United States, as formerly, and the 
word "Victory" is overprinted. 

This will differentiate the 
(Please turn to Page 3> 



War- Whooping Hurley Seen Constitutional 
As New Type in Chungking StamdofCIiians; 

.Cheered by All 



In three previous articles, the Editor oj the Shanghai Evening 
Post has made generalised findings on a recent Chungking visit 
and discussed more particularly the political and militarily posi- 
tions. Here he turns to the subject of America’s new ambassador. 

By RANDALL GOULD 

Something new has been added to the Chungking diplomatic scene. 
Not only does America’s recently named ambassador, Maj. Gen. "Pat” 
Hurley, provide a fresh face in a town jaded with too much of the 
same old people — he is a new and refreshing type of personality. 

Gen. Hurley comes from Oklahoma. One of the ways in which 
he entertained new acquaintances (and incidentally, himself) upon first 
arrival in Chungking was to inquire whether the other person had 

ever heard an Oklahoma Indian * 

war-whoop. When told "No" the j 
general would lose no time in 
-emitting his version. It was 
sure-fire success, for nobody in the 
whole history of Chungking bad 
previously specialized in showing 
off Oklahoma war-whoops. 

Staunch Supporter 
Toward the end of my stay 1 
happened to mention to Dr. T. V. 

Soong that his sister, the retiring 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, h*uJ been en- 
tertained in this way by Gen. 

Hurley. By way of pulling the 
Soong leg (as is often necessary if 
you want to keep conversation on 
an entertaining level) I asked 
whether it was his idea that abil- 
ity to whoop like an Indian was 
an asset for an ambassador. 

"Don’t fool yourself any about 
Gep. Hurley,” retorted Dr. Soong 
heatedly. "He didn't get where he 
is in the world by just doing war- 
whoops. Watch him and you’ll see 
that he has a tremendous capacity 
for concentrating on what he’s go- 
ing after. We !■•;< him nifcpire 
him. In my os.inb.' 



Certainly he has created an ex- 
cellent impression, like his op- 
posite number in the military 
sphere, Maj. Gen. A. C. Wede- 
meyer. My own contact with him 
was superficial; I got an impres- 
sion of a vital, courteous, intelli- 
gent man, and was prepared to 
accept the good reports which 
(Please turn to page 7) 



WAR FRONTS 

Of the Far East 



6 Police Keep Order in Rush 
As IJ. of Shanghai Is Opened 



Fearing a rush of students, the 
University of Shanghai “requisi- 
tioned the help of six policemen to 
maintain ‘order” when its School 
of Commerce was opened in Chung- 
king last fall, Henry H. Lin, acting 
president and director of the school 
of commerce, reported in a letter 
to the New York headquarters of 
the American Baptist Mission re- 
cently. 

The precaution, he explained, 
proved its need, because — 

"When the date for registration 
arrived, the students came in such 
numbers that very soon the school 
was jammed with students all agog 
to be the first to register. Within 
. six hours, more than 1400 were 
counted who came for registra- 
tion." 

The enrollment is 468 since of the 
thousands of ' students who reg- 
istered only 10 per cent were 
passed at the examination and 
taken in. President Lin wrote that 
owing to the lack of accommoda- 



tions they did not advertise in the 
vernacular paper. Had they done 
so, "10 times more students could 
have been expected." 

The faculty is composed of teach- 
ers, businessmen and government 
officials in Chungking, most of 
whom were former professors with 
wide teaching experience. Of the 
faculty from the United States, Dr. 
Bruder Hipps of North Carolina, 
Ruth Mather of Ohio, and Esther 
Salzman of Illinois are already at 
work in Chungking. Others are ex- 
pected to go from this country as 
soon as conditions permit. 

The board of directors includes a 
number of outstanding leaders, 
among them Liang Han-tsao, Min- 
ister of Information ; Henry H. Lin, 
manager of the printing and en- 
graving department of the Central 
Trust of China; T. G. Ling, Mrs. 
Herman C. E. Liu, director of the 
Woman's Temperance Union and 
widow of the former president of 
( Please turn to page 8) 



The New Year’s sleep of millions 
of Japanese was interrupted by the 
drone of Superfortresses. Tokyo 
radio raid warnings, intercepted by 
the FCC, kept a wide belt across 
heavily populated Honshu, main 
Japanese home island, on the alert 
intermittently from 9:30 p.m. Sun- 
day (Japanese time) to dawn, New 
Year's Day. 

Incendiary bombs started two 
fires in Nagoya, according to Radio 
J Tokyo. Two B-29s were reported 
] over the Tokyo area, one over 
! Nagoya and one over "central Ja- 
i pan.” 

j In the Philippines area. Navy 
heavy bombers, striking for the 
first time into the Formosa area 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
command, shot down four Japanese 
planes and fired five coastal ves- 
sels. 

Chinese units continued fighting 
in Hunan Province, in the Central 
China theater, while in Burma 
British troops caught the Japanese 
napping and captured a town on 
the Mu River, 75 miles northwest 
of Mandalay. 

A more detailed account of Far 
Eastern battlef rents follows: 

PHILIPPINES — Marine plan es 
swept the southern provinces, of 
Luzon this week, damaging ware- 
houses, railroads, power plants and 
wharves; medium bombers operat- 
ing over Luzon north of Manila, 
caused fires and explosions at 
Laoag and sank a 2000-ton mer- 
chantman and a gunboat. Navy 
bombers struck into the Formosa 
area and shot down four Japanese 
planes. 

CENTRAL CHINA — Chinese 
units in Hunan Province were re- 
( Please turn to page 7) 



Foreign Banks 
Are Supported 
ByGroup Here 

Recommendations regarded as 
favorable to the restoration of for- 
eign banking operations in China 
have been sent to Chungking by a 
special committee which has been 
conducting an inquiry in this coun- 
try by appointment of Dr. H. H. 
Kung, the Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury learned this week. 

Formal announcement of plans 
in this regard must await action 
in Chungking, it was explained. 
This is both because the final' deci- 
sions and administrative actions 
.must take place in the capital, and 
because the recommendations offer 
some breadth of choice and selec- 
tion must he mad' 

, U S Bar ’:'*•* W ;1 . ., 
it is understood that American 
bankers consulted by the commit- 
tee and acquainted with its find- 
ings are well pleased, feeling that 
the committee has acted in the 
spirit of China's "new economic 
policy” which is designed to en- 
courage and reward foreign par- 
ticipation. 

Before the war there were 
branches of the Natonal City and 
Chase banks in several important 
cities of China including Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Peiping and Hankow. The 
Underwriters Bank, also American, 
was set up in Shanghai and later 
.extended to Hongkong. 

British Hold Field 
At present the only foreign banks 
operating in China are British— the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corp. and the Chartered Bank, 
both in Chungking. The National 
City Bank has maintained a 
Chungking observer, "Mike" Ar- 
nold, now in Calcutta and due 
home on leave soon. 

A similar committee on insur- 
ance recently reported back to 
Chungking and its findings were 
similarly regarded as in accord 
(Please turn to page 5) 



■Four countries — the United 
States, China, Great, Britain and 
Russia — looked on Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s momentous New 
Year’s message to the Chinese peo- 
ple this week, and found the con- 
tents of good omen. 

In the message, the Generalis- 
simo promised the Chinese a con- 
stitutional government before the 
end of the war, instead of within 
one year after the end of hostili- 
ties as had been promised earlier 

Chinese Approval 

Oh’nese reaction to the N r w 
Years raessag was cautious 
tone, but altogether favorable. In 
New York, Dr. C. L. Hsia, director 
of the Chinese News Service, de- 
clined to comment but the Shang- 
hai Evening Post was informed by 
other well informed quarters that. 
[China as a whole was solidly be- 
[hind whatever steps the Generalis- 
simo might take in the matter. One 
| authoritative Chinese source stated 
i it this way : 

j The Chinese people, regardless' of 
(party affiliation or differences of 
| opinion otherwise, are solidly be- 
hind Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. Hence, when the Generalis- 
simo announces plans for attaining 
the constitutional objective earlier 
than had been anticipated, it fol- 
lows that the Chinese people will 
follow him with their approval. 

Immediate Action 

A wait-and-see attinlde, however, 
•vag fed-TOted Del Mi”-; Lee »r 
Ln« uuiiiw* > vnij, puCMtsnCd 
San Francisco. Mr. Lee is editor 
of the New China Daily of Hono- 
lulu, and a representative of the 
Chinese Constitutionalist Party 
which has been advocating the im- 
mediate establishment of consti- 
tutional government in China. 

In the San Francisco Chinese 
journal, the Honolulu editor praised 
Chiang Kai-shek for finding a so-, 
Lution — constitutional government 
— for China’s present crisis, but in 
the next breath he urged the Gen- 
eralissimo to achieve this imme- 
diately rather than delay until 
"military stability” warrants such, 
action. 

Chiang, according to the editorial, 
has properly diagnosed China's ill 
and has wisely prescribed a reme- 
dial formula acceptable to all. But 
it was regrettable, the editorial 
continued, that the application c£ 
this prescription must be delayed 
until the patient worsens, 

"The military situation cannot-bo 
stabilized nor counter-offensives bo 
launched and victory assured un- 
less there is unity in China,” tbo 
editorial said. "There is only ono 
way to establish unity and that is 
(Please turn to page 8) 



Stream lining' Ordered toy Yui 
For China's Finn nee Ministry 



By CHARLES S. MINER 

CHUNGKING (By Radio)— 
China's Ministry of Finance is be- 
ing streamlined by means of a 
sweeping reorganization directed 
by O. K. Yui, the new Finance 
Minister. 

A number of branches are being 
consolidated and various proced- 
ures simplified with a view toward 
reducing expenses while at the 
same time increasing efficiency. 
Steps are also being taken to in- 
crease China's export trade to the 
largest extent possible despite en- 
emy blockades. And exports of tea 
and raw silk are expected to rise 
in the near future. 

As part of Minister Yui's re- 
organization the policy making de- 
partment and operative Salt De- 
partment Administration will be 
amalgamated into a new office 
known as the Salt Administrative 
Bureau. Other prospective consoli- 
dations will unite two research 



| committees, the Bonds Department! 
with the Bonds Subscription Pro- 
motion Committee, Direct Taxes 
Administration with the Tax Ad- 
ministration. 

The China National Tea Corp. 
which exported 2,000,000 pounds of 
tea bricks to Russia and 1,000,000 
to the United States last year is 
trying to raise these totals in 1945. 
Last year’s figures are reported to 
be nearly 40 per cent behind sched- 
ule due to the Japanese occupation 
of tea-producing areas in Hunan 
and Kiangsi, plus transportation 
difficulties. During the coming 
year tea will be collected in Sze- 
chuen in an effort to offset losses 
in Fukien, Hunan and Kiangsi. 
However, a contract with Russia 
is still being negotiated. 

Raw silk exports also fell below 
expectations last year but hopes 
are expressed in Chungking for 
early improvement, despite the 
fact that a contract with the In- 
dian Government for 280 cases 
monthly is unfulfilled so far. 
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T. S. Powell is manager of Asi- 
atic Petroleum Co., Ltd., Chung- 
king. 

Beatrice Ericson, of the Women's 
American Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, left recently for India. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Daehlin, for 
five years in Honan, are living at 
403 Roosevelt, Missoula, Mont. 

The Rev. Mr. John O. Martin, of 
the American Baptist Mission, has 
recently arrived in South India. 

Jean Lyon was the guest speaker 
at the San Francisco Press Cluto 
last Friday during her short stay 
in the Bay area. 

Maj. Maxwell Backer, AAF, has 
returned. to duty after a short re- 
port trip to Washington Army 
headquarters. 

The Rev. Mi’, and Mi’s. W. J. 
Longley have started for South 
India for their work with the Bap- 
tist Mission there. 

After several years’ work as a 
China correspondent, Harrison 
Forman has left Chungking for 
the United States. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jury of Judson 
College have temporarily accepted 
service with the YMCA in Imphal, 
Manipur State, Assam. 

Marc T. Greene has been in New 
York City from Providence, trying 
to arrange for another of his many 
journeys to distant parts. 

C. R. Horton, who has been 
working with the Office of War 
Information in Fyinmana, Burma, 

- has returned to the United States. 

The Rev. Mr. B. M. Johnson and 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. E. Bixler, 
of South India, have returned to 
the United States. 

Pfc. William Hector Sherertz is 
in Santa Ana, Calif., awaiting his 
new assignment with the Chinese 
Detachment Interpreter Group. 

Lt. (j.g.) Paul C. Sherertz, who 
is working in the Naval Research 
Laboratories at Anacostia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is engaged to Della 
Lee Clark of Washington. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
• Ct-.'.ry, of the Baptist Mission of 
£ g • O issa, nave arrived in the 
United States. Mr. Geary is apply- 
ing for an Army chaplaincy. 

Mrs. E. S. Downs and Almyra 
Eastlund are reported to have ar- 
rived safely in the Congo on their 
way to their work with the Baptist 
Mission in India. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Cressey left 
Chungking at the end of Novem- 
ber for a short furlough in India. 
Dr. Cressey is with the National 
Christian Council. 

A. Merle Hooper, formerly with 
the Standard Oil Co. in China and 
Siam, is president of the Tom 
Soya Foods, Inc., Williamsport, Pa., 
which manufactures soya foods. 

Helen Hunt left in December for 
Allahabad, India, to become Burma 
Mission treasurer for the Baptist 
Mission and acting dean of women 
of Ewing Christian College. 

Dr. Mary Kirby sailed on Dec. 
13 for Assam to fill an urgent 
vacancy in the Women’s Hospital, 
Gauhati, Assam. She is due to ar- 
rive early in February. 

A model prison for 3000 prison- 
ers, with a factory and farm to 
utilize the productive labor of the 
convicts, is being built on the out- 
skirts of Chungking. 

Dr. Frederick Reiss, formerly of 
the National Medical College in 
Shanghai, lias been invited to de- 
liver a lecture in Richmond, Va., 
in -February under the auspices of 
the Commonwealth Fund. 

Tobacco and match monopolies 
netted CN$1, 800, 000,000 in China 
during 1944, or which CN$1,600,000,- 
000 was collected from tobacco, ac- 
cording to a recent Chungking dis- 
patch. 

Bert Chen, formerly associated 
with sales of automotive products 
for the Starr interests in China, 
Burma and India, has just returned 
to New York City from the Far 
East. 

Lucy P. Bonney, Dr. A. B. Grey, 
and Mary I. Laughlin of the Bap- 
tist Mission have entered the serv- 
ice of the Indian Red Cross, hop- 
ing to get into Burma where they 
formerly worked. 

Three red flares attached to tis- 
sue paper parachutes marked 
"Made in Japan” floated to earth 
near Warinanco Park, Elizabeth, 
N. J. on Jan. L The parachutes 




The hinge of a doojr 
crowded with insects. 



similar to those used before 
the war in Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. 

William H. Cummings, formerly 
of the staff of Pyinmana Agricul- 
tural School, has been commission- 
major with the American 
Army forces and will spend some 
time in the United States. 

Mrs. Herbert Jackson will sail 
shortly to join her husband in 
South India. The Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Randall, new mission- 
aries unddl’ the Baptist Mission, 
expect to leave soon for Assam. 

Dr. Francis Hsu, University of 
Shanghai class of 1933, and Mis. 
Hsu, visited Los Angeles recently 
on their way to New York where 
Dr. Hsu will join the faculty of 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. Charles H. Sears, foreign 
vice president of the Woman's 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, is executive secretary of 
the New York Council of Church 
Women. 

Missionaries of the Baptist 
Church who arrived in the United 
States on Dec. 10 from West China 
are Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Tomkins, 
Jennie Crawford, Sara B. Downer 
and Minnie Argotsinger. 

'1 

opened in Kv. -ichow Province, ha 
been closed, according to a recent 
cable from Prof. Arthur March to 
the New York 9ffice of the Bap- 
tist Mission. 

Mrs. Hazel Bigelow, formerly as- 
sociated with the work of the 
Baptist Mission in the Philippines, 
has returned to the United States 
after several months’ woi-k in the 
Colegio Beautista, Santa Ana, El 
Salvador. 

Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, editor of 
The Calcutta Morning News and 
former mayor of Calcutta, called 
recently on Mayor La Guardia in 
New York. Mr. Siddiqi is a dele- 
gate to the IPR conference open- 
ing Jan. 6 in Hot Springs, Va. 

The Rev. Mr. Gustaf A. Sword, 
Burma missionary formerly sta- 
tioned in Kutkai, is with the Office 
of War Information in India. He 
has recently visited Kachinland 
and reports that there is desperate 
lack of food and clothing. 

Mi's. Vijaya Pandit, at present in 
the U. S. on an unofficial visit, 
was guest of honor at a reception 
for the Indian community in New 
York City this week. Mrs. ad- 
dressed the group informally on 
■'What Is Happening in India.” 

An exhibition of 5000 letters of 
goodwill exchanged between Amer- 
ican and Chinese individuals and 
organizations opened on New 
Year’s Day in Chungking. Letters 
from the Chinese will be sent to 
the U. S. for exhibition. 

The Chinese-American Institute 
of Cultural Relations in Chungking 
sponsored a New Year’s Eve radio 
concert at which music scored pre- 
sented by the U. S. Department of 
State were played by the symphony 
orchestra of China. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold E. Crowe, 
former of Peiping where Dr. Crowe 
was a. resident surgeon at FUMC 
and Mrs. Crowe before her mar- 
riage was medical secretary, live 
at 2202 Vii’ginia Rd., Los Angeles 
16. Calif; 

Grace M. Breck, for a number of 
years in educational work in Pao- 
tingfu, Hopei, and Lintsing, Shan- 
tung, is with the Federal Public 
Housing Authority in Washington, 
living at 1711 New Hampshire Ave., 
N. W. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman H. Gray, 
formerly of Shanghai, announced 



the arrival of a baby boy, Douglas 
Peter, on Dec. 11. Mr. Gray was 
once with the Shanghai Power Co. 
and is now working for the en- 
gineering department at the Naval 
Air Base, Whidbey Island, Wash. 

Edward S. Kuder, who fought 
with the guerillas in the Philip- 
pines during 1942 and 1943, has re- 
covered from illness contracted 
while in the jungle. He is at pres- 
ent in Washington, D. C. Mr. Ku- 
der was formerly supei'intendent of 
schools in the Moro Province. 

Mrs. Helen Beaumont, widow of 
Gen. John Beaumont, former head 
of the U. S. Marines in Sanghai, 
has arrived in New York City 
from San Diego, Calif. Mrs. Beau- 
mont is the daughter of Dr. John 
C. Ferguson who was repatriated 
on the Gripsholm. 

Olive Sherertz, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. L. Sherertz, was mar- 
ried on Dec. 6 to Ensign Charles 
Warren Lanham, Jr., at Forest 
Park, 111. Her husband is on his 
■ay to the Southwest Pacific, and 
Mrs. Lanahan is finishing her col- 
lege work at Duke University 
Woman's College. 



Max Lorenzen, member of the 
party of 10 Chinese-speaking 
Americans taken to Free China 
by Frank Price for the War De- 
partment and scheduled to arrive 
there during December, is to take 
over the business management of 
hostels maintained for the U. S. 
army. 

Reporting on the Chungking 
Edition’s affairs, "Charley” Miner 
wi’ites that he is “out of cheese- 
cake and cartoons” and the latest 
crossword puzzles had all come 
with wrong answers. The cheese- 
cake referred to, incidentally, isn’t 
edible — just newspaper slang for 
photos of goodlookirfg girls. 

Joseph R. Hayden is remaining 
on Leyte as civil affairs adviser to 
Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, who is 
charge of civil affairs for the 
Southwest Pacific, under Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. Dr. Hayden is spoken of 
as a possible High Commissioner 
to the Philippines when the Islands 
are freed from the Japanese. 

C. H. Lowe, India representative 
of the Chinese Ministry of Infor- 
mation, returned to Calcutta e- 
cently after spending three weeKS 
in Chungking. After a short stay 
in India. Mr. Lowe will visit oi’er- 
••v' of the Ministry of In- 



England. fr plans to return -to 
China in May. 

Just before Eleanor Hinder was 
to sail from the West Coast for 
Australia, word was received that 
she is to represent the United 
Kingdom on the technical commit- 
tee of industrial rehabilitation (ad- 
ditional to that on welfare) at the 
Far East Regional Commission of 
the UNRRA Council opening Feb. 

The American Bureau for Medi- 
cal Aid to China will hold its Sev- 
enth Anniversary Dinner on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 10, at 7 p.m. at the 
Port Arthur Restaurant, 7 Mott 
St., New York City. The dinner 
will be in honor of Mrs. Farn B. 
Chu, originator of. the Good Will 
Dinners. Reservations should be 
made before Monday, Jan. 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Hogan, 
residents of North China for a 
number of years when Mr. Hogan 
was with the YMCA in Peiping. 
Kaifeng and Tientsin, are now liv- 
ing at 408 Tennessee Ave., Alex- 
andria, Va. Mr. Hogan is associat- 
ed with the Federal Work Improve- 
ment Program of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

Among former residents of the 
Far East living in Angwici, Calif., 
are Mrs. W. I. Hilliard, whose hus- 
band is interned in the Phillip- 
pines, Prof, and Mrs. R. Cossen- 
tine. Prof, and Mi’s. Raymont Gat- 
trell, Dr. P. E. Quimby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Otis G. Erich, Mrs. C. H. 
Davis, Mrs. H. J. Decker and Mrs. 
Nellie Wilkinson. 

Sherman McCune, of the Korean 
family, is with the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration in Chung- 
king, as chief of the economic in- 
telligence unit. He went to the 
Far East most recently in 1943 
and was stationed first in Calcutta. 

Capt. F. L. Sabel, formerly Coast 
Inspector of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs in Shanghai, has discon- 
tinued his wartime activities as 
marine supei’intendent for the U. 
S. War Shipping Administration in 
the Southwest Pacific and returned 
to his home in Ross, Calif. Capt. 
Sahel’s return at this time is in 
connection with rehabilitation work 
behalf of the marine depart- 
ment of the Chinese Customs. 

Dr. S. H. Liljestrand reports that 
he is i buying a deep therapy X-ray 



Events Next Week 



Saturday, Jan. G 

2:30p.m. — Play, “The Phoenix 
and the Dwarfs,” by George Taylor 
and George Savage, at Hunter 
Playhouse, E. 68th St., between 
Park and Lexington Aves., New 
York City. 

8:30 p.m. — Play, “The Phoenix 
and the Dwarfs,” Hunter Play- 
house, New York City. 

Sunday, Jan. 7 

2:30 p.m. — -Play, "The Phoenix 
and the Dwarfs,” Hunter Play- 
house, New York City. 

8:30 p.m. — Play, “The Phoenix 
and the Dwarfs,” Hunter Play- 
house, New York City. 

Monday, Jan. 8 

2:30 p.m.— Lecture on China by 
Helen M. Loomis, Woman's Club, 
Chatham, N. J. 

8:00 p.m. — Lecture by Mrs. Mary 
Chu of UCR, AAUW of Monmouth 
County, Redbank, N. J. 

8:00 p.m. — 'Mass Meeting, Miami, 
Fla., at Bay Front Park. Liu liang- 
mo of UCR, speaker. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9 

12:30 p.m. — China Tiffin, Lum 
Fong’s, 150 W. 52nd St., New York 
City. 

12:30 p.m.— L u n c h e o n, Civic 
Groups, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Liu 
Liang-mo, speaker. 

12:30. p.m. — New York East and 
West Chapter luncheon, Parkside 
Hotel. Inbahim Sefa, speaker. 

5:30 pm. — Lecture “Rhythmic Vi- 
tality in Chinese Art” by Chan 
Wun-tsit. The Iranian Institute 
and School for Asiatic Studies, 9 
E. 89th St., New York City. 

5:45 pm. — Opening session “Our 
Neighbors East and West.” Town 
Hall-East and West Cooperative 
Workshop. Mrs. Mary Chu, UCR, 
guest speaker. 

Wednesday, Jan. ,10 i 

8:00 p.m. — New York East and 
West Chapter Cooking Group, Phil- 
ippine Cooking by Mrs. Manuelo 
Isip and Mrs. Theodore Seril. Finch 
Junior College, New York City. 

8:00 p.m.-^M e e t i n g of Civic 
Groups, Palm Beach, Fla. Liu 
Liang-mo, speaker. 

8:00 p.m. — 'Chinese dance pro- 
gram by Dorothea Hanwell. Walton 



‘ Jim ’ Burke Returning 
To China War Theater 

“Jim” Burke, (a familiar fig- 
ure in the press segment of Old 
China Hands, is returning to 
the China theater again, this 
time as |a correspondent fdr Lib- 
erty Magazine find the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 
He was expecting this week to 
take off “at any time.” ; 

China-born and the son (of the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. (William B. 
Burke, former Methodist mis- 
sionaries now residing in Macon, 
Ga., Jim last saw service in 
China with the Office »f War 
Information. He resigned from 
the OWI after his return from 
Kunming last fall, and has hit 
the magazine field with two ar- 
ticles 'since then. He now re- 
turns to China (as a full-fledged 
magazine correspondent. 



High School, The Bronx, New York 
City. 

Thursday, Jan. .11 , 

12:30 pm. — Community Chest 

and Civic Groups luncheon, Orlan- 
do, Fla. Liu Liang-mo of^UCR, 
speaker. 

8:00 pm. — Chinese Art Society of 
America. Members meeting /with 
lecture by Dr. Alfred Salmony, “a 
P roblem, the Iconography of Early 
Chinese Bronze Owls." 

8:00 p.m. — Community Chest and 
Civic Groups mass meeting, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Liu Liang-mo, 
speaker. 

Friday, Jan. 12 j 

12:00 noon — Address by Arnold 
Vaught, director of the Church 
Committee for China Relief to the 
Metropolitan Universalist Women 
at the Church of Divine Paternity, 
Central Park West and 76th St., 
New York City. 

12:30 pm. — Civic Group lunch- 
eon, St. Petersburg, Fla. Liu 
Liang-mo, speaker. 

Saturday, Jan. 13 

10:00 am. — Lecture sponsored by 
League of Women Voters and For- 
eign Policy Assn., Springfield, (Mass 
Mrs. Mary Chu of UCR, speaker. 



at the University Huspital, 
| West China Union University, 
Chengtu, which he hopes to take 
back with him next fall. The high 
voltage X-i-ay machine alone 
weighs two tons, and Dr. Liljes- 
trffnd states that a truck may be 
necessary to get it to Chengtu, de- 
pending on the route into China. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Sherertz are 
living at 99 Claremont Ave., New 
York City. Mr. Sherertz, who re- 
turned on the second trip of the 
Gripsholm, is studying at Columbia 
and Union Theological Seminary, 
hoping to return soon to West 
China. With their parents are Wal- 
ter, a student in Stuyvesant Tech- 
nical High School, and Margarita, 
a freshman in George Washington 
High School. 



At a recent dinner in honor of 
Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese Am- 
bassador to Britain, Dr. Koo spoke 
on reciprocal trading potentialities 
between Great Britain and China. 
Dr. Koo quoted an authority who 
estimated necessary imports of 
China during the next five or 10 
years as amounting to 2500 pounds 
annually. He stated there was no 
reason why after the war Britain 
should not have a greater part of 
the 42 per cent previously taken by 
Japan and Germany. 

More than 250 people attended 
the New Year’s eve party at China 
House in New York. Among the 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Luce and Mr. and Mrs. Maurice T. 
Moore. Mr. Luce and Mrs. Moore 
the son and daughter of Henry 
W. Luce, in whose honor China 
House was presented during the 
year to the China Institute in 
America. A number of Hollywood 
guests were present including Iris 
Wong and Victor Yong. Members 
of the Chinese Opera Club enter- 
tained. 

College and university students 



i o lesume their studies in Yw- 
Coast institutions with the '.1 
of restrictions by the Army. In . . 
spring of 1942 there were about. 
2500 such students attending col- 
lege. Since then about 3000 have 
been encplled by some 550 institu- 
tions in the East and Middle West. 
Since July 1942, $162,000 in scholar- 
ships have been awarded to 595 
Japanese - American students 
through the National Japanese- 
American Student Relocation Coun- 
cil. 

The Baptist Mission in Chengtu 
reports to the New York headquar- 
ters that since the opening of the 
Japanese drive no word had reach- 
ed Chengtu from missionaries in 
South China. Letters have come 
through to New York, however, 
from Alice Griffin, Carl Capen and 
Louise Campbell, stating that all 
were well and remaining at their 
stations. Others still in South 
China include Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Brais- 
ted, Clara C. Leach, Margaret Dre- 
Mrs. B. H. Luebeck and Jackie 
Luebeck. 
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) WASHINGTON WALIA WAUA 

BY ERMA CARSON 



This Year Will Bo Different 

I'm going to be a helpful guest, 
emulating Mrs. George King (Tient- 
sin) who has become Washington’s 
favorite cigarette girl. Wherever 
she goes, she passes cigarettes 
throughout the evening, lights 
them, and in a low, sweet voice 
sings a Chinese song. 

I’m going t.o improve my mind, 
“Hap” Seitz (North China) is 
studying Russian. Marion Ward 
(Canton) is writing children's stor- 
ies. Mildred Mills (North China) is 
painting water colors. Hsien 
Claude Pickens 
(Hankow) is 
studying Chinese 
and Arabic. 



Travelers 

Oswald Bruck- 
n e r (Shanghai) 
is coming to the 
States on a fur- 
lough from In- 
dia 

Geoige Beaty 
(Shanghai) after 
eight months in this country has 
returned to India. 

Mrs. J. Pomeroy Merrill (P. I.) 
is joining her husband in Hacketts- 
town, N. J., where Mr. Merrill is 
temporarily assigned. After a brief 
stay she will return to Washing- 
ton. 

Roy Bell (Silliman University, 
P. I.), now in Washington with the 
Government, showed the sights of 
the city to Mrs. Bell and their son 
Donald, down for the holidays 
from Wooster College, Ohio. Mrs, 
Bell vvas dean of women at Silli- 
man. 

Robert Taylor (Tientsin) is now 
consul in Paris.' Mrs. Taylor is im- 
mensely pleased. She went to 
school in Paris and hopes to join 
her husband there in the spring. 
In the meantime her new address 
is 2816 Military Rd. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 




’ r aye You Anything to Sell? 

• Dear (Dairen and 
sohiii '• ihtriguing note on 

Chin-. • pap • and tacked it up in 
her mn-hborhood drug store: 

"Must sell furniture including 
washing machine, electric irons, 
Capehart radio . . .” 

One hour later she hurriedly tore 
down her sign. Apparently, every- 
one north of Richmond was head- 
ed for the Dear home. 

In the last Walla Walla Mr. Dear 
was going to England and Mrs. 
Dear was staying in Washington. 
Well. Mr. Dear stuck to his sched- 
ule and is now somewhere in Eng- 
land. But Mrs. Dear chose the 
well-known feminine perogative. 
She is on her way to the West 
Coast to visit her family in Califor- 
nia. Washington and Oregon. Later 
both she and Mr. Dear will leave 
for their new home, India. 

Yes, This Year Will Be Different 
I’m going to find a hobby. 
Hundreds of birds live in the 
trees around the J. B. Emmert 
(Hongkong) home across the line 
in Maryland, and Mrs. Emmert 
knows practically all of them by 
their first names. 

Mr, and Mrs. E. J. L. Phillips 
(P. I.) live in a Washington apart- 
ment but many a bird finds its 
way to their porch for identifica- 
tion and a snack of bird seed. 

I'm going to hunt up recipes of 
interesting food to serve my 
friends. 

Marguerite Griffis (Shanghai) 
makes mysterious French dishes 
which taste perfectly swell. 

Mrs. Everett Rankin says, "Come 
on over for Indian curry” or "Mex- 
ican chili.” 

Mrs. Herman Young gives her 
guests beef strogonoff, shaslik or 
big plates filled with borsch. In- 
cidentally, the Youngs had a mem- 
orable Christmas. Mrs. Young's 
brother, “Bill” Margules, and Mrs. 
Margules (Tientsin) with their 
young daughter Margaret Came 
down from New York. "The first 
Christmas together in 19 years.” 
On Christmas day they all went 
to the White House lawn commu- 
nity Christmas celebration. Mar- 
garet, age three, said, "We are go- 
ing to see President Roosevelt, 
yes?” Daddy answered, “Yes.” 
“Dewey will be there too, yes?” 
(On the same platform?) 

Fun for Reporters 
Some one said, “A group of 
^hanghai people danced at the 



Raleigh last night. Call so and so 
and ask him about it.” 

I did. Mr. so and so said, “Wait 
a minute. I like to dance but I 
haven’t the faintest idea what this 
is all about.” 

Some one else said, “Mrs. Harold 
Hoskins lived in China for a num- 
ber of years — Army people — her j 
husband is a colonel. She is raising | 
money for educational work in 
China. Call her up.” 

I did. The woman who answered 
the telephone said, “Mrs. Hoskins! 
Why she’s in Persia. Won't be 
back for a year.” 

j R. H. Harrison, Caltex of vari- 
- ous China ports, has just completed 
■ a furlough in. America and is leav- 
ing for his new job in India, 
j ‘Mike" Arnold, NOB. has just 
been transferred from Chungking 
to India. 

| Cap;. Paul Rice, of China gun- 
boat fame, received a decoration of 
honor in Washington this week and 
was retired from active service in 
the Navy. He plans to go to Cali- 
fornia. 

William Hunt, Department of 
State, known to many a China per- 
son, is back from Mozambique, 
Portuguese East Africa, and will 
probably go to Mexico for his next 
assignment. 

Nathan Dorrance who has Just 
been graduated from the Merchant 
Marine school in Kings Point, L. 
I., is visiting his father in Wash- 
ington — “Pete” Dorrance, Socony 
Vacuum, China. Nathan is now an 
ensign and mighty proud of it! 
He will receive further naval 
training at New London, Conn. 

Ginling College 

Every year since 1916 Ginling 
College has received a gift from 
Smith College. This week in Wash- 
ington, Smith graduates are work- 
ing on a tremendous affair to be 
held in Constitution Hall, Jan. 16, 
for the benefit of Ginling. 

One of the Smith graduates 
helping with this benefit is Sue 
Lobenstine, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin B. Lobenstine of 
Shanghai. She was born in China, 
attondod tho Shanghai American 
School, and is now working in the 
Far Eastern division of OWL 

Holiday plums 

All States Dance: The largest 
holiday party in Washington of 
interest to Far Easterners was the 
Washington-Welcomes-YoU party. 
All states were represented; state 
songs were sung; and a very spe- 
cial effort was made to welcome 
newcomers who have lived abroad. 

Announcement Party: About 75 
to 100 persons gathered at the 
Leon Fritchman home this past 
week, when the engagement of 
Virginia Fritchman to Lt. Comdr. 
James Marks was formally an- 
nounced. Seen in the crowd — Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris Harris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Vitally, Maj. and Mrs. 
Walter Palmer. 

Birthday Party: Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Martin (Peiping. Chung- 
king) gave a large dinner in hon- 
or of their mother, Mrs. Mae Ep-' 
pling (Chungking). Army, Navy. 
Caltex, BAT and various Govern- 
ment alphabets were represented, 

Open House throughout the city, 
mild dinner with friends, bridge 
and mahjong — that was the trend 
among Far Easterners as 1945 
came over the horizon. No late 
parties were reported. For nearly 
everyone, Jan. 1 was just another 
work day. Work. Golly, wouldn’t 
it be fun to sit under a pine tree 
and read a good book — or swim in 
the ocean — or make bets at jai- 
alai. But — T HIS YEAR IT WILL 
BE DIFFERENT! 

Miss T’an, Dr. Liu 
To Marry Jan. 7 

A romance which began in pre- 
war Peiping will lead to the wed- 
ding at Trinity Church, Swarth- 
more, Pa., on Jan. 7 of two well 
known Chinese, T’an Pin-pin and 
Dr. Liu Ching-tung. 

Dr. Liu arrived from China just 
before Christmas and the wedding 
is the conclusion of an engagement 
which was planned to last only 
while Miss T’an did graduate work 
at Radcliffe College during 1938 
and Dr. Liu completed his surgical 
internship in Peiping. 

When war came, Dr. Liu, an 
American citizen, joined the Chi- 
nese Red Cross Medical Relief 
Corps. He ‘served in a unit that 
went to Ramgarrh, India, where 
Chinese troops, survivors of thel 
first Burma campaign, are sta- 
tioned. 



Sino-American 
Service Act 
Now in Force 

(Past Special Correspondence) 

WASHINGTON — The executive 
agreement entered into between 
the United States and China con- 
cerning Chinese nationals residing 
in the United States who are eligi- 
j ble for service in the armed forces 
— under the Selective Service Act, 
1940, as amended — now is in force 
and is working out smoothly, Se- 
lective Service officials disclosed 
this week. 

The agreement permits Chinese 
nationals who have registered un- 
der the amended legislation to 
elect to serve in the armed forces 
of China, in lieu of those of the 
United States at any time prior to 
their induction. It also permits 
Chinese nationals who may already 
be serving in the United States 
armed forces an opportunity of 
electing to transfer to the armed 
forces of China. Detailed arrange- 
ments were worked out between 
the War Department, Selective 
Service officials and the Chinese 
Government. 

Reciprocal Treatment 

Under the present conditions, 
both Governments agree that no 
threat or compulsion of any nature 
will be exercised by the Chinese 
Government to induce any person 
in the United States to enlist in the 
forces of the Chinese Government 
or any foreign government. In line 
with this, reciprocal treatment is 
granted to American citizens by 
the Chinese Government, that is, 
prior to induction in the armed 
forces of China they will be grant- 
ed the opportunity of electing to 
serve the United States in substan- 
tially the same manner as outlined. 

Furthermore, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment agrees to inform all Amer- 
ican citizens serving in the armed 
forces, or former citizens who may 
have lost their citizenship as a 
result of having taken an oath 
of allegiance on enlistment in such 
armed forces and who are now 
serving in these forces, that they 
may transfer to the armed force's 
of jhe D luted States provided they 
desire to do so and provided they 
are acceptable to the armed forces 
of the United States. But no en- 
listments will be accepted in the 
United States by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment of American citizens sub- 
ject to draft registration or of 



Hirohito Enjoys 
‘ Best of Health ’ 

Emperor Hirohito on New 
Year's Day was “respectfully 
understood” to (be “in the best 
of health,” according to a Domei 
dispatch recorded by the jFCC. 

Now “greeting the , spring of 
His (Majesty's 45th year,” he 
"has had (practically «o time 
for other activities than (military 
affairs. However, His Imperial 
Majesty has .been pleased not to 
allow even the pressure of busi- 
ness in the closing land ppening 
days of the year to stand in the 
way of attending to direct ap- 
peals by Army and Navy au- 
thorities,” Dome! added. 



aliens of any nationality who have 
declared their intention of becom- 
ing American citizens and are sub- 
ject to such registration. 

Reservations Outlined 

The Chinese Government, 
through the Chinese Embassy has 
made these reservations: 

1. The United States Govern- 
ment will make the above pro- 
cedure known to all Chinese na- 
tionals who are to be inducted, or 
who are already serving in the 
aimed forces of the United States. 

2. Chinese nationals who avail 
themselves of the option to serve 
in the armed forces of China will 
be permitted to return to the 
United States upon termination of 
honorable service, subject to the 
provisions of the Immigration Law 
in effect at the time of their re- 
turn. 



P. I. Currency 
Is Stabilized 
On 2-to-l Base 

(Continued from page 1) 
currency from the prewar notes. 
Most of the old notes contained in 
banks and in the Treasury were 
burned before Japanese occupation, 
but there were large numbers in 
circulation, which were all rend- 
ered void outside the Philippines, 
to prevent the Japanese making 
use of it abroad. 

Treasury Certificates 

The new series consists of Philip- 
pine Treasury certificates in the 
denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10 and 20 
pesos, signed by President Sergic 
Osmena and with the Common- 
wealth seal and serial numbers 
printed in blue. 

The new 1944 coins Consist of 50, 
20 and 10 centavo silver pieces of 
the same composition an the pre- 
war Philippine coins. In the five- 
centavo coin, an alloy known as 
"nickel silver” is used, and the 
new one-centavo piece is made of 
an alloy consisting of 95 per cent 
copper and 5 per cent zinc. 

The Commonwealth Government 
has also stated that the emergency 
currency issued during the war by 
authorized guerilla forces will be 
redeemed. In a number of prov- 
inces, a guerilla government was 
set up during Japanese occupation, 
and currency was issued. Some- 
times this was in typewritten form, 
but signed by provincial officers. 
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Toward Democracy 

Important in itself and extremely significant of 
changes developing in Chungking, to which this 
newspaper has recently called attention, was Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s New Year's message 
to the Chinese people. 

In this message the Generalissimo promised a con- 
stitutional government before the end of the war 
instead of one year after its termination. He said 
that "we must prepare for the convening of a peo- 
ple's congress within this year to adopt and promul- 
gate a constitution,” whereas by the 1943 statement 
of the Central Executive Committee it had been 
laid down that a constitutional assembly was not 
to be summoned until after the end of hostilities. 

It is true that the Generalissimo put as prelim- 
inary condition an improvement (or “stabilization") 
in the military situation which will enable the 
launching of a counter-offensive with greater as- 
surance of victory. But this lines up with his con- 
cession about the constitutional assembly. For the 
Communists would figure in both aspects of the 
situation — first, by reaching an agreement with 
Chungking they would re-establish a true United 
Front able to strike at Japan, while the expediting 
of a constitutional assembly would meet one of their 
most bitter complaints in favor of "democracy 
now, not only after the war.” 

This gesture by the Generalissimo is part of in- 
tricate political maneuvers for unity which have 
not thus far disclosed success. But it is important 
that Chiang, often termed stubborn, has proved 
himself capable of flexibility in this situation. In 
a spirit of give and take, an end to the destructive i 
Communis l-Kuoraintang feud may at last come — to 



mittee on insurance under Dr. Kung. It, too, has 
reported back to the Chinese capital with findings 
regarded as in line with the best experience of 
international authorities. 

These things are most interesting in general, 
quite apart from their importance to those with 
direct personal concern. They show consistency in 
the spirit of China's "new economic policy” which 
has as basic points the encouragement of foreign 
participation and the fostering of Chinese private 
enterprise. 



An Educated Education Minister 

On occasion it seemed a painful necessity for 
this paper to take an occasional swing at the Chi- 
nese Ministry of Education when, a few months 
ago under a former Minister, it sought to plant 
political agents in the United States under the 
guise of “thought control” for Chinese students in 
this country. 

We 'are especially Aappy to be able now to en- 
dorse the program of international cultural co- 
operation brought forward by Dr. Chu Chia-hua, 
new Minister of Education. 

In a six-point program Dr. Chu expressed views 
which strike us as well considered in all respects. 
For example, as a Chinese the new Minister en- 
dorses China's traditional spirit of respect for learn- 
ing and scholars — but he says this should be fos- 
tered “so that we can catch up with the progress 
of the modern world." Here is indeed a construc- 
tive attitude on what might be merely an endorse- 
ment of the dead hand of the past. Dr. Chu sees 
learning as a living thing, which it is. 

It is his final point which particularly applies to 
foreign countries. Dr. Chu says that such Allies as 
the United States and Great Britain are greatly 
interested in cultural cooperation with China, and 
China welcomes this, hoping for extension to others 
of the United Nations as a means of promoting 
scientific progress and mutual understanding among 
peace-loving nations. 

These are the thoughts of a civilized man. Dr. Chu 
will find that all friends of China stand ready to 
show their agreement with his views, and their 
Willingness to take all possible moves to assist in 
carrying them into practice. 



The Surprised Sun 



Jap 



Turning Principles Into Laws 

A number of friends have inquired as to how 
"teeth" are to be put into China’s newly decided 
policy of liberality toward foreign enterprise and 
private capital. One-answer is that things in China 
are not as. in some other countries, such as America; 
once a policy has been decided on by responsible 
authority, the legal implementation of that policy 
is more or less a matter of detail. There is never 
anything comparable to Congressional opposition 
or filibuster, for example. 

But we have an even more direct assurance on 
the point. This was originally embodied in the 
text of Dr. Sim Fo’s now-famous speech of No- 
vember 30 before the Chungking Rotary Club. But 
in publishing what we believed to be the full text 
of that speech in our issue of December 15, through 
printshop two vital paragraphs were mislaid. These 
were originally the third and fourth paragraphs 
from the end, appearing directly after a paragraph 
which began "These, gentlemen, are the general 
principles . . and just before a paragraph start- 
ing "However, I must point out in conclusion . . ." 
Here are the omitted paragraphs: 

The Legislative Yuan has before it motions 
for the approval of laws designed to carry these 
principles into effect, as well as amendments in 
the existing laws which are contrary to these 
principles. 

Our courts of law and the competent au- 
thorities for administering the laws will pay 
attention to these principles which should go a 
long way to assuring our own people as well 
as our foreign friends that iChina is determined 
to progress along the road now being trodden 
by modem democratic countries. And in the 
•post war period China will prove, given the 
unity of purpose demanded by a constitutional 
democratic government, a worth while and safe 
field for foreign investment. 

(Dr. Sun Fo is himself president of the Legislative 
Yuan, as it happens. No firmer assurance could 
be given that there will be speedy implementation, 
of these enlightened economic principles into laws 
of China. 



Journalistic Fifth Columnism 

John O’Donnell, columnist for the New York 
Daily News, ended his column from Washington 
on Dec. 27 wi :b the following paragraph: 

We've seen the draft c' one speech scheduled 
| for Senate delivery nexi month which w;Ll de-j 
i j mand :.ie return of all American troops from* 
i Europe to fight our real No. 1 enemy, Japan 
unless Roosevelt tells Congress exactly what 
I we’re fighting for in France. 

As readers of this newspaper are well aware, we 
give place to none in our urgent desire to see more 
and more pressure brought against Japan. But 
the war against Japan is part of the general war 
effort against the Axis. We are proceeding in this 
general war efort in accordance with a plan of 
our high command. Success depends on observance 
of discipline in shoulder-to-shoulder fighting in sup- 
port of this plan. 

The O’Donnell quotation strikes us as a piece of 
needling of the Administration. Mr. O’Donnell 
thinks little of the Administration, which as a free 
American is his privilege, but there is nothing 
about freedom, journalistic or otherwise, which is 
compatible with such bushwhacking. 

In the improbable event that any Senator is so 
irresponsible, so reckless of his future political 
career in view of the clear attitude of the Ameri- 
can people as expressed in the last election, as 
actually to utter such a speech, let him proceed 
at his own peril and be reported only after he has 
committed political suicide. But O’Donnell's act 
in purporting to quote an anonymous Senator who 
is thinking of doing something foolish and wrong 
strikes us as close to treasonable Fifth Columnism. 

Having read with care the favorable laundry 
rates now prevailing on Leyte, Tai-Tai is all set to 
cateh the next sub. 




Chiang's New Liberation 

(New York Herald Tribune > 
s becoming more and more clear that the r 



Encouraging 

A special Chinese committee appointed by Dr. 
H. H. Kung has been busy in America investigat- 
ing matters pertaining to the future of foreign 
banks in China. American bankers have been ex- 
tensively consulted. The findings have just been 
.sent to Chungking and they are regarded by all 
•who have seen them as generous and enlightened. 

Similarly, there has been an inquiry by a coun- 



Jt 

cent shake-up in the Chinese Cabinet represented 
a real and not merely an ostensible shift in the 
direction of liberalism. This was re-emphasized in 
the New Year's message of Chiang Kai-shek, in 
which China's President proposed that a National 
People’s Congress be summoned to draw up a per- 
manent constitution for China as soon as a counter- 
offensive can be launched to give “a greater assur- 
ance of victory.” 

The condition attached is no small one, but Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang's proposition represents a radical 
change of program from the settled policy of post- 
poning constitutional government until after the 
war. It would not have been undertaken lightly. 
There can be no doubt that the change is a defeat 
for the forces of reaction ir. the Kuomintang, 
China’s legal party, and a victory for more liberal 
elements which were given power in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet. 



ASIA HOUSE GREETINGS 
To the Editor: 

Greetings for the New Year from 
Asia House of Southern California. 
We are not as active as some of 
our more lusty counterparts in 
other parts of the good old USA, 
but we do hang together and have 
fun when we get together. We send 
good wishes for your continuous 
success with your invaluable paper 
which has been the one tie binding 
| us all together. 

MRS G. E. VONOBHR. ! 
Beverley Hills, Calif. 

THANKS, MR. HEATH 

I To the Editor: 

I wish to thank you for 
contribution towards holding the 
Far 'Eastern family together- 
through the publication of your 
valued paper. As far as I am per- 
sonally concerned your paper has 
been a No. 1 source of information 
as to friends from the Orient; at 
the same time you have given a lot 
of other valuable information. 

More power to you as you swing 
into the year 1945. We only wish 
those of us who live here on the 
Pacific slope might see more of 
China folks from the New York 
area. 

Mrs. Beath and I are planning 
to return to the University of 
Shanghai at Chungking as soon as 
the passport situation allows. Our 
two sons are in the Navy, one on 
this side and the other in the Pa- 
cific area. 

STERLING BEATH. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DUMBARTON OMISSION 
To the Editor: 

The Dunbarton Oaks Plan 
marked by one serious omission 
which if not corrected is likely to 
have disastrous results upon the 
growth of the habit of peaceful 
discussion and policy making. 

The Plan gives the Assembly 
various duties to advise, conserve 
and discuss; it gives the Assembly 
no power, therefore it can make 
no laws. Obviously an Internation- 
al Court does not write laws hut 
applies them to cases. It must fol- 
low therefore that the Security 
Council will write its own law 
will be an all powerful, executive 
body, not subject to an independent 
legislature but will itself make the 
law that it enforces. 

This has serious political con- 
sequences for a survival of repre- 
sentative government. But the 
point here is that it eliminates the 
possibility for orderly development 
of international policies through 
responsible discussion and discus- 
sion by a body representative of 
all nations. This is the only form 
in which the smaller nations or the 
rising nations of Asia could really 
gain experience or exert influence. 

An excellent formula for the con- 
stitution of a workable Assembly 



has been suggested by Grenville 
Clark in the New York Times 
of Oct. 15. It is necessary to add 
only that the Assembly should have 
control of all funds including those 
spent by the Council. The diffi- 
culty is that the American people 
have not yet seen the importance 
of this issue if the international 
body is to toe concerned how to 
create a peace rather than how 
quickly to crea-V war. 

EDNA IXF** 



| FUNDS TO OCCUPIED CHINA 
To the Editor: 

I wonder if anyone knows of a 
way to get money to Chinese in 
Occupied China. A Chinese-Amer- 
ican, now in the RAF in France, 
would like to send money to his 
mother in Kwangtung and I would 
like to send money to someone in 
Shantung. 

My nephew, a sergeant in the 
Aleutians, writes that one of his 
problems has been to help Chinese 
soldiers to find out how to get 
money to their dependents in Oc- 
cupied China. But he did not tel! 
me if he had found out how to do 
it. Does anyone know? 

SARAH PARIS. 
2039 Shattuck Ave., 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 

(It is illegal, wider the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, to send 
m obuey to enemy-occupied ten'itor- 
except as this may be arrang- 
ed through such recognized agen- 
cies as the American Red Cross. 

EDITOR.) 

RIGHT, MR. MACNIDER 

To the Editor: 

“Balle” is pidgeon for barrel. 
And so it is in the picture “Men of 
Iron Shoulders" (published in the 
Shanghai Evening Post Dec. 1), de- 
spite the caption which says it’s a 
“bale." A darn good picture, too! 

J. S. MACNIDER. 



Share the News! 

Do you enjoy the news you 
read in the Shanghai Evening 
Post about other former Far 
Easterners? They’ll enjoy news 
about you just as much! The 
Post has special correspondents 
in four key centers spanning the j 
continent: 

WASHINGTON — Mrs. Ema 
Carson. 4520 MacArthur Blvd., 
N.W. (Zone 7.) 

CHICAGO — Richard Lieban, 
201 N. Wells St. 

LOS ANGELES — Ruth Bene- 
dict, 236 N. Cononado St. (Zone 
26.) 

SAN FRANCISCO — Ira C. 
Lee, 1022 Washington St. 

POST BOX communications 
should be sent to the Editor, 
Shanghai Evening Post. 

Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. 
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Far East 
Hooks 



THE PHOENIX AND THE 
DWARFS, A Play in Three Acts, 
by George Taylcr and George 
Savage. The Macmillan Co. $2.60. 



The lives and fortunes of the 
members of the Chou family and 
those most closely associated with 
them in their native village in 
North China make up the story of 
this play. The experiences of the 
two brothers, Li-hsien and Li-meng, 
from 1931 to 1938 present in minia- 
ture form the experiences of their 
village and the whole of China, as 
the Japanese invader came in and 
possessed the land but not the 
6pirit of the people. 

The older brother chose the way 
of modern education culminating in 
American graduate study of which 
he says, “My teachers made me be- 
lieve in the League of Nations, in 
the world influence of the democ- 
racies, in international justice, in 
the leadership-of Great Britain and 
America.” These things, he realizes 
upon his return to China involved 
“no action . . . only talk.” The 
yr. anger gives up his place as a 
•i .emh • of the family by learning 
- , be , soldier at the National Mili- 
Academy, from which he re- 
turns hoping to save his village 
as leader of the local guerilla band. 

Play Moves Rapidly 
The action of the play moves 
rapidly through the sacking of the 
village by the Japanese "dwarfs” 
in which most of the members of 
the Chou family, as well as other 
Villagers, lose their lives. Mei-lan, 
daughter of the neighboring tax- 
collector, who has become a trained 
nurse, after suffering at the hands 
of the Japanese says: 

“What happened to me is no 
longer my own personal shame. It 
is something done to the living 
body of China . . . Now I know 
there can be no compromise with 
the Japanese dwarfs. What is 
more. I know that we must join 
wi*' , guerillas . . . We're not 
on', small village. We’re all the 



We’ 



h f -• - 

■*of our homes. We’re like 
Phoer.sx. We rise again. We’re 
China raking strength rigtu i 
now . , at this moment. We 
a new people." 

The introduction should have 
special mention. Written by George 
Taylpr, it discusses Chinese and 
American relations and the psycho- 
logical factors which go to make 
up many of the attitudes the two 
people have toward one another. 
It presents a background of the 
family and economic life of China 
and portrays the way in which the 
Chinese people found themselves 
through the revolution. 

Fellow Faculty Members 

“We shall not have understood 
the Chinese,” says Mr. Taylor, “if 
we have failed to sense the charac- 
ter of a people who, in the course 
of a bitter struggle on their own 
soil which tested the qualities both 
of leaders and of the led, have 
weeded out the weak and the poor 
in spirit and found in that struggle 
the human basis for national 
unity.” 

Authors George Taylor and 
George Savage have been associat- 
ed for a number of years as fellow 
faculty members at the University 
of Washington, although Mr. Tay- 
lor is at present with the OWE in 
Washington. He spent eight years 
in China and travelled for almost 
a year with Chinese guerillas. He 
has also travelled widely in Japan 
and Manchuria. — H. M. L. 



Science News Letter, published 
by Science Service, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is now being re- 
printed in Chungking by the In- 
ternational Cultural Service, an or- 
ganization which has received a 
grant from the U. S. Department 
of Slate. 



Industry Plans 
Call for Free 



Enterprise 



“The Vigil of a Nation," by Lin 
Yutang, will be released on Jan. 
25 by The John Day Co. The new 
book is the story of Dr. Lin’s six- 
month tour of seven Free China 
provinces made a year ago by air, 
rail and truck. 



ANDO IN FORMOSA 

A Japanese general, Rikichi An- 
0 , commander of the Japanese 
forces in Formosa, has replaced a 
Japanese admiral, Kiyoshi Hase- 
gawa, as governor-general, accord- 
ing to Domei. Hasegawa was ap- 
pointed to the Formosa post less 
khan three months ago. 

ft 



Plans for the “first stage" of 
economic development in China, as 
outlined in a resolution adopted 
last week by the Chinese Supreme 
National Defense Council, call for 
the industrialization of the coun- 
try to be carried out by both free 
enterprise and state enterprise, 
with foreign capital to be utilized 
so long as it does not "prove detri- 
mental'.' to China’s sovereign 
rights. 

The text of the Council’s reso- 
lution was quoted by Radio Chung- 
king and reported by U. S. Gov- 
ernment monitors. 

Foreign (Capital Sought 

"All possible measures should be 
taken to encourage free enter- 
prise,” the resolution stated, "in- 
sofar as they are not inconsistent 
with the principle of China’s regu- 
lation of capital." It added that 
"various means should also be de- 
vised to attract foreign capital, 
which is to be used in China in 
the spirit of fostering international 
economic cooperation on the basis 
of equality and reciprocity.” 

In order to facilitate the distri- 
bution of labor between private en- 
terprises and the state-controlled 
enterprises, the resolution declared 
that the kinds of state monopolies 
should “not be too numerous." 
They should include only postal 
and telecommunications services, 
arsenals, mints, principal railroads 
and large-scale hydroelectric 
plants, the resolution stated. 

All entex*prises operated by the 
Government in cooperation with 
Chinese or foreign capital should 
be organized in the form of busi- 
ness corporations, according to the 
Council’s resolution. The Govern- 
ment, “apart from exercising such 
administrative supervision as pro- 
vided toy law, is entitled to partici- 
pate in the management of all 
matters relating to the business, 
finance and personnel of such cor- 
porations solely in its capacity as 
shareholder.” 

Government OK Needed 

The establishment of any "im- 
portant private enterprise” should 
be submitted +o the examination 
and approval of the Government 
for decisions on such matters as 
location of the projected plant, 
production capacity, kind and 
quality of output and the issuance 
of shares and bonds, the resolution 
said. 

As to Sino-foreign enterprises, 
the Council recommended that the 
Government should not place any 
restrictions on the percentage of 
foreign shares of capital. More- 
over, the resolution stated, it 
should not be made a fixed rule 
that the general manager of such 
a corporation be a Chinese, al- 
though the chairman of the board 
of directors “must be a Chinese. 

Must Observe Chinese (Rules 

“All enterprises in China that 
are directly financed and operated 
by foreign nationals on their own 
account should observe Chinese 
laws and regulations,” the resolu- 
tion continued. "In the case of cer- 
tain special enterprises which 
should require special authoriza- 
tion for their establishment and 
operation, special charters or fran- 
chises may be granted to foreign 
nationals upon application to and 
approval by the Chinese Govern- 
ment.” 

The Council declared that it 
“seemed inevitable” that plans 
outlined in its resolution would 
conflict with existing laws and 
regulations. To cover such cases, it 
recommended that such conflicts 
should be referred to the legisla- 
tive Yuan for "revision, with a 
view to harmonizing all existing 
legislation on the subject.” 



Kansans Urge Loan of Silver 
To Check Inflation in China 



A blunt suggestion that the 
United States should come to the 
material aid of China in the pres- 
ent period of inflation by lend- 
leasing U.S.SSO.OOO.OOO in silver was 
made recently by a group of busi- 
ness. civic, religious and profts- 
sional leaders of Dodge City, 
Kan. The money should be minted 
in small denominations, according 
to the proposal, and would “sup- 
plant the overloading of our air 
transports with worthless printed 
money.” 

The proposal was set forth in a 
manifesto signed by Jess C. Deni- 
ous, Lieutenant Governor of Kan- 
sas and publisher of the Dodge 
City Daily Globe; Arthur Nevins, 
Mayor of Dodge City; George B. 
Dugan, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank; J. R. Throckmorton, 
Methodist district superintendent; 
Karl Miller, district judge; Carl 
Van Riper, lawyer; O. Ray Cook, 
Methodist . pastor, and C. C. Isely, 
lumber dealer. 

Pointing out that the inspiration 
behind China’s modern reawaken- 
ing was due “to the schools and 
Christian missions fostered by 
Protestant and Catholic since 1860," 
the manifesto asserted that the 
present “crisis in China demands 
more than half way measures." 
China’s struggle against Japanese 
aggression was reviewed, and the 
present situation was likened to 
that of George Washington at Val- 
ley Forge. The U. S. Government 
"has recognized and supported 
Chiang Kai-shek,” the manifesto 
said, continuing: 

“A peaceful, stable world in the 
trans-Facific areas depends upon 
building on the foundation laid by 
Chiang in the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The unfair sniping at him 
by a certain school of propagan- 
dists in this country is for the 



Undersea Tunnel 
Completed by Japan 



A formal ceremony marking 
completition of the Shimono- 
seki-Moji tunnel which Tuns be- 
neath the Sanmon strait and 
connects Honshu and Kyushu, 
principal industrial islands of 
Japan, was held last week, ac- 
cording to a Domei dispatch. 

The Japanese Home (Ministry 
started the project in January, 
1W3, the dispatch stated, and 
130,000 workmen had been em- 
ployed in its building. It runs 
parallel to a similar undersea 
railroad tunnel, said by the 
Japanese to have been finished 
last September. 



purpose of undermining faith in 
him among the American people, 
and to serve the influence in the 
Far East. If they succeed, the 
lives and sacrifices of our own 
sons and brothers in the Pacifio 
Will have been given in vain and 
our casualties will be augmented.” 
Pointing to the immediate diffi- 
culties of the Chungking Govern- 
ment resulting from “paper cur- 
rency inflation,” the Dodge City 
sponsors of the declaration pro- 
posed the immediate lend-leasing 
of American silver, and concluded: 
“We gave Britain 50 unused de- 
stroyers and did well. Give China 
unused silver so that Chiang can 
pay his soldiers and civil servants 
in coin. Silver money would be 
a measure to restore economic or- 
der to China, and bring hoarded 
food out of hiding.” 



A War Transportation Adminis- 
tration will toe inaugurated in 
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Wilkinson Promoted 
To West Africa Post 



James R. Wilkinson, son af the 
late Dr. James R. Wilkinson of 
Soochow, China, and of Mrs. Annie 
B. Wilkinson, now living in Cleve- 
land, S'. C., and brother of Dr. 
L<ouis L. Wilkinson and Mrs. G. H. 
Sutcliffe, formerly of Shanghai, has 
been transferred from Birmingham, 
England, where he has been serv- 
ing as American Consul, to Dakar, 
West Africa, where he is Consul 
General. 

His work has taken him to many 
parts of the world, including 
France, Switzerland, Finland, Cuba, 
Italy and Great Britain, and he 
has also served in the State De- 
partment in Washington. 

Before he left Birmingham, the 
Lord Mayor gave a lunch in Mr. 
Wilkinson's honor in recognition of 
his participation in the' civic life 
of Birmingham. 



L se oi Gold Desposits in XJ. S. 
Is Considered by China 

( Chinese News Service ) 

CHUNGKING — The Chinese Gov- 
ernment is considering the quest- 
tion of utilizing $300,000,000 gold 
deposits in United States banks, 
Chang Li-sheng, secretary-general 
of the National General Mobiliza- 
tion Conference and Minister of 
Interior, revealed at a press < 
ference last week. 

Mr. Chang pointed out that vari- 
ous problems are involved in. carry- 
ing out the suggestion made by the 
People’s Political Council. The Chi- 
nese Government Should first com- 
plete law procedures concerning 
the utilization of the deposits and 
then discuss it with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment through diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

Regulations governing offering 
gold and food by rich people to 
improve the livelihood of soldiers 
will be put into effect in the next 
year. 

Regarding national mobilization, 
a more vigorous policy will be 
pursued by the Government in 
the coming year, declared Mr. 
Chang. Mobilization of manpower 
and resources of the country, strict 
enforcement of the public treasury 
law and more effective application 
of the Government’s retrenchment 
policy. Mr. Chang said, will be 
thoroughly effected. 



Five Chinese delegates, including 
Dr. Chiang Mon-lin chancellor of 
National Peiping University who 
ia now in the u. S., have been 
named to attend the United Na- 
tions euucaiion conference next 
spring, according to CNS. 

The four other delegates are Mei 
Yi-chi, president of National Tsing 
Hwa University; Lai Lien, former 
Vice Minister of Education; Chen 
Tung-yuan, of Central Political In- 
stitute; and Tsu Hsin-Wu, dean of 
Kweichow University. 



IN MARYLAND 

Myra L. McDade, formerly a 
teacher in Foochow, Nanchang and 
Chinkiang, is living in Westmin- 
ster, Md. 



Chungking' Jan. 1, Chinese News 
Service reports. Kung Hsueh-sul 
has been appointed to draft ita 
organic law. 

Readjustments will be made be- 
tween the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and the Board of Supplies 
and Transport regarding function 
and personnel, according to the 
CNS dispatch. Talks are reported 
to be proceeding between Tseng 
Yang-fu, Minister of Communica- 
tions, and Gen. Yu Fei-peng, Min- 
ister of Supplies and Transport. 



An appropriation amounting to 
CN$1 0,000, 000, 000 will be set aside to 
step up war production, it was de- 
cided at a recent meeting in Chung- 
king of the board of directors of 
the joint office of the four Govern- 
ment banks. Chinese News Service 
reports that the fund will be placed 
at the disposal of the War Produc- 
tion Board for ordering products 
from non-government factories. 

When the production record of a 
private factory is later found to be 
satisfactory, the WPB will ask it 
to manufacture products according 
to Government specifications with 
the aid of Government capital, 
equipment and materials, the CNS 
report added. 



New banknotes, issued by the 
Central Bank of China, are now 
in circulation, according to Chi- 
nese News Service. The new notes 
are in denominations of CN$500 
and CN$100 and are printed entire- 
ly in Chinese except that Arabic 
numerals are used along with Chi- 
nese characters. 



Fill that War Stamp Album sua4 
get a War Bond TODAY. 




Sino-American Group 
Of Advisers Formed 

Dr. Wong Wen-hao, chairman of 
the War Production Board, 
nounced in Chungking recently 
that a Sino-American advisory 
board has been formed to “fully 
utilize” American technical assis- 
tance. Dr. Wong is chairman and 



Donald Nelson vice - chairman. 
Other members are Tan Jo-yu, Vice 
Minister of Economic Affairs; C. C. 
Ohien, assistant chairman of the 
National Resources Commission; 
Howard Coonley, and E. A. Jacob- 
sen. 

Dr. Wong also revealed that the 
Government has empowered the 
WPB to make the final decisions 
on the kind and quantity of all 
materials obtained through lend- 
lease agreement, with the exception 
of finished products of war. 
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E. W. Duggan, 
Ex-Hongkong 
Resident, Dies 

Edward W. Duggan. 49, fbr 17 
years manager of the Hongkong 
Office of the American Express 
Co.j died on Jan. 1 at his home in 
Milford, Mass. 

Mr. Duggan went to China in 
1920 and returned -to the United 
States in 1937. At th.e time of his 
death, he was associated with the 
Telechron Co. at Ashland, Mass. 

After graduating from Harvard 
University in 1917, he attended a 
war class at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy. Commissioned a lieutenant, 
junior grade, he served in the 
Navy during World War I. 

Ernest G. Small 

. Rear Adml. Ernest G. Small, 56, 
hero of the 1943-44 naval offen- 
sive against the Japanese in the 
Pacific, died this week in Memo- 
rial Hospital. New York City, 
where he had been a patient since 
early October. He was commander 
of the cruiser Salt Lake City in 
1942 and 1943. oo the staff of the 
.Commander in Chief of the Paci- 
fic Fleet from January to August, 
1943, and from August, 1943 to 
August, 1944 commander of a 
cruiser division in the Pacific. 
Adml. Small was awarded the 
N'avy Cross, the Legion of Merit 
with a gold star and the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 



Julian Great rex 

Julian Greatrex was killed in a 
’spitfire crash in Palestine, accord- 
ing to word from New Zealand. 
'He was the younger son of F. C. 
[Greatrex, British Consul in Naga- 
saki, Japan, until the time of 
Pearl Harbor. His mother is the 
'laughter of the late A, F. Cahiu- 
*sac, a former resident of Tokyo. 

Rev. Mr. Harold M. Clark 
The Rev. Mr. Harold M. Clark 
for 20 years a missionary in Ho- 
nan, China, for the United Church 
of Canada, died at his home in 
Vancouver. B. C.. on Sept. 7. His 
widow, Mrs. Edith McGill Clark, 
Uvea at 2930 Granville St., Van- 
couver B. C. 

•Paddy" Coimaughton 
"Pa a ay Connaught on, retired 
from the Chinese Customs Service, 
died this summer in Calcutta, ac- 
cording to word just received in 
New York City. He had been living 
j. a Calcutta only a few months. 

AdmL Nobumasa Suetsuga 
Adml. Nobumasa Siietsuga, for- 
mer commander in chief of the 
Japanese Grand Fleet, and leading 
firebrand against the United States 
and Britain during recent years, 
died recently, according to a To- 
kyo dispatch. 

Adml. Suetsuga was an advocate 
Of “liberation" of Asiatic peoples 
from the influence of the white na- 
tions. As a member of the Konoye- 
Cabinet in 1938 and 1939 he ob- 
tained parliamentary acceptance of 
fhe national mobilization, law. He 
Las been called the father of the 
.Japanese submarine strategy, a 
small part of which was the use of 
s midget submarine at Pearl Har- 
bor. He was made a member of 
Premier Kolso’s new cabinet last 
fall. 

Louis SnU-r 

Louis Suter, formerly general 
manager • of the Gathay Hotel, 
Shanghai, died this week at the 
MC. Sinai Hospital, New York City, 
after a short illness. 

Mr. Suter was born in Switzer- 
land and was for many years man- 
ager of the Shepperds Hotel in 
Cairo. For about 15 years he was 
manager of the Metropole and Ca- 
thay Mansions as well as of the 
Cathay Hotel, Shanghai. He is sur- 
vived by a niece in San Francisco. 

Wang Po-chun 

Funeral services for Wang Po- 
chun. 50, Chinese state councilor 
and president of China University, 
who died recently in an Army hos- 
pital in Chungking, were held at 
the Changan Temple. He was 
Chinese Minister of Communica- 
tions from 1928 to 1931. 

Chang Ting-fan 

The body of Lt. Gen. Chang 
Ting-fan, former administrative 
vice minister of war and mayor 
of Shanghai, arrived in Chungking 
last week, according to a Chung- 
king radiocast recorded by OWI. 
Gen. Chang died in Casablanca 
ecently white enroute to the 
United States for medical treat- 
ment 




Chicken soup is. almost as great I 
a treat to the guerilla children in ] 
Mine, Sun Yat-sen’s day nurseries | 
as ice cream is to American chil- j 
dren. They have it once a week, 
and the broth from one small 
chicken is stretched to serve 20 
children. The daily meat ration is 
about one ounce for a child. 

But they have lots of rice gruel, 
noodles and baked Chinese bread as 
a basic diet, with vegetables in sea- 



— China Aid Council. 

son, and pears, crab apples and 
sweet dates for dessert. Above is 
a typical day nursery group on 
chicken-soup day. 

American funds to care for 
guerilla babies in' 21 day nurseries 
of China's Northwest, and for chil- 
dren in the Border Region Refu- 
I gee Children's School and the 
I Technical Academy for Young 
j Northwesterners, are sent through 
the China Aid Council of United 
China Relief. 



( Internment TVews 



Broadcast messages were re- 
ceived during August in Sydney, 
Australia, from the following in- 
ternees in Shanghai civil assem- 
bly centers tby the East Asian 
Resident’s Assn.: 

R. Markham. T. Ollphant, Gwen Lang- 
streth, Muriel Dennis. J. Brown, William 
Henry JaUson, F. Cowherd, A. Jocabs, M. 
Evard, L. H. Thorn, W. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Palmer, Mrs. Edith Thomson, 
Percy Tilley. D. MacAlister, Mrs. T. V. 
Dlvd, H. Hill, R. Ramsbottom. Sidney 
George Hayes, G. A. Rolls, F. Whitaker. 

D. B. Scrimgeour, Richard Knox, Sidney 
Robert Shields, D. Murdoch. Walter Har- 
greaves, James L. Yung, Oswald Roy Goul- 
der, Edward C. Read, H. C. D. Twist, 
Edgar Abigail, Charles S. Kimber. Albert 
Bond, Richard Batty, Albert J. Cooke. 
Frank Bolton, Norman Leonard Anderson. 

A Cighill, Charles Mitchell. Cyril John 
node's, W. G. Scott, Mrs. Nina Vitte. John 
Harvey, John Laurence Bowker. George 
a. r 'MitciicIL J3Sh Stack, Fredvkk 
Horace Winstahley. Arnold Hayman, A. K. 
Small, Mrs. Ada Hayman, Finlay Sinclair 
MacLay. Harold Walter Tamlyn, James 
Ross Main, Albert Stanley Walford. T. A. 
Spedding. Alexander Robertson, J. M. Cordy, 
Mrs. Leena Pate, Karoly Pate, George M. 
Cove. Norman Percy Fox. Mrs. Annie 
Meathrel. Dorothy Walton, Eunice Freeee. 
Mrs. A, W. Meathr.el, Ethel Fairley, Mrs. 

E. L. Clifford, Dr. H. Chapman, Mrs. Jean 
Chapman. Eugenio Luigi. M. Merrett, Mrs. 
Angela Cadd. 

On Oct. 18, 72 cabled messages 
were received from civilian in- 
ternees in the Philippines, accord- j 
ing to the December Prisonr of 
War Bulletin of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. Messages were 
undated but apparently had been 
sent in August. One internee had 
received 43 letters during 1944, an- 
other acknowledged receipt of a 
cable sent from the U. S- in March, 
1944. 

Families of those held by the 
Japanese in the Philippines are 
urged to continue writing at regu- 
lar intervals by prisoner of war 
mail. According to the last issue 
of the Prisoner of War bulletin: 
"The mail now goes by two routes 
— by air to Tehran, the capital of 



Col. Sandberg Dies; 
Ex-Liaison Officer 

Col. Johkheer J. N. R. Sandberg. 
45, acting chief of staff of the 
Netherlands Indies Army and for- 
mer liaison officer on Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’^ staff, died last week, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Mel- 
bourne. Australia. He had been 
decorated recently with the Amer- 
ican Legion of Merit. 

Col. Sandberg became liaison, of- 
ficer at Singapore on the day the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 
He returned to Java on the staff 
of Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, then 
supreme Allied commander in the 
southwest Pacific. In April, 1942, 
Col. Sandberg joined Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s staff as Netherlands liai- 
son officer, which position he held 
until he became senior officer of 
the Netherlands Indies Civil Ad- 
ministration at Hollandia, Nether- 
lands New GuineaT 

KILLED BY .JAPANESE 

The Rev. Mr. Lin Yu-shu and 
Mrs. Lin, of the National Christian 
Council, were killed by the Japa- 
nese recently in Foochow, accord- 
ing to recent news advices from 
Chungking. 



Iran, and on Russian steamers 
sailing from a West Coast port. 
No postage is necessary," 

Mrs. Dorothy Currie, Mrs. Grace 
Conder, and Mrs. Florence Waller, 
sisters of Mrs. Marjorie Burgess 
Chubb of Calcutta, are interned in 
Shanghai. Mrs. Susan Burgess, 
their mother, is in Shanghai but 
is not interned, according to a 
letter from Mrs. Chubb. 

A Red Cross letter dated April 
13. 1944 has been received from 
Pere Teilhard du Chardin, of the 
Institut Geo-Biologie in Peiping, 
and from 0 Hirschberg, report- 

right. 



Requests Received 
For Internee News 



I News of “Al" Palmer, last heard j 
( of in Shanghai; sought by Mrs. I 
Robert Hayes, 175 Short Hills Ave., j 
Springfield, N. J. 

News of Gertrude Campbell and 
Florence Wilson, interned in Shang- 
hai; sought by Mr. and Mrs. Colin 
Campbell, 3 Merlin Park, Bally- 
gunge. Calcutta, India. 

News of Robert Norwood Stancil, 
of the Export Tobacco Co., Shang- 
hai. interned in Pootung Civil As- 
sembly Center; sought by Mrs. N. 
L. Perkins, Ridgecrest, N. C. 

Play Will Be Staged 
In N. Y. Jan. 5, 6 and 7 

An all^Chinese cast will present 
the play. ‘The Phoenix and the 
Dwarfs," by George Taylor and 
George Savage, on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, Jan. 5, 6, and 7 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Hunter Play- 
house, 68th St., between Park and 
Lexington Aves., New Yoik. There 
will also be matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday at 2:30 p.m. 

The play is being produced under 
the auspices of the Theater of All 
Nations, 144 Bleecker St., from 
whom tickets may be obtained. 



DONATES FOR JA.P PLANES 
The late Wang Ching-wei’s widow 
has donated 5,000.000 yen as a “na- 
tional defense donation.” the Jap- 
anese home radio declared, "with 
the request that sure victory planes 
be sent to the decisive battlefields 
in the Philippines. 



HYDRAULIC PLANT 

A hydraulic plant, estimated to 
cost CN$40, 000,000 will be built in 
Kintang County, Szechuen. accord- 
ing to Chinese News Service, with 
a capacity to irrigate 1700 acres of 
farmland. 



COUNCIL ADJOURNS 

The 'irsr plenary session of the 
second Chungking Municipal Pro- 
visional Council adjourned last 
weekend after a ten-day meeting, 
Chinese N vs Service reports. 



Jap Prisoners 
In U. S. Cause 
LittleDifficulty 

( The treatment of Japanese pris- 
oners of ivar in the United States 
is outlined in the following article, 
second of two based on a report of 
the House Committee on Military 
Affairs.— EDITO R.) 

Japanese prisoners of war in the 
United States give little trouble to 
the authorities, according to a re- 
cent report from the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, dealing with 
investigations of the national war 
effort. Of the nearly 350,000 pris- 
oners of war, German. Italian and 
Japanese, in the United States, 
only 2242 are Japanese. 

The Japanese rarely attempt to 
escape, the Committee reported. 
Their fatalistic attitude, and conse- 
quent contempt for their position 
as captured soldiers leads them to 
occasional mass attempts at hara- 
kiri which are carried out by the 
most violent and spectacular 
means at hand. They rarely at- 
tempt to escape because there is 
no place to which they can go. 

No Coddling Complaints 

While for some time rumors 
have been current that enemy 
prisoners of war were being grant- 
ed too many privileges and liber- 
ties, there is no recorded case of a 
neighborhood civilian complaining 
that Japanese prisoners of war 
are being pampered or coddled, ac- 
cording to the report. 

All Japanese prisoners of war in 
the United States are at Camp Mc- 
Coy, a regular Army installation 
in Wisconsin, except for those who 
are being transferred from the 
West Coast. According to the re- 
port, the camp for Japanese pris- 
oners is “the standard type pris- 
oner of war camp with theater of 
operations housing, double barb- 
wire fencing, and guard towers in 
the corners and centers of each 
side. These are within the area of 
Camp McCoy itself, hut separated 
from the facilities and barracks of 
the American soldiers." 

A hospital for prisoners is pro- 
vided in the camp, but those with 



tuberculosis or other diseases that 
cannot be taken care of properly 
in the station hospital are sent to 
a general hospital. Japanese pris- 
oners are given the s&me food ra- 
tion value as any other prisoners 
of war receive. They use that value 
for food to their national liking, 
principally rice and fish. They eat 
little or no beef. 

Helping on Farms 

Prisoners are not permitted out 
of the compound except on guard- 
ed work details. They do agricul- 
tural work in the neighborhood. 
They are made available for this 
work under private contract only 
where the War Manpower Com- 
mission certifies that manpower 
shortages exist. For their work 
they receive the equivalent of 80 
cents a day in addition to 10 bents 
a day which they are paid whether 
or not they work. They do not re- 
ceive pay for the work they do in 
maintaining their own camp. 

Japanese prisoners of war, like 
those from Germany and Italy, are 
cared for in accordance with the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Conven- 
tion of July 27, 1929, and the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland is charged 
with the responsibility of seeing to 
it that the provisions are enforced. 
Officials of the Swiss Legation, 
the International ■ Red Cross and 
from the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General of the United 
States make frequent investiga- 
tions. Germany and Japan, as well 
as the United States, are signa 1 - 
ries to the Geneva Convention, 
though Japan has never ratified 
■ The Committee on Military i 
fairs of the House of Representa- 
tives is now engaged in a survey 
of prisoners of war in the United" 
States from every point of view. 
Their accredited and trained 
agents are making first hand ob- 
servations and are basing their 
conclusions on evidence from 
many sources. They are interview- 
ing residents in the vicinity of the 
post, businessmen, merchants, civic 
officials, judges, clergymen, farm- 
ers, tavern keepers and house- 
wives. They dp not take what they 
see when they visit a hospital or a 
prison camp as conclusive, nor do 
they depend entirely upon what is 
told them by officers in any one 
post. 

Buying a War Bond today may 
save the life of an American rol- 
dier tomorrow. 
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New Year Greetings 
and our hope that we may soon 
have the pleasure of serving you again 



The ’Shanghai Commercial & Savings Bank, Ltd. 
China Travel Service 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS WILL SERVE YOU WELL 

On the wharves of Sydney, on a cable car straining its perilous way across the Andes to 
the copper and tin mines of Peru and Bolivia, on a truck deep in the heart of China, in 
Russia. England, and France, you will find them — two words stencilled on a thousand 
boxes and bales: "GENERAL ELECTRIC.” 

Today, they stand formbre than unexcelled quality which have made them familiar 
on every dock and pier in the world. Today, they stand for industry at work— producing 
for Victory and observation of democratic ideals. A multitude of things electrical— 
the essential tools for the economies and war needs of the Allies— are being turned out by 
General Electric in the greatest expansion program in its entire history. 

« INTERNATIONAL GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.. INC. 

GENERAL $ ELECTRIC 
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Leyte Again 
Enjoys Fruits 
Of Democracy 

By WILLIAM WINTER 

Copyright, 1944, Overseas News Agency 

LEYTE, P. I— This Philippine 
province, now being methodically 
and increasingly cleared of Japa- 
nese, is gradually pulling itself out 
of oppression and mud to enjoy 
such benefits of modern demo- 
cratic living as self-government, 
improved sanitation and educa- 
tional facilities. 

Perhaps the busiest Filipino on 
the Island is President Sergio Os- 
mena, whose day begins before six 
and ends long after dark, who 
works seven days a week and con- 
fers each day with callers of all 
ranks and all walks of civilian 
life. 

Return to Schools 

Under his newly-established gov- 
ernment, students have returned 
to the schools which many of them 
did not attend during the enemy 
occupation. A total of 700 are now 
enrolled in the schools of Palo, 
population 3000. The students of 
Leyte High School, in Tacloban, 
enjoy the return of democracy 
through a newly-created student 
government. 

The latest edition of the OWI 
publication, Free Philippines, car- 
ries the headline, "Consumer Goods 
Arrive,” and reports that food, 
clothing and other consumer 
goods, imported from the United 
States, have reached Tacloban and 
are being placed on sale as rapid- 
ly as they can be unloaded. 

Philippine cfvil affairs officials 
announced that substantial quan- 
tities of rice, canned meats, pork 
and beans, cooking fats, flour, 
hard candy, cracked corn and 
apple sauce have already been 
placed on sale. Milk, sugar and 
salt will be available soon, it was 
announced. 

Items On Sale 

A large number of items are now 
being unloaded and are being 
placed on sale. They include bolos, 
axes, rat traps, frying pans, sauce 
pans, kerosene cans (four gallon 
size), safety matches, toilet soap, 
laundry soap, candles, pencils, 
writing paper, combs, mirrors and 
‘ •lOLii brushes, 
k now made 

ed cotton prims, khaki and white 
riiread, matt. > ^ overs which can 
be made into sheets, buttons and 
some sewing kits. 

These goods are distributed to 
wholesalers who in turn make 
them available to tiendas and other 
regular retail outlets. They are al- 
located to different towns on the 
basis of population. Ceiling prices 
have been set by the common- 
wealth government and are enforc- 
ed by the Philippine courts. 

The first public health laboratory 
in the history of Leyte has been 
set up at the Tacloban Department 
of Health building where Filipinos 
are trained in sanitation work. 



A PT Pout in Action in the Philippines 

PSi 




Friendly Filipinos come out to assist a PT boat in picking up 
ships were destroyed at Surigao Strait by forces of the U. S. Seventh 
the Philippine Sea, rated by the Navy Department as possibly one of 



— A cine. 

survivors after the Japanese war- 
Fleet in the recent Second Battle of 
the most decisive in modem times. 



BUY WAR BONDS NOW! 



CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATE: 25 words for 25c. Commercial 
notices, SI for 25 words, 25c for 
cacb additional 10 words. 

Address American Edition, 

The Shanghai Evening Post <£ Mercury, 
101 Fifth Avenue. New York 3, N. Y. 



WANTED 



WANTED — Chinese Goods. Gunn & Latch- 
ford. Inc.. 323 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16, 
N. Y., are interested in purchasing an- 
tiques or modem Oriental merchandise for 
re-sale. They will offer fair prices for 
exclusive articles such as teakwood or 
lacquer cabinets, tables, chairs, mirrors, 
porcelain or pottery bowls or vases, china- 
ware — gold medallion or blue and white 
Canton-ware — semi-precious stones, also 
silks or brocades in the piece or by the 



DOCUMENTS, bulletins, communications, 
notices, correspondence, and any other in- 
formation of the Shanghai Local Post, 
1865-1897. E. Klopfenstein, 10528 La 
Tuna Canyon Road, Roscoe 2, California. 



FOR SALE 



NEW manufacturers agency desires addi- 
tional contacts for import-export repre- 
sentation in postwar Orient. Personnel 
comprised of young, aggressive executives 
with at least 5 years marketing experi- 
ence under "state-side” contracts with 
major American marketers in Chlna-Indla. 
Excellent references. Reply to Box 101, 
Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 

ci 
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un 
6c 

00 
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CANTON CHINA complete dinner set for 
long-life and rose pattern, tea set of 
s and butterflies, 89 pieces. New, not 
unpacked. May be seen by appointment at 
6uffem, N. Y. Apply Hiram Merriman, 
> Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury. 
. Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 



PERSONAL 



H. GARDINER, M.D., ex-Shanghai, 
transferred his office to 640 Park 
|A.venue (between 66 and 67 Streets), 
r York City, and telephone to REgent 
*-0735. , m*u 



War- Whooping Hurley Seen 
As New Type in Chungking 



(Continued from page 1) 
came from other sources. What in- 
terested me more than anything 
else, perhaps, was the contrast 
Washington was providing with 
other envoys to China in recent 
years. 

Personality of Gauss 
During my last previous visit to 
Chungking a year ago I developed 
quite a high idea of the then Am- 
bassador Clarence E. Gauss. I'd 
always given him credit for being 
a conscientious worker, a career 
man of high type, but he had at 
times seemed to me rather grumpy 
or at least giving that impression 
— not a good mixer. But belatedly 
I began to see him in the light of 
a pretty independent cnap who 
spoke his mind freely but fairly 
on occasion. More to the point, I 
can testify that though some sup- 
posed the Chinese didn’t care for 
him, actually he was held in con- 
siderable esteem in many Chinese 
quarters. But his best friends 
wouldn’t say he had color or the 
ability to get around much. He 
and Britain’s then Ambassador Sir 
Archibald Clark-Kerr worked op- 
posite sides of the streets. 

His predecessor, Mr. Johnson, 
spent many years in the interior 
and had been a language student 
so unlike Mr. Gauss he could deal 
with the Chinese in their own 
tongue. He was more of a mixer 
but still a plain man who, in the 
Nanking days, in his own 
words “went down to Shanghai 
only when it was time for a clean 
shirt.” Washington didn’t pick him 
for either his earlier consular 
work or his later diplomacy be- 
cause of his qualities of glamor. 
To trudge back a bit farther, in 
V. A. MacMurray we had a 
clean-cut live young specimen a 
little nearer to glamor but rather 
in the Arrow-collar style; anyway, 
he dates clear to the Peking days 
when everything and everybody 
romantic whether or no. The 
point is that dismal, foggy Chung- 
king is no little enlivened by the 
addition of such a gregarious, 
high-riding character as Pat Hur- 
ley. He gives the non-American 
a wonderful example of what an 
American is supposed to be, com- 
plete with Indians; yet he’s a 
polished man of the world too, and 
when the time comes, a smooth 
operator is getting what he wants. 

Diplomatic Prestige 
We can use a little addition to 
ir diplomatic prestige, and that 
statement is no reflection on the 
men who have been carrying on 
through some very tough war 
years in China. They fitted their 
time. But from now on it will be 
helpful to have a division of our 
diplomatic representation. Basical- 
ly we have got to have the same 
competent, experienced career men, 
slugging aw.ay at their jobs and 
knowing China and the Chinese in- 
timately, that we have hitherto had 
all the way up to the terp. But now 
can use a "front man" at the 
top. Never mind how much or how- 
little Gen. Hurley knows of the 
Chinese— he knows human nature 
and he gets along anywhere. 



ought to make a good tail-carrier. 

Make no mistake about it, we 
are likely to run into a competi- 
tive diplomatic situation in Chung- 
king any time from now on. The 
Russians have gone out of 
glamor business since they 
moved, and later liquidated, Lev 
Mihailovich Karakhan’of the hand- 
some glossy black beard; but they 
have a big powerful team in their 
Embassy-Tass setup. The British 
always know their diplomatic way 
around. Not long ago they were 
in a poor position in China but 
they’re working up. Is it too much 
to suggest that one of these days 
there will again be Japanese dip- 
’ — - '(c ’•f'jv • nqntation at a Chi- 
nese capital?— that is coming, and 
there never has been been a time 
that the Japanese let themselves 
be represented by other than ex- 
tremely slick workers. 

So it is not so much war as 
postwar which begins already to 
create a new situation into which 
.the Hurley personality fits very 
well. Already there is a commer- 
cial treaty being shaped. While we 
waited and wondered during past 
months, a new economic policy 
(luckily liberal) has been adopted 
by the Chinese Government. Before 
long there will be more new prob- 
lems of readjustment than several 
big sticks could be shaken at 
Embassy Removal 

Is it worth mention that for 
months now, our Embassy has 
been removed from the South 
Bank which it formerly graced? 
The South Bank had its points 
from a residential point of view, 
Including plenty of space and free- 
dom from enemy bomb jeopardy. 
But it was a poor place to be from 
the diplomatic point of view. 

Now the Embassy offices are lo- 
cated up a big flight of steps off 
the main road which goes out past 
Chialing House, and perhaps half 
a mile back toward town from that 
well known hostel. The Ambas- 
sador’s residence is about the same 
distance beyond Chialing House, 
overlooking the Chialing River. 
The chancery, where one has one’s 
passport fixed up, is the third point 
triangle and not far from 
U.S. military headquarters. This 
may seem unhandy but it puts our 
representation right in the general 
area where it should be, under 
present conditions, with necessary 
concessions to the building short- 
age. We have abandoned South 
Bank isolationism in order to go 
into the heart of what’s going on, 
-hich is right. 

A word might be said about the 
lower branches of our official rep- 
resentation. . As previously indi- 
cated, they're career men and they 
know China. They are not "tea- 
drinkers,” except through univer- 
sal Chungking necessity. They get 
around socially but not in any rari- 
fied diplomatic upper stratum, as 
in Peking of the old days: instead 
they bump and raise elbows with 
everybody in highly democratic 



diplomatic negotiations to come he fashion, and their delicate gullets 



are seared by the same local 
vodka-and-orange junee as is quaf- 
fed by the military, the correspond- 
ents, and all others. 

Americans of all categories may 



be termed popular in Chungking 
today and it is a pleasure to say 
that our diplomatic people add 
their full power to keeping Amer- 
ican prestige, where it should be. 
If there are still any la-de-dah 
boys in our service they keep out 
of China today. x 

(Continued next week.) 

Japan’s New Year 
Marked by B-29’s 

(Continued from page 1) 
ported to have killed scores of 
Japanese soldiers outside the north 
gate of Hengyang at the junction 
of the Hunan-Kwangsi and Canton- 
Hankow railroads. On the South 
China front, 14th Air Force bomb- 
ers hit a Japanese freighter in the 
Yangtze and raided an enemy am- 
munition dump at Leiyang. Other 
fighters bombed a railroad bridge 
and tunnel at Tsingsing, 30 miles 
west of the Sbihkiachwang rail 
junction, 150 miles south of Pei- 
ping. 

BURMA-INDIA — British jungle 
troops occupied the Mu River town 
of Kabo, 75 miles northwest of 
Mandalay this week. Allied air- 
craft continued their campaign to 
present enemy supplies from being 
brought north from Rangoon and 
bombing and strafing troop and 
supply concentrations throughout 
the jungle theater. 

Maj. Gen. Robert B. McClure, of 
Palo Alto, Calif., has been appoint- 
ed Deputy Chief of Staff by Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek. Supreme Com- 
mander of the China theater. 
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It provides protection now and 
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AS A BRITON SEES IT 



ENTER 1945 — The Year of Decision. 



By H. G. W. Woodhead, C.BE. ; 



I N JANUARY, 1945, the Pacific War— so far as China and Japan 
are concerned — enters upon its eighth full year. The even more 
violent conflict in Europe will have been in progress for* over five 
years. The endurance and fortitude of the Chinese in Asia, and the 
peoples of Great Britain, Russia and the United States — not to men- 
tion the underground activities of patriots in the countries over-run 
by the aggressors— in the West, have wrested the certainty of victory 
from the nightmare of defeat. We have good reason, today, to be 
confident that civilization will survive The vicious onslaughts of the 
three Powers in the East and the ' 



West who sought to (bring the 
whole world into bondage, and 
establish themselves as the piaster 
races. Notwithstanding occasional 
set-backs resulting from the des- 
perate efforts of the Nazis to stave 
off final defeat, it is not unreason- 
able — or over-optimistic — to assume 
that the year 1945 will witness the 
final collapse of Hitler and his 
gangsters. Before another New 
Year dawns we may expect the vic- 
torious United Nations to be bend- 
ing all their energies towards the 
rehabilitation of Europe, and the 
permanent eradication of Nazism, 
and Fascism, and all the evils with 
which they have become identified. 
Rehabilitation, as recent events in 
Greece have demonstrated, is likely 
to prove almost as difficult as vic- 
tory itself. The Nazis have brewed 
a devil’s brew throughout Europe; 
they seem likely to continue their 
policy of devastation and demorali- 
zation until the very end, leaving 
behind them millions of bankrupt, 
undernourished, and exasperated 
victims. 

The outlook in the Far East is 
not so clear. Enormous strides to- 
wards the reconquest of the Pacific 
areas from the Japanese have been 
made in 1944 by the American na- 
val, military, and air forces. They 
now have the strategic initiative. 
Japan’s armed forces have suffered 
defeat after defeat at their hands, 
and though they have fought, and 
continue to fight, with fanatical 
fury, their losses in men and equip- 
ment. and in tonnage,, have been 
on such a disproportioate scale 
that the outcome of the Pacific 
War car no longer be in any doubt. 
It is its duration alone that may 
now be considered doubtful. 

In 1945 we may expect the pro- 
cess of overpowering ja-pana to be 
accelerated by the increasing par- 
ticipation of British Empire forces. 
A new and powerful British Far 
Eastern Fleet is already in being. 
And we may hope that during the 
next few months the military and 
air forces of the British Empire in 
the Pacific will assume formidable 
proportions, and that at long last 
the amphibious equipment so often 
promised to Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten. but as often diverted 
to European theatres, will mate- 
rialize. Hitherto he has been com- 
pelled by the absence of this equip- 
ment to concentrate upon difficult, 
costly and unspectacular opera- 
tions in the Burma jungles. I do 
not imagine for a moment that 
either he, or the Combined Chiefs 
of Staffs, expect any really decisive 
results from land operations in 
Burma. 



during the past year, have had a 
record of almost continuous re- 
verses. Alone, also, among the 
United Nations she has failed to 
benefit substantially from Amer- 
ica's lavish Lease-Lend aid, supple- 
mented — as was the case in Russia 
— toy British war equipment. It is 
unlikely, unless the Pacific war be 
protracted far beyond our expecta- 
tions, that China will be able to 
play a decisive part until Japan is 
on the verge of collapse. It would 
not be enough, even were it prac- 
ticable, to pour modern equipment 
—tanks, guns, flame-throwers, and 
air-craft— into China. Years of in- 
tensive training would be necessary 
to create neiw Chinese armies ca- 
pable of putting such equipment 
to good use. Moreover, the un- 
happy dissensions between Chung- 
king and Yenan might well cause 
America and Britain to feel appre- 
hensive lest materiel intended for 
use against the common enemy 
might, in fact, be diverted to in- 
ternal strife. Indiscriminate arm- 
ing of minority groups, as we have 
seen in the cases of Belgium and 
Greece, and to a lesser degree in 
France, may have extremely awk- 
ward consequences later. I cannot 
believe that it is the policy either 
of America or Great Britain to 
create ‘‘armed electorates,” or* en- 
able minorities equipped with "tom- 
my-guns" to seize control after 
liberation. 



I T IS not the business of America 
or Great Britain to apply .coer- 
cion to China in connection with 
the Kuomintang-Communist split. 
Neither nation would tolerate the 



Constitutional The Salween: An Open Area i 
For U. S. Goods, Miner Savs 



StandofChiang 
Cheered by All 



T HERE remains to be consid- 
ered the future role of China. 
Of this, one, frankly, cannot take 
a very optimtistic view. More than 
any other of the United Nations 
China is suffering from war-weari- 
ness, currency inflation, internal 
dissensions, and lack of modem 
weapons. She is the only one of 
the United Nations whose armies, 



der Communist regimes, with their 
own laws, currency, and armies. If 
any compromise is to be reached, 
so it seems to me, it must take 
the form of Communist submission 
to Central Government control, 
which would include the dissolu- 
tion of the Yenan regime in re- 
turn for adequate representation in 
the People's Political Council, and 
possibly, on a coalition basis, in 
the actual governing body. A war 
of this character is not going to 
be won by guerilla organizations, 
however valiant, though I fancy 
that when the rout of the Japanese 
really begins, guerillas, regardless 
of party affiliations, will find full 
scope for their energies. Once the 
Japanese in China are on the run, 
few of them a re likely to reach the 
coast alive. The hatred that the 
Japanese have provoked in China — 
as in every country into which the 
Mikado’s forces have penetrated — 
is likely to lead to terrible retribu- 
tion when their flight begins. Per- 
haps, indeed, the best service that 
the Anglo-Saxon Powers can ren- 
der to China, and China to them, 
is the arming and training of gue- 
rilla forces for the day when Jhe 
soldiers of the ‘‘master race" realize 
that the game is up, and have but 
one idea in their heads — to get 
back to the coast and precarious 
safety. 



19 Chinese Here 



On Quota Visas 



Of the total of 105 Chinese citi- 
zens eligible to enter the United 
States under the new regulations 
since repeal of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act, only 19 had been admit- 
ted on quota visas up to June 30, 
according to the Bureau of Im- 
migration and Naturalization in 
Washington. Thirty-two Chinese 
had secured quota numbers at that 
time, but 13 individuals had not 
reached the United States. 

United States Consulates in 
China are known to be strict in 
enforcement of the law, and it is 
presumed that a part of the dif- 
ficulty is because these 13 individ- 
uals have found it impossible to 
obtain the required papers, which 
include two copies each of mili- 
tary records, birth certificates, and 
all other available, public docu- 
ments concerning the applicant 



which are kept by the Chinese 
Government. This situation may 
keep many of the 13 from reach- 
ing the United States before ex- 
piration of the time limit on the 



Naturalization figures are not 
yet available but the number 
is negligible, according to the 
Bureau. 



XMAS VACATIONS EXTENDED 

All colleges, universities and 
grade schools in Japanese-occupied 
North China have been ordered to 
extend Christmas vacations until 
Feb. 20 because the "decisive war 
calls for frugality," according to 
Japanese-controlled Radio Peiping. 



TURKEY TO CUT RELATIONS 
The Turkish Government, respond- 



ing to “requests” from the United 
States and Great Britain, will 
break off diplomatic and economic 
relations with Japan Saturday, 
Radio Ankara announced. 



( Continued from page 1) 
to convene immediately a real 
People’s Congress to draft and 
adopt a constitution and return the 
power of government from the 
Kuomintang to the people.” 

The editorial concluded with the 
belief that Chiang, with his vision 
and with a solution in hand, would 
not fail to act now to save China. 

From the American viewpoint, 
the typical reaction was reflected 
by the New York Times which 
commented editorially that the 
Generalissimo’s statement reflected 
"a healthier condition" in both mil- 
itary and political fields. And the 
New York Herald Tribune, observ- 
ing that “evidently it is still pos- 
sible, despite the long strain of the 
war and the heroic efforts of the. 
Chinese people, to tap even deeper 
wells of patriotic feeling,” said 

“If Chiang can do so by an 
peal to democratic sentiment, he 
will have accomplished much 
his New Year’s message.” 

From London, the Office of War 
Information reported British reac- 
tion as reflected in the Conserva- 
tive London Times. A Times edi- 
torial drew the conclusion that 
Generalissimo Chiang's “refusal to 
wait for the end of the war before 
summoning a people’s convention 
to ratify a democratic constitution, 
his determination to press forward 
to constitutional democracy, and 
his evocation of the spirit of na- 
tional revolution combine to form 
a summons to new efforts and to 
renewed hopes for his entire peo- 
ple." 

“Meeting Ground” 

The influential London newspa- 
per also saw the Generalissimo's 
message as providing a “possible 
meeting ground” between the 
Chungking Government and the 
Chinese Communist Administration 
at Yenan, a viewpoint buttressed 
by a message received in New York 
this week from the Post’s Chung- 
king Edition which quoted “recur- 
rent reports” in the war time capi- 
tal that a acitlement with the Chi- 
nese Communists was "expected 

momentarily. 

“Chungking street gossip on the 
subject," this message read, puts 
Mao Tze-tung in the post of Vice 
President of the Executive Yuan, 
and Chou En-lai in the presidency 
of the Examination Yuan. Other 
positions of responsibility are sup- 
posedly slated for Communists.” 

The Soviet reaction to the New 
Year’s message was implied rather 
than expressed, but a well informed 
Russian source in New York point- 
ed out that Russia’s attitude as re- 
gards other countries is, firstly, op- 
posed to Fascism, and, secondly, 
in favor of the unification of peo- 
ples through the processes of demo- 
cratization. 

Attention also was called to an 
article in the influential Soviet 
journal War and the Working Class 
as recently as mid-December in 
which the Russian publication 
urged the "welding of all national 
forces in China” if the Chinese are 
to occupy their deserved position 
among freedom-loving peoples. 

“Judging by the events inside the 
country during recent years,” War 
and the Working Class said, “re- 
actionary landlords, speculators, 
and financiers have increased their 
influence in the Kuomintang 
party.” But “it is clear," the paper 
concluded, “that collaboration weld- 
ing all the national forces in China 
is the basis for democratic policy, 
and it is especially important now 
when the complete defeat of Ger- 
many is approaching.” 



By CHARLES S. MINER 
SOUTHWEST CHINA (By Mail) 
— Past the weekage of countless 
scores of automobiles and trucks 
that once carried fleeing refugees, 
I recently drove down the Burma 
Road to get a glimpse of the fa- 
bled “mile-wide, emerald green Sal- 
ween River.’’ 

I compromised for a 200-yard 
wide, slate gray mountain stream, 



safe to cross it only by using ca- 
bles. Even* then, a passenger isn't 
a very good insurance risk. 

This is the fighting neighbor- 
hood, where there are thousands 
of Chinese soldiers to be seen 
every day, but where the most im- 
portant individual is the Chinese 
truck driver. Trucks wheeze up 
and down the steep grades and 
around the tortuous curves 24 
hours a day. They carry war ma- 
terial or military passengers al- 
most exclusively, but the local vil- 
lagers believe that restriction will 
be short-lived. 

j The southern Yunnanese be- 
lieve that in the not too far dis- 
tant future, these trucks and hun- 
dreds more will be skimming over 
a completely reopened Burma 
Road, carrying cloth, shoes, sulfa 
drugs, hardware, oil, gasoline, and 
tjie myriad other necessities of 
modem life. 

If this is a case of the Wish be- 



ing father to the thought, there i 
ample excuse for it because the 
word “scarcity” takes on a new 
meaning in regions like this, 
yard of cloth, a leather sole, a doi 
of medicine, a nail — these things 
are . so precious that speculation 
over the day when they will ba 
available is almost the only topio 
of conversation. 

Here you can buy a banana but 
not a belt; a bottle of wine, but 
not a bottle of iodine; a pome* 
granet but not a monkey-wrench. 
Here almost everybody walks b 
footed except the elderly women 
with bound feet. A shipload of 
even low-quality American foot- 
wear would be sold out in less than 
half a day. 

This is no longer the are a that 
time has passed by. The war has 
brought American soldiers, who 
wear good clothes, eat good food, 
and get excellent medicine when 
they fall sick. The Chinese vil- 
lagers see these things; they see 
jeeps scooting around using little 
gasoline, soldiers writing with 
fountain pens, and using cigarette 
lighters. 

The war has sold the rural Chi- 
nese on the desirability of Ameri- 
can goods. Now all he is waiting 
for is for America to send those 
goods over so he can buy them. 



ment with the entire nation solidly 
bound together.” 

(Transfer of National troops 
from the Communist border area 
of the Northwest is generally re- 
garded as having been responsible 
for the receipt repulse of the Japa- 
nese thrust toward Kweiyang.) 

Emphasis on Work 
The Generalissimo expressed 
‘deepest regrets" that national uni- 
ty through constitutional govern- 
ment had not been possible earlier, 
and added: 

“I feel a revolutionist should lay 
emphasis on working, not on talk. 
Therefqre I do not usually vainly 
talk much about democracy. But 
I have not for one single day for- 
gotten the need for a realization of 
constitutional democracy.” 

After declaring that the ,'irst 

the outbreak of full-fledged war in 
July, 1937, had prevented the in- 
troduction of constitutional gov- 
ernment, the Generalissimo said: 
"Through nearly eight years of 
armed resistance the Three Peo- 
ples’ Principles have sunk into the 
hearts of the people generally, and 
their sense of civil responsibility 
has been much heightened. There- 
fore I do not feel it is necessary to 
wait until the end of the war to 
call a People’s Congress." 

Stating that the first emphasis 
in Chinese efforts in 1945 must be 
placed on military affairs "for the 
ademption of past failures and for 
the speeding up of victory,” the 
Generalissimo said that “we must 
adapt all our political and eco- 
nomic programs to military needs.” 
He urged the Chinese people to 
work harder and give more to the 
war, and asked landowners and 
other wealthy families not to miss 
their last chance for national serv- 



ice. 



Shanghai U. Opens 
With Student Rush 



(Continued from page 1) 
the university;Dr. Wu Yi-fang, pre- 
sident of Ginling College; E. L. Pan, 
president of China Travel Service; 
and E. H. Cressey, E. S. Burket 
D. C. Graham, B. N. Nichols and 
G. W. Strothers, all of the Baptist 
mission. 



The financial campaign to raise 
CN$1,000,000 to be used only when 
the University returns to Shanghai 
was oversubscribed and is expected 
to reach CN$2,000,000 shortly. The 
goal has now been extended from 
one to 10 million to be raised in. 



the next few ye: 



Mrs. i lich in CaUforiii^^ 

On Rotary Lecture Tour 



Visiting San Francisco this week 
is Mrs. Geraldine Fitch who is 
making a nationwide lecture tour 
for Rotary Institute of Interna- 
tional Understanding. 

Mrs. Fitch was to be honored at 
benefit tea given by Upsilon 
Chapter of Zeta Tau Alpha sorority 
at the University of California for 
the recently established scholarship 
at Ginling Woman’s College in 
Chengtu. 

Expected guests included Consul 
General C. T. Feng, and Mrs. Feng, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gordon 
Sproul, Mrs. Mary B. Davidson, 
Alice Hoyt and Mrs. Catherine 
Greene. Also Mrs. William Mullins, 
Patricia Hanson, Mrs. Harold L 
Boucher, Mrs. David C. Walker, 
(Mrs. Robert J. Williams, Mrs. Rob- 
ert F, Fitch, Mrs. William H. Sel~ 
lander, Mrs. Franz Schneider and 
Mrs. James E. Wales. 



Constitution This Year 
Set as Chiang’s Goal 

"We must prepare for the con- 
vening of a People’s Congress with- 
in this year (1945),” said the Gen- 
eralissimo in his statement, which 
was issued at Chungking, "to adopt 
and promulgate a constitution. 

Ready for Action 

“I am ready immediately to pro- 
pose to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang that, 
as soon as the military situation 
has become so stabilized as to en- 
able us to launch a counter-offen- 
: with greater assurance of vic- 
tory, we should convene a People's 
Congress to adopt a constitution 
which would enaible the Kuomin- 
tang to transfer the power of gov- 
ernment to the people. 

“Therefore we must in this year, 
1945, employ our entire strength 
to beat the enemy and also to in- 
troduce a constitutional govern- 
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Coordination 
Held Nelson's 
Principal Job 

In the following fifth article 
on findings of his recent Chung- 
king visit, the Editor discusses 
ecomomic phases of present day 
Free China. 

By RANDALL GOULD 
Chinese industry earned great 
and deserved praise for its mag- 
nificent achievement in shifting 
many tons of machinery into the 
remote interior just ahead of en- 
emy clutches. This machinery went 
up the Yangtze past Nanking, past 
Hankow, past Icheng and the 
treacherous Gorges, to fee set up 
at last in the Chungking vicinity 
and elsewhere. Those of us who 
were visitors to the new capital 
in those early days of 1939 and 
1940 were amazed by the way great 
new mills and factories, often 
crude in. construction yet work- 
manlike in operation, were start- 
ing to fill China’s supply needs. 

Yet currently it has been re- 
ported that the average output of 
Free China industrial establish- 
ments was around 10 to 20 per 
cent of capacity. Some were below 
that, or idle entirely. At the same 
time China was asking for Amer- 
ican lend-lease material which in 
many cases she could herself sup- 
ply. 

Wartime Inflation 
Was this sabotage V -was it an 1 

effort to rob a too-trood-natj J 

.y . rla-siv ana cyn.cal replies j 

ova looked cenain solid, unhappy i 
facts about what happens to -my i 
nation in time of war. China has j 
now suffered over seven and a half 
years of war. Grant every element 
Of staunchness to the Chinese and | 
you still can't exempt them from 
the operation of inexorable laws. 

Clear back in the Hankow days 
of 1938, as I recall the incident, I 
asked then (and for a total of 11 
years) Finance Minister H. H. 
-Kung whether China would suffer 
currency inflation. At that time 
only the early signs of Chinese in- 
flation were in evidence and it was 
a touchy question. But Dr. Kung 
accorded me a fair answer, saying: 
"No nation involved in a long war 
can escape inflation.” 

That was the truth and it has 
proved to fee such. Everything 
presses toward inflation in war- 
time as we can easily enough see 
in America. Yet America is a weal- 
thy land of great resources (which 
China never has been despite un- 
fortunate though unfriendly bally- 
hoo). And America isn’t even 
thrown back on her own vast re- 
sources by 'blockade, whereas for 
several years now China has been 
more or less blockaded — more now, 
(Please turn to page 8) 



Where Americans Drove Initial Luzon W edges 
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The general invasion area of Gen. MacArthur’s forces ns they drove initial wedges into Luzon is 
shown in the above map. In the first onslaughts four key towns were captured by American troops in 
the i i n gay c ii Gulf section. Ringed above, they are the. provincial capital of Lingayen, the coast towns 
');i;iipan and San Fabian and the interior Communications center of MangUdan. All four beachheads 
ire now sold *o he ♦irmly I ini on :• 15-n»*le front slnn-*- head of I.lueayen Gulf. 



China Outlines 

Framework 

OfTradePolicy 

The first official outline of 
China’s new economic policy— des- 
tined to govern her present and 
postwar trade relations with other 
countries in matters of economic 
reconstruction — was set forth in a 
resolution adopted by the Supreme 
National Defense Council in Chung- 
king. 

The resolution is final and defi- 
nitive, lays down the policy to be 
followed by all agencies and organs 
of the Chinese Government, and 
is not subject to approval by any 
other governmental unit. As one 
highly placed official remarked: 

"This is it!”. 

A keynote of liberalism was 
sounded in the resolution, which,' 
among other things, limits and 
specifies the scope of state enter- 
prise, encourages private initiative 
(Please turn to page 5) 



U. S. Bureau Reverses Ruling 
On China Trade Act Dividends 



( Post Special Correspondence) 

WASHINGTON — An amendment 
to income tax regulations — broad- 
ening the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau’s concept of tax-saving divi- 
dends of China Trade Act compa- 
nies — has been adopted by the bu- 
reau, the Shanghai Evening Post 
learned this week, as an after- 
math of litigation which reached 
the UjS. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in a case Involving C. V. Starr 
& Co. 

The amendment, dated Dec. 26, 
1944, provides for a change in the 
Internal Revenue Department Reg- 
ulation 103, Section 19.262-3, and 
represents abandonment by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of its 
opposition to a decision handed 
down by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth District on 
Feb. 3, 1939 in the case of C. V. 
Starr & Co., Fed. Inc., U.SA., ver- 
sus Commissioner. 

To place China Trade Act com- 
panies on an equality with their 
competitors of other nationalities, 
the Internal Revenue Act permit- 



ted such companies to substitute 
dividends to qualified stockholders 
in place of federal tax payments 
on income derived from China. In 
order to be eligible as a tax sub- 
stitute such dividends must be dis- 
tributed during the year ending on 
the date fixed by law for filing 
the companies’ tax returns. 

Alternative filing dates are pro- 
vided by law, one alternative being 
March 15 following the end of the 
taxable year and the other being 
such later date as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may 
specify. The commissioner specified 
a later date for domestic corpora- 
tions transacting their business 
and keeping their books and rec- 
ords abroad. This later date is 
June 15 for China Trade Act com- 
panies. 

The tax-saving dividend of C. 
V. Starr & Co. for 1933 was dis- 
tributed May 30, 1934. The com- 
missioner denied the tax-saving ef- 
fect of the dividend on the ground 
that the only date fixed by law 
( Please turn to page 7) 



Luzon Landings Point Way 
To Major Battle in Islands 

By HIRAM MERRIMAN 

The American Army and Navy struck at the heart of the Philip- 
pines by landing in Lingayen Gulf, on Luzon Island this week. They 
by-passed all other, and minor, stepping points. The final major 
battle of the Philippines will be joined when the Japanese get their 
forces north from below Manila, where they had apparently gathered 
•►to oppose an expected landing from 
' American bases on Mindoro and 
Marinduque Islands. 

All estimates are that America 
has got there with the "mostest.” 
Gen. MacArthur’s army has an 
overwhelming superiority in the 
fearsome modern weapons that 
have been developed for the most 
part since the war began. More 
than 100,000 troops should be 
ashore within the next few days, 
complete with equipment. 

Airfields Bombed 
Before the landing, carrier planes 
for more than a week had bombed 
Japanese airfields as far north as 
the main Japanese islands. Six 
hundred planes and more than 50 
( Please turn to page 6) 



Landowners 
SeenFinancing 
1945 Budget 

By CHARLES S. MINER 
CHUNGKING (By Radio) — 
China’s 1945 budget will be financ- 
ed largely by big landowners, ac- 
cording to a Government spokes- 
man, who pointed out that Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek has already 
asked them to shoulder the na- 
tion’s financial burden. 

Although no figures have been 
revealed, it is understood in Chung- 
king that the budget will total be- 
tween CN$250,000,000,000 and $300.- 
000,000,000, of which more than 70 
per cent will be expended on the 
prosecution of the war. 

Because Free China is predomi- 
nantly agricultural, taxes such as 
( Please turn to page 6) 



Luzon Asked to Rally 
Behind Mac Arthur 

Every Filipino "patriot, guer- 
illa and civilian” was called 
upon this week by President 
Sergio Osmena to rally behind 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
forces. 

“Gen. MacArthur has called 
on us to rally behind him and 
I know that every patriot, guer- 
illa and civilian will heed that 
call,” President Osmena declar- 
ed, “so that the enemy may feel 
the full strength of our outrag- 
ed people. Rally to his forces 
with your utmost so that his 
burden of battle |may be light- 
ened. Rise to noble heights as 
a liberty-loving people. Acquit 
yourselves with courage and 
honor worthy of the sacred 
memory of our departed heroes.” 



Taft Proposes 
U.S. Insurance 
On P.I. Losses 

( Post Special Correspondence) 
WASHINGTON— A bill to pro- 
vide prompt reimbursement to 
American and. Filipino property 
owners in the Philippine Islands 
for loss or damage resulting from 
Japanese occupation of the Islands 
was introduced in the Senate here 
this week by Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
Republican, of Ohio. 

The reimbursement would cover 
loss or damage caused by Ameri- 
can or Allied forces in expelling 
the enemy from the Philippines, 
including damage resulting from 
any Japanese scorched-earth pol- 
icy as the invadins forces retreat. 
Sen. Taft told the members of the 
Upper House. 

Automatic Insurance 
This result, he explained, is to 
be accomplished by providing au- 
tomatic insurance for war dam- 
ages through the War Damage 
Corp., which is operated by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. The 
bill was referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

In introducing the measure. Sen. 
Taft pointed out that federal in- 
surance laws already cover dam- 
age suffered prior to July 1,. 1942. 
“But after that time," he ex- 
plained, "payment of premiums be- 
came impossible because of Japa- 
nese occupation, and there is ho 
way in which losses can be reim- 
bursed.” He continued: 

"The War Damage Corp. has 

bertd cash from premiums collect- 
ed, and it is estimated that the 
property loss in the Philippines 
Will be less than, this amount. 

Aid Reconstruction 
“By giving the job to the War 
Damage Corp., it is hoped that fac- 
tories, sugar mills, mines and other 
activities may be immediately re- 
built so that the economic life of 
the Philippine people can be 
promptly resumed. If the matter 
were left for the usual postwar set- 
tlement through the filing of dam- 
age claims, it would probably drag 
along for many years. The War 
Damage Corp. is expected to han- 
dle claims as promptly as private 
fire insurance companies, sending 
its agents with the occupying 
armies. 

“The bill does not include reim- 
bursement for public property, 
which will be the subject of nego- 
tiations with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, nor does it include re- 
imbursement of property owned by 
aliens or alien companies. No re- 
imbursement is to be made to Fili- 
pinos who are found to have col- 
laborated with the enemy. 

"I believe that the Philippines 
are a part of the United States and 
entitled to the same reimburse- 
( Please turn to page 7) 



Chungking Coolies Grow Rich 
Collecting Pay in U.S. Money 



CHUNGKING (By Mail)— Coolies 
in Chungking are getting rich. At 
least a handful of them are, for 
they work for American offices 
and receive their pay in U. S. 
currency. 

Chinese employed fey the U. S. 
Army, the American Embassy and 
the American Information Service 
are paid in U. S. dollars, just as 
the American employees. Ex- 
changed in the black market, it 
gives them monthly stipends far 
exceeding salaries paid to even the 
very highest Chinese Government 
officials. 

Many of these fortunates are 
said to be turning their friends 
and neighbors literally green with 
envy by recounting their unex- 
pected wealth. 

A case in point is a bearer for 
a hard-working Chinese business- 
man. The employer, an executive 
for a large organization, gets 



CN$20,000 per month. His bearer, 
naturally, received considerably 
less. Recently the bearer left to 
accept a job with an American 
agency at a salary of US$90 per 
month, according to his aggrieved 
ex-boss. At current exchange rates, 
that gives him a monthly income 
of approximately CN$50000. 

A minor employee of another 
agency now gets $150 monthly or 
an equivalent of nearly CN$90,000 
— nine times as much as he ever 
earned before in his life. A coolie 
and his wife work for the same 
agency and their combined salaries, 
translated into local currency, ex- 
ceed CN$125,000 monthly. A cabinet 
minister receives about $15,000. 

The U. S. Government, of course, 
saves money by paying in Ameri- 
can currency. To pay a Chinese 
employee CN$20,000 monthly, for 
example, it would have to exchange 
$1000 at the official rate of 20 to 
1. It can save $900 a month by 
paying him $100 and letting hiru 
exchange it for 50 or 60 thousand. 
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William Brand of Foochow is a 
major in the Indian Army. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Lanning are 
working in the USO, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Charles Ellis, formerly with the 
China Customs, is living in Cal- 
cutta. 

( Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Burling 
liave taken an apartment at 1 
Christopher St., New York City. 

Fred R. Brown, for 20 years in 
Kiukiang and Nanchang, is pastor 
of the Methodist Church in Fonda, 
WV. Y. 

■ Mabel Danuser, with the YWCA 
In North China for a number of 
years, is making her home in Win- 
ona, Minn. 

_ William Wanderleach,. for many 
years with the China Merchants 
and Jardines, is in Liverpool for 
the duration. 

Mary J. McMinn (‘‘Mollie”), for 
many years a missionax-y in South 
China, is retired and living 
Carthage, Mo. 

Emily Hahn went into a Chicago 
hospital this week and has been 
receiving penicillin, according to 
Leonard Lyons’ column in the 
New York Post. 

Chock Lun, manager of the 
Hawaii Chinese Journal, was one 
of the 50 directors elected by the 
Honolulu Chinese Chamber 
Commerce for two-year terms. 

Mark Gayn, ex-Shanghai, is at 
Midtown Hospital, New York City, 
convalescing from an operation- 
with Sally Gayn making out as 
Well as could be expected. 

Dr. H. H. Kung, former Chinese 
Minister of Finance, called on 
President Roosevelt last week and 
delivered the New Year greetings 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

William C. Booth, formerly on 
the staff of the Boys School, 
Chefoo, is with the Argus, publi- 
cation of the International Indus- 
tries. Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

, Doris Cole Blitch, SAS '29, is 
living with her two children near 
Canton, N. C., while her husband, 
Jimmie, .. - averse as 

a chaplain 

Bishop and Mrs. W. P. Roberts, 
formerly of Nanking and Shang- 
hai, entertained at an informal 
supper on Dec. 30 for members of 
the American Church Mission. 

, A gift of $24 was sent for the 
Hundred Neediest Cases Fund, The 
New York Times, from the Jap- 
anese-American Young People's 
Christian Federation. 

Only two of the 5500 Japanese- 
Americans at the Manzanar Center 
went to California as a result of 
the expiration of Army restrictions 
excluding them. 

Virginia Andrew, wife of “Jim” 
Andrew, Union Insurance, plans to 
leave India shortly with her son, 
David, who will attend school in 
either Canada or England. 

"Sandy" Sandstrom of Standard 
Oil, China and Burma, is back in 
Madras, India, after a trip to visit 
his wife, Sally, and son, Jay, in Los 
Angeles. 

Allan Rundell has taken a leave 
of absence from his duties with De 
La Rama Steamship Lines due to 
ill health, and he and Janet are at 
present in Cleveland, Ohio. 

. “Vi” Henderson, wife of Morris 
Henderson, of Jardines, South 
China, plans to leave India soon for 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Hender- 
eon will remain in India for the 
present. 




“ . . . Just as water retains no 
constant shape, so in warfare 
there are no constant Conditions.” 
Sun Tzir, 6th cent. B.C. 



for Ginling College, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

James Chou and Jean Fortreid 
will be married at China House, 
New York City, on Jan. 14 at 8 
p.m. Mr. Chou is a student here 
and Miss Fortried is from Fort 
Wayne, Ind 

Donald M. Nelson, personal rep- 
resentative of President Roosevelt, 
is undergoing a checkup and treat- 
ment at Doctor’s Hospital, New 
York City, according to a report 
from Washington. 

Louise Boynton, formerly of 
Shanghai and Wuhu, is working 
with the Far Eastern Division of 
the "Offices of Strategic Services. 
Her home is at 423 S. Fairfax St., 
Alexandria, Va. 



Dorothy A. Williams, graduate of 
SAS in 1941, is a member of the 
class of 1945 at the University of 
Alabama. Her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Williams, are living at 
3067 Monument Ave., Richmond 
20. 



director of the Siam Commercial 
Bank, Ltd. in Bangkok, from 1932 
to 1938, is with the Gloucester Na- 
tional Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. G. W. Woodhead, CBE, spoke 
before the Supervisors Assn, of 
Westinghouse Electric Co., in 
Springfield, Mass., this week on 
“How War Came to the Far East." 
Mr. Woodhead is the former editor 
of the Peking-Tientsin Times, Ori- 
ental Affairs and the China Year- 
book. 

Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines, who is visiting this 
country on a special mission, 
spoke this week before 1500 per- 
sons at the Book and Author 
Luncheon, sponsored by the New 
York Herald Tribune, at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City. 

Arthur James Enright, formerly 
with the Shanghai Power Co., and 
Mrs. Enright are living at Clay- 
gate Cottage, Shipbourne, North 
Tonbridge, Kent, England. Mr. En- 
right is working part time with the 
local civil defense service and 
also running a canteen for mem- 
bers of the British armed forces 
billeted in the vicinity of his home. 

“Dick” Bryant, formerly on the 
teaching staff of the Cathedral 
School for Boys, Shanghai, is now 
Maj. Bryant, MC, serving in India. 
His wife, who was Doris Gilbert, 
is with him in India. Mrs. Bryant’s 
father, formerly with the Shang- 
hai Police, her mother and broth- 
er, Desmond, are all interned in 
Shanghai. 

Colin Campbell, formerly of China 
Motors, Shanghai, Mrs. Campbell 
and daughter iSheila are in Calcut- 
ta where both Mr. Campbell and 
Sheila have government jobs. The 
Campbells’ elder daughter, Ger- 
trude, now Mrs. “Tom” Condon, 
is interned in Shanghai. Donald, in 
the Royal Navy, is married and 
has a son. 



Olden Days in Philippines: 






A 24-day-old Chinese baby, born 
prematurely on board ship enroute 
to Venezuela, under enemy fj 
was among several hundred 
ans to arrive in San Pedro, Calif., 
this week on a transport from the 
China-Burma-India war theater. 
The child is Yu Hai-hu, daughter 
Willard W. Bartlett, some years j of Yu Shih-peng, who with his 



Harrison Forman has arrived by 
air from Chungking, where he 
Corresponded for several years for 
various publications including the 
London Times. He has joined his 
family at Port Washington, L. I. 

Mrs. Tony Coombes, wife 
Capt. Coombes of the Royal Scots 
of Hongkong, has been driving an 
ambulance in London since the be- 
ginning of the war. She is living 
at 20 Belsize Ave. 

R. S. Hall, with the YMCA 
China for many years, arrived 
cently from ISianfu. Mr. Hall will 
travel throughout the United 
States in the interests of the 
YMCA. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
S. Higby are living in Wheatland, 
Wyo. Mrs. Hiby was Ethel Joy 
Williams before her marriage and 
was for a number of years a 
YMCA secretary in China. 

! Plumer Mills has arrived in 
Chungking according to a cable 
recently received by Mrs. Mills. 
Mrs, Mills is executive secretary 



ago head of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Judson College. Rangoon. 
Bui'mu; And * ■_ ' • i me 

Shanghai American School, is as- 
sociated with Otterbein College 
Westerville, Ohio. 

George Grim, recently returned 
from helping in radio broadcast- 
ing at Chungking, has rejoined the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tri- 
bune and has found a Minnesota 
China Club. 

The China Clipper which crashed 
at Port of Spain this week with 
loss of 23 lives, was a pioneer 
plane on the America-to-China Pan 
American Airways service, and 
had been ridden by thousands of 
Far Easterners. 

and Mrs. W. Mackenzie 
Stevens, of Hyattsville. Md., gave 
a cocktail party recently in honor 
of Dr, and Mrs. J. Lossing Buck, 
Dr. Stevens was associated with 
Dr. Buck some years ago in Nan- 
king. 



Mr. and Mrs. James R. Young 
left recently for Florida where 
“Jimmy” will lecture before head- 
ing Northwest for a lecture trip. 
Mrs. Young will tour the South 
before joining her husband on the 
West Coast. 

William Burgess, formerly of 
Shanghai where he studied in the 
Shanghai Public School for Boys, 
is living in San Francisco with 
his wife and daughter. Mr. Burgess 
is a brother of Mr3. Marjorie E. 
Chubb, of the American Consulate 
General in Calcutta. 

Vice Adml. Sir Bernard Rawl- 
ings, formerly British naval at- 
tache in Tokyo, was recently re- 
ceived by King George VI. who 
conferred upon him the honor of 
knighthood and invested him with 
the insignia of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 

A. T. Steele, correspondent for 
the Chicago Daily News, flew in to 
New York from Chungking and 
with Mrs. Steele proceeded on to 
Chicago to report to his home of- 
fice. The Steeles expect to be back 
in New York City in about two 
weeks. 

Dr. Vincent Shuhart, soil conser- 
vation specialist now in China un- 
der the auspices of the State De- 
partment will be retained an addi- 
tional six months to "complete his 
investigations," according to Kuo 
Ta-min, acting Vice Minister of 
Agriculture. 

John Hall Brett, associated with 
the International Banking Corp. 
and the National City Bank of New 
York in Shanghai, Canton, Pei- 
piig, and Tientsin, and managing 



on the way to his new 
third secretary of the 

> ... .. j, -*■ »- «*»>(. . 

Lt.* Patricia Alum of the -Ca 
dian WRNS, whose engagement 
Maj. J. O. Rae, Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps, was announced 
some time ago, will leave for Eng- 
land at the end of January to 
await the arrival of her fiance. 
The wedding will take place soon 
after Maj. Rae’s return on fur- 
lough, after which he will be re- 
posted to India. Miss Allan’s perm- 
anent address in England will be 
38 Grange Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

The Shanghai, Evening Post ac- 
knowledges with appreciation the 
receipt of Christmas greetings from 
Dr. and Mme. H. H. Kung. Polly 
Markham and Ruth Benedict, Mrs. 
A W. Baker, Ira C. Lee, Alix Un- 
gern, Lum Fong, L. V. Mooney, 
Paul Guillumette, Lt. Col. R. L. 
and Mrs. Evans, T. C. Hsu, Erna 
Carson, Edward B Haw, “Demon” 
Hyde, Calvin C. Chang, Mrs. Wil- 
mer M. States. The many greetings 
for Christmas and the New Year 
in letters from other friends is also 
acknowledged with appreciation. 

The Chinese Press this week 
praised President Roosevelt’s an- 
nual message to Congress. ~ 
Kung Pao said that the message 
"symbolized the world’s hopes for 
1945.” The paper also stated that 
"frankly speaking, America has 
done the most in the war and 
therefore naturally has the great- 
est responsibility in shaping the 
future of the world.” The Com- 
munist New China Daily News in 
Chungking commented that not 
only Americans but all anti-fas- 
cists must have felt happy over 
the President’s message. 




oid Philippine Hands will recall this as a typical scene of tha 
Islands in the days before Pearl Harbor. Moro and Vizayan youths 
on carribao-back — near Davao. 



Tiffin Club Meets 
Despite Weather 



Despite snow and slush on Mon- 
day. Jan. 8, a good many members 
of the China Tiffin Club, with theii 
guests, met for their monthly 
luncheon at Lum Fong's in New 
York City. 

Among those present were Mrs. W. T. 
Easley, Mrs. Norma Babcock. Mrs. John 
Beamont, Mrs. Charles Ferguson, Mrs. G 11- 
trap, Edna Wigley, Ralf sues, Mildred 
Price. Mrs. LeRoy Pharis, Mrs. Stanley 
G. Backman. Baroness Theodore C. Le- 
Fevre, Mrs. Mary Lea Tom, Mrs. Thomas 
Mars. Clarita Crcsby. Mrs. F. W. Lilley, 
Mrs. Lewis Chase. Mrs. Henry Fox, Mrs. 
Fred Tracy, Mrs. Thomas Draper, Mrs. 
Joe! Heatwole, Mrs. James Conrad, Mrs. 
W. N Thompson, Mrs. Robert Fong, Mrs. 

G. G. Hughes, Mrs. Norris Wood. Mrs. Lou 
Perry. Mrs. Ella Doughty, Mrs. Edward 
Holbrook. Mrs. P. E. Rodney, Mrs. W. H. 
Baxter, Mrs. A. M. Webb. Mrs. J. M. 
Hansen. Mrs. E. P. Forrestel, Mrs. E. 
VV. Keyser. Mrs. Frank Gervasi, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Shirer, Mrs Fred Haerlin. Mrs. Lam- 
bert Dunbar, Mrs. A. L. Shields, Mrs. A. 

H. Ferguson, Mrs. Gerald Savory, Patsy 
Rice, Mrs. Philo W. Parker, Mrs. H. H. 
Pethick, Mrs. James MacKay, Mrs. Cor- 
nell _Franklin, Mrs. John Shannon. Mrs. 

Calhoun. Mrs. Frank French and 
Margaret Mallory. 

■ •• fox members will be held 
i OT. .Ml-, 22 from 4 to 6 p.m. m the 
clumooms at 570 Lexington Ave. 
Gretchen Green will speak on her 
experiences in India. 



Shooting of Teicliman 
Described in Court 

Transcript of testimony taken 
from Pvt. George E. Smith, Jr., 
of Pittsburgh, in which the soldier 
admitted shooting Sir Eric Teich- 
man on the latter's estate last De- 
cember, was read by the prosecu- 
tion in Attlebridge. England, this 
week. Sir Eric was formerly coun- 
selor at the British Embassy in 
Chungking. 

According to the transcript. Pvt. 
Smith told investigators he drank 
15 cups of beer before he and an- 
other soldier decided to go black- 
bird shooting. He said they saw 
Sir Eric approaching them. Subse- 
quently, the transcript read, “I 
raised my gun to my side, pointed 
it at the old man and fired one 
shot” 



Mary Chu Is Feted 
At ABM AC Dinner 

Mi-s. Mary Chu, originator of the 
Good Will Dinners of the Ameri- 
can Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China, was guest of honor at the 
Seventh Anniversaiy Dinner thi:_ 
week at the Port Arthur Restau- 
rant, New York City. Mrs. Chu, 
now associated with United China 
Relief, was presented by Joseph 
Wei, who told of the early work 
of Mrs. Chu with her husband, the 
late Dr. Farn Chu, in starting the 
Good Will Dinners to introduce 
American Friends to Chin a and at 
the same time to raise funds for 
the relief of suffering in China. 

Dr. Cecilia Sieu-ling Zung, re- 
cently arrived in New York from 
the West Coast, was the guest 
speaker and gave an interesting 
account of the influence of old 
Chinese customs and practices oh 
modern law and life. 



Events 
Next Week ! 



BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson Chang 
announce the birth of their daugh- 
ter Chang Man-li (Melinda) on 
Jan. 7, at the French Hospital, 
New York City. Mr. Chang has 
been associated with UCR during 
the past year since his return 
from a diplomatic post in Central 
America. The baby is the grand- 
daughter of Z. T. Ing, formerly in 
the Embassy in Washington, now 
Consul General in Nicaragua, and 
Mrs. Ing. 



G. R. Coleman & Co. 

Incorporated 



ELBROOK, INC. 




Active Representation 
throughout South America 
EXPORTERS ❖ IMPORTERS 
SALES AGENTS 
50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 7. N. Y. 



Sunday, Jan. 14 
11 a.m. — Dr. Chih Meng, speaker. 
Congregational Church, Southport, 
Conn. 

4 p.m. — Ralf Sues, speaker, 
Science section, National Recon- 
struction Forum, China House, 125 
65th St., New York City. 
Tuesday, Jan. 16 
5:30 p.m.— George Rowley, 
speaker, “The Great Period^ of 
Chinese Painting,” Iranian Insti- 
tute and School for Asiatic Studies, 

9 E. 89th St., New York City. 

Wednesday, Jan. 17 
5:45 p.m.— Maxwell S. Stewart, 
speaker, Town Hall-East and West 
Workshop Series, “Chinese Strug- 
gle for Democracy,” Town Hall, 
123 W. 43rd St., New York City. 

7 : 45 p.m.— H ubert S. Liang. 
-*-ker, ”T'-- r^iinese. People 
e Future,” East and West a ssi. 
32 w. Randolph St.. Chicago. 111. 

8-00 p.m. — Folk Lore Group, 
New York East and West Chapter, 

10 E. 49th St., New York City. 
8:00 p.m. — Philip Lin. speaker, 

Youth Shapes a New China.” 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Kans. 

8:15 p.m.— Hubert. S. Liang, 
speaker, “America’s Vast Oppor- 
tunity in the Pacific,” Detroit East 
and West Series, Horace Rackham 
Memorial- Auditorium, Detroit. 
Mich. 

Thursday, Jan. 18 

8:00 p.m. — Januax-y meeting of 
the New York East and West 
Chapter, School of Natya, 110 E. 
59th St. Demonstration of Kirtan 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ramkrishna S. 
Modak. 

Friday, Jan. 19 

8:00 p.m. — Fan Hsu-tung. presi- 
dent of Yungli Chemical Works, 
speaker, China House, New York 
City. 

8:00 p.m.— Drama Workshop. 
New York East and West Chapter, 
112 E. 96th St., New York City. 

NEWS OF SON 
Henry W. Kinney, of Japan. 
Peking and Manchuria, seeks word 
of his son Bishop whom he un- 
derstands to have been interned 
near Dairen v Mr. Kinney continues 
in Tahiti where he says the na- 
tive population is all busy making 
hula skirts for the U. S. Navy to 
send home as souvenirs. Eggs, he 
reports, are 70-80 U. S. cents a 
dozen. 







Bar & Restaurant 

Chinese Food As 
Prepared In China 

Plan Your Dinner 
Parties in Advance 

UPTOWN DOWNTOWN 

150 W. 52nd St. 220 Canal St. 
New York New York 

Circle 6-2123 WOrth 2-6850 
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Your Far West reporter has been 
inquiring whether there were any 
Far Easterners around Tucson. 

“Ask Mrs. McCormick," came 
the prompt reply. "She published 
an article in Letter by Julean Ar- 
nold on knowing China.” 

“Ask Mrs. McCormick. She of- 
fered a $1000 prize for the best 
single advertisement printed in the 
public press before Nov. 1, 1944, 
urging candidates of all political 
parties to make clear to voters 
how vital China's safety and friend- 
ship are to America." 

So Far West 
&®9g went from lunch- 
eon in the Old 
| Adobe Restaurant 
| which features the 
| Mexican flavor of 
i s southwestern 
f city into the friend- 
: ly little exhibit 
j room of Letter, a 
i unique magazine, 

1 published by Ada 
I McCormick and il- 
j lustrated with her 
I own sketches. 

The Post intro- 
duced us. “W h y 
Rilth Benedict .ves,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick, looking 
up from proofreading, “I subscribe 
to the Post and quote from it. I 
imagine I’ll want to send some of 
its copies as a dividend to my sub- 
scribers some time.” (Letter has 
the pleasing custom of declaring 
dividends to its subscribers by 
sending them special copies of 
magazines which excite its “startled 
respect.”) 

“No, I’ve not lived in the Far 
East. I'm interested in it of course. 
But I'm interested in people every- 
where. I like to have people of all 
nations understand each other, j 
That's one of Letter’s aims.” 
Pioneer Missionaries 
When your reporter asked Ruth j 
Sites, wife of the Rev. Mr. Francis j 
rector of (Grace Ijlpisco- j 
l Tucson, about her | 
work in China, she demurred at 
being interviewed, saying that for j 
many years she has- been simply 
a rector’s wife, mother of eight 
children and grandmother of 10. 

“But my pioneer father, Nathan 
Sites, and my. gentle, reserved little 
mother, who braved the voyage 
round the Cape of Good Hope to 
China, 101 seasick days of it, and 
brought up her family in a strange 
land, often more than 20 miles 
from a doctor or any other Eng- 
lish-speaking person — they are 
worth mentioning if you like. 

"Father was the first missionary 
ever sent out by Ohio Wesleyan 
University and sailed with mother 
on June 1, 1861, for Foochow. He 
made that city his headquarters 
but explored the country all 
around, opening up missionary sta- 
tions where no white man had 
penetrated. 

“There was no language school 
for them to attend but somehow 
they learned the spoken and writ- 
ten language and became so pro- 
ficient as to make translations 
which were standard texts not only 
for Chinese students but for mis- 
sionaries learning the language.” 
As old-timers will have recog- 
nized, Mbs. Brown is the sister of 
C. M. Lacey Sites (Ph. D. Colum- 
bia), Fred Sites of the U. S. Steel 
Corp., and Elsie Sites, who after- 
wards married the late Frank 
Raven. Ruth took her college work 
at Ohio Wesleyan and on graduat- 
ing returned to Foochow as a stu- 
dent volunteer. 

Her familiarity with the language 
and customs of the country enabled 
her, in addition to pioneer evangeli- 
cal work, to open the first semi- 
nary for Chinese women and girls 
of high-class families, which 
formed the nucleus for the College 
for Girls in Foochow. 

Perfume Manufacturer 
Maj. M. A. Strange, now manu- 
facturing exclusive perfumes in his 
Tucson laboratories, went to China 
in 1907, just before the Dowager 
Empress died, and was one of the 
last group of British officers pre- 
sented to her Majesty in Peking. 
He later served at Changsha in 
command of British forces on the 
upper Yangtze, made surveys for 
maps in parts of western China 
then almost uninhabited, was pres- 
ent at the rendition of Weihaiwei 
and knows the island of Hainan 
well. 

In France during the first great 
war, Maj. Strange served in all 
26 years with the British forces 



but had various leaves which he 
spent working with Sir William 
Crooks, the famous physicist and 
toxicologist. It was with him that 
i he worked on “accessory food fac- 
tors” — vitamins to us nowadays — 
and experimented with the essen- 
tial oils, which research led to per- 
fumes as a side issue. 

Fluent in Arabic as well as Chi- 
nese, Maj. Strange is interested in 
both the Near and Far East. Two 
of his perfumes, one called Kwan 
Yin, are genuinely Chinese. Both 
have the ylang-ylang base. 

OCHs Everywhere 

The Arizona Daily Star lately 
quoted the Post on that much dis- 
cussed Chungking tea party of the 
Generalissimo, so your reporter 
went around to ask William R. 
Mathews, its editor, “How come?” 

He is deoidedly interested in the 
Far East and in ’37 took an ex- 
tended trip through Japan and 
China to Russia via the trans- 
Siberian for his own paper and 
the Associated Press. Mr. Matnews 
doesn't anticipate tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion in China imme- 
diately after the war but he does 
expect good trade development and 
he'll be over to check up on it. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Alloway came 
to Tucson in 1936 after Dr. Allo- 
way had been working under the 
Rockefeller Foundation in PUMC 
for a ■ year. Ten years previously 
he had served his internship there 
and had always wanted to return 
for extended work so it was only 
illness which brought him home. 
He is now practicing medicine in 
Tucson, but hopes to return to 
China some happy day. 

A newcomer to Tucson is Mrs. 
Ruth N. Bourne who was literally 
bombed out of Shanghai in the 
tragic days of August 1937. On 
Bloody Saturday morning Mrs. 
Bourne, a lingerie designer working 
with Ellis T. Basha of Elbaroi- 
deries, left her rooms in the Astor 
House shortly before bombs fell 
in that district and was unable 
to return. 

Ironically enough, on coming to 
the center of the International 
Settlement for safety she was sit- 
ting in the lobby of the Palace 
Hotel when it was struck by a 
bomb and she escaped being hit by 
flying glass only by lucky chance. 
Leaving many, of her belongings 
behind, Mrs. Bourne sailed on the 
President Taft but says she still 
hopes to return to the Orient. At 
present she is with the Pima 
Realty Co. 

Another visitor is Eleanore 
Peterson who lived in Peking for 
some years exporting Chinese rugs. 
Now a licensed real estate broker 
of San Francisco Bay Area she 
is visiting her sister who lives near 
Tucson in picturesque Sabino Can- 
yon. 

The Little Club 

Remember that blithe young 
dance team John and Harriet Grif- 
fith who entertained at the Little 
Club in Shanghai for several 
months some 10 years ago and 
afterwards toured Hongkong and 
Indo-China? Tucson is their home 
town. John is manager of the Tuc- 
son Rock and Sand Co. His sister 
Mrs. J. J. Day of Chicago, 
home on the family ranch here 
for the holidays and the golden 
wedding anniversary of her father 
and mother. 

At the Geronimo Hotel in Tucson 

Nellie Olson, sister of Dr. Lillian 
Olson of the Augustan Lutheran 
Mission, Kiahsien, Honan. She 
was on her way back to the States 
in December '41 and got as far as 
Manila when she was ’ detained by 
the Japanese. 

Robert F. Hertel, proprietor of 
the Cheefoo Hotel from 1931-40, is 
at present a patient in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Tucson, at- 
tended by another OCH, Dr. C. E. 
Buswell. 

Bruce Miles, formerly of General 
Motors, Shanghai, is now living in 
Phoenix, Ariz., where he heads a 
water softener company. 

Everyone agrees that the Chinese 
in Tucson, largely Cantonese, are 
a valuable part of the community, 
well integrated -with local activi- 
ties. They number about 500, in- 
cluding 50 or more with the armed 
forces. Their chief activities are 
in the market and restaurant busi- 
ness. 

Flying cadets from China arrive 
regularly for two months’ training 
at Merana Field here, after which 
they go on to other assignments. 



Shanghai Life 
Characterized 
By Oppression 



CHUNGKING (By Mail) — Op- 
pression, graft, scarcities and star- 
vation dog the footsteps of every 
non-Jaganese, other than a few 
neutral nationals, in enemy-occu- 
pied Shanghai. This is the story 
told by a recent European refugee 
\ from that city where racketeering 
j and pillage never stops and even 
the barest necessities of life are 
almost impossible to obtain. 

I Although Japan now controls 
most of the world’s natural rubber 
j and quinine, there is almost none 
] obtainable in Shanghai. The Japa- 
| nese control fabulous quantities of 
j oil in the southwest Pacific, but 
| automobiles in Shanghai, what few 
there are, operate mostly on char- 
coal. 

Registration Cards 

Everyone in Shanghai, the refu- 
gee said, has to carry a. registra- 
tion card all the time. Frequently, 
with no warning, a blockade will 
be thrown around an entire city 
block and everyone on the street 
will be summarily halted and 
searched by Japanese soldiers, po- 
lice and plainclothes men. Drastic 
penalties are imposed on anyone 
who fails to produce a registration 
card. 

So fearful are the Japanese of 
bombing and sabotage, that any- 
one entering a Japanese-occupied 
building has to leave his registra- 
tion card at the door when he 
enters. All parcels are examined 
and often visitors are searched, 
to see if they are carrying bombs. 

Except for Russian newspapers, 
the local press is confined to Japa- 
nese news exclusively. The Rus- 
sians, the refugee reports, cover 
the European war in detail but 
never mention the war in Asia, 
Pacific naval and amphibious oper- 
ations, air raids on Japan or 
American or British or domestic 
news. 

Broken Rice Diet 

• Native Chinese subsist almost j 
wholly on broken rice except for | 
a few wealthy exceptions and, of 
course, puppets. 

(A Chinese News Service dis- 
patch reports that the price of rice 
in Shanghai has reached an "amaz- 
ingly high level of $74,000, puppet 
currency, per picul, about 110 lbs. 

. . . Rumor is current that Japa- 
nese authorities will raise the price 



Transportation Vital Need 
Of Old Cities on Burma Rd. 



By CHARLES S. MINER 

SOUTHWEST CHINA (By Mail) 
— There is a surprising blend of 
the old and the new of China in 
some of the ancient walled cities 
along the Burma Road. I recently 
visited one such city at whose en- 
trance a large modern sign adver- 
tised the Bank of China, and 
whose walls bore huge pictures of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. The local wall 
newspapers told of the war in Asia 
and in Europe, yet the principal 
industry in the town is a school 
which teaches students how to 
make silk thread the way Marco 
Polo was taught centuries ago. 

The thread school illustrates the 
handicaps poor transportation and 
lack of machinery impose on the 
Chinese. There are no looms in the 
town so, the thread must be sent 
far away to be woven into cloth, 
and transportation is so meager 
that while the thread may eventu- 
ally reach its destination it is very 
seldom that any of the cloth into 
which it is made finds its way 
back. 

Could Be Boom Town 

I asked an alert young Chinese 
if one good mill wouldn’t convert 
his city into a boom town, in view 
of the nationwide demand in China 
for cloth. “Yes,” he replied, “a tex- 
tile mill would help us a lot, but J 
we'd almost have to get a railroad 
along with it to really do business 
on a big scale.” 

Further down the road, I saw 
the semblance of a mill — one of 
those old-fashioned kind utilizing 
water power. If they had a gen- 
erator, they'd make electricity and 



treble the output, but the old ap- 
paratus still manages to turn out- 
considerable material. Even it has 
a modern touch. The Chinese have 
speeded it up considerably by put- r 
ting rubber tires on some of the 
wheels. 

Here again, the millowners are 
seriously hit by their inability to' 
get their product to the millions 6* 
customers waiting for it in other 
parts of the country. It goes out- 
on the backs of mules, or loaded in 
lumbering oxcarts, while overhead 
an endless stream of war planes 
zoom back and forth at one hun-, 
dred times the speed. 

Modern Equipment Needed 

Every city, every village, every 
acre of ground has something thet 
rest of China needs. To fully de-: 
velop it, they need modern equip- 
ment, and to deliver it they need 
modern transportation. Lacking 
both, China is deprived of what 
they would gladly furnish and they 
are deprived of what other Chi- 
nese would equally as gladly sup- 
ply -but cannot because they are 
equally as handicapped. 

One Chinese who was educated 
in the United States told me that 
if China could get nothing more 
than rusting railroad tracks and 
idle obsolete rolling stock now go- 
ing to waste in America, the 
standard of living of the masses 
could be improved by 25 per cent. 

He said that every Chinese 
dreams of the day when the war 
will end, but even more fervently 
they dream of the day when China 
will have the industries to manu- 
facture its own goods, and the rail- 
roads to deliver them. 



to $200,000 per picul in order to 
force Chinese residents to leave 
the congested city.”) 

“Coal is almost unobtainable and 
wood is nearly as scarce. Most of 
the trees and other sources of 
wood have been seized by the 
Japanese for conversion into char- 
coal as a motor fuel. Streets have 
been blacked -out for months and 
alk'vug at ir .lit entails the con- 
stant danger ut being held up and 
robbed of everything. 

Shanghai stores have only local- 
made goods on display. A thriving 
buniness is done in printing phony 
labels to be pasted on bottles to 
make them simulate well-known 
liquors. Printers frankly adver- 
tise such labels in the public press. 
The gay night clubs and cabarets 



of former years have all but van- 
ished. One or two, patronized by 
Russians, still exist, but the gaietY- 
is gone, according to the refugee. 



BUY WAR BONDS NOW! 



N1CBGLS 
CHINESE RUGS 

ARE PRECIOUS THINGS 
GUARD THEM WELL 
KEEP THEM CLEAN 

W. A. B. NICHOLS 
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Now It's "Official" 

t Long-awaited official announcement regarding 
China's “new economic policy” has been mg.de. A 
resolution laying down this new program as apply- 
ing to all agencies and organs of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has been made piTblic by the Supreme 
National (Defense Council. This newspaper hereby 
utters a sigh of relief, having been considerably 
plagued by its readers as to just why it was “go- 
ing- off the deep end” on a matter not yet signed, 
sealed and delivered. 



The answer is that we had the straight dope. 

We went off no deep end. 

If skeptics had troubled to read earlier informa- 
tion word for word they would have seen this. The 
trouble was that they read it headline by head- 
line, judging from reactions. (We often sin the 
same way and aren't trying to be holier than thou.) 

All right; we now know that the new policy has 
been finally approved by a top authority, also that 
legislation for implementing this policy is being 
handled by the Legislative Yuan. 

,■ Having thus far tried to convey some important 
new facts, we shall now hedge a little. We realize 
entirely that not only the Chinese Government, but 
all governments, have a habit of laying down prin- 
ciples and then not fully living up to them. The 
sgme holds for individuals — no use kicking the 
Chinese Government or people around as though 
t^iey should be above all common humanity. 

• So it is going to be up to every modern-minded 
Chinese and friend of China to keep pegging away 
s.-bjcct, a -.id to see that the new m-jR 
eConomic policy has a fair chance. We know it u. 
work. We have no objection to State Planning as 
a. feature of that policy providing it is adminis- 
tered in the right spirit. In fact, proper planning 
should help the economics of any government, or 
individual. 

/But we ail have an obligation to see that the 
planning, and the carrying out, are in the true 
spirit of this enlightened new policy. 



Reimbursing Philippines Folk 

'A bill of tremendous interest to property-holders 
iii the Philippines has been introduced into the 
Washington Senate by Senator Robert A. Taft, Re- 
publican of Ohio. Briefly, it would reimburse loss 
or damage due to enemy action. The source of such 
reimbursement would be the premium accumulation 
htld by the War Damage Corporation and now 
amounting to around $220,000,000. Senator Taft 
figures that a grant, in effect, of automatic insur- 
ance^ to property-holders in the Philippines would 
al sorb less than the amount on hand — although con- 
si leration must be given to the probability of-fur- 
tler damage in recovering the Philippines. Some 
future damage may be due to our own action yet 
in equity it would have to come under a broad in- 
terpretation of “enemy action” under the circurn- 
st mces. 

There is much to commend this hill. Automatic 
insurance was in effect in the Philippines until 
July 1, 1942 and a continuation of this would be 
fa r, in such a major theater of action; likewise it 
w6uld sidestep some grave problems bound to arise 
otherwise because of difficulty in determining just 
wljien a given piece of damage was inflicted. When 
thje War Damage .Corporation was set up in mid- 
19j42 it would of course have been impossible for 
prpperty-holders who were themselves captive in 
thfe Philippines to pay premiums, and the Philip- 
pines were excluded from its provisions in any 
evfent. 

Moreover, we have to consider the fact that the 
anticipations behind establishment of the War Dam- 
age Corporation were happily not fulfilled. The 
areas within which the corporation operated were 
not bombed or otherwise subjected to damage by 
w^r. Yet millions of dollars of premiums have been 
collected, with no out-payments to balance. As 
matters stand, the corporation has turned out 
merely a big money-making enterprise for the 
Government. That was never contemplated or 
deqired. 

it is hardly feasible to turn the wheels of the 
corporation backward and repay the premiums. 
The corporation was set up to reimburse property- 
owners who have suffered war damage. Senator 



Taft says, in effect, that after all there has been 
a lot of war damage and that the purposes of the 
corporation can be best fulfilled if its funds are 
used to reimburse those who have suffered such 
damage, even though they were initially technically 
excluded (by reason of their very plight, overrun 
as they were by the enemy) in the original plan 
for the W.D.C. 

But there are possible counter-arguments. Those 
who paid premiums may object to a scheme for 
devoting their money to the relief of people who 
did not pay any premiums. Some answer to that 
should be afforded by deducting from all indem- 
nity payments the sums which would have been 
paid for premiums if this had been possible — 
though of course there would be no way to collect 
premiums from owners of undamaged Philippines 
property. 

A great many people have felt, ever since crea- 
tion of the W.D.C., that it was a mistake to aban- 
don the plan of automatic universal insurance 
which covered the Philippines until July 1, 1942. 
such a plan merely says, in effect: “War should 
be the responsibility of the whole nation, and dam- 
age to property of individuals should be paid for 
by the whole nation through the medium of taxes 
rather than by other property-holders through the 
medium of premiums.” By this concept, the W.D.C. 
idea was wrong; but anyway, it has resulted in the 
untouched accumulation of a large amount of money 
earmarked for reimbursement of those who have 
suffered through the war. One can't escape this 
final point, nor is it easy to escape a feeling that 
Senator Taft has advanced the most fair and logi- 
cal solution. 
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Relief Supplies Delivered 

For many thousands of people whose loved ones 
remain within the grip of the Japanese, it is heart- 
ening news that relief supplies are being shipped 
from Japan for Allied nationals in China. 

These are the supplies which were sent to Vladi- 
vostok under new arrangements. Some already have 
been taken off for use in Manchuria and Korea. 
Some remain in Japan. It is important to note that 
camps in the Philippines and other southern areas 
are not being forgotten. 

It has taken Japan a long time to move slowly 
in the direction of better conditions for internees 
and prisoners of war. But movement is visible. 
That will have to cheer us as best it can for th' 

time beinsr— pepd’n<r - lay of liberation which may 
not be far 6 if. 

» * # 

From China comes a hint that the Chungking 
Government and the Communist Army have agreed 
to unite against their common enemy and bury the 
hatchet. They will find plenty of Japs to bury it 
in , — The New Yorker. 



WHAT DO YOU THINK? 



On to Manila 

(New York Times) 

From the Pacific theatre of war comes the stir- 
ring news for which all Americans have been wait- 
ing and for which the anxious outcries broadcast 
from Tokyo had prepared them — American forces 
have landed on Luzon, and the liberation of the 
Philippines from Japanese rule has entered upon its 
final stage. . . . 

There cannot he any doubt that the Japanese will 
do much and risk much to maintain their hold on 
the Philippines. For whoever controls the Philip- 
pines controls the South China Sea, and through 
the South China Sea run all Japanese communica- 
tion lines to Burma, Thailand and French Indo- 
China, to Singapore, and to the Netherlands Indies 
and all their wealth. With Luzon in American hands 
as both a naval and an air base, Japan's whole posi- 
tion in southeastern Asia would be in gravest dan- 
ger, and even Formosa and Hong Kong would be- 
come objectives within easy range of American 
operations on the way to Tokyo. 

For that reason it is only prudent to attach even 
more importance than usual to the Japanese state- 
ment that a solid structure of defense has been 
built on Luzon and that the enemy is awaiting our 
attack with “resolute determination.” . . . But the 
fact that MacArthur has landed here is proof 
enough that he considers himself strong enough to 
handle the situation. He has never failed to achieve 
his objective since the American offensive in the 
Pacific began. He will not fail now. 



The Flag on Luzon 

< New York Herald Tribune) 

It is scarcely a surprise to learn that the Ameri- 
can flag floats again upon Luzon, planted on the 
very beaches over which the main Japanese attack 
rolled three years ago. But there is something pro- 
foundly moving in the news. All the indignity of our 
over-confidence and unpreparedness, all the bitter- 
ness of the fall of Manila, in Christmas week of 
1941; all the heartbreak of the hopeless struggle on 
Bataan, to which we could send neither aid nor 
comfort; all the misery of the last stand on Cor- 
regidor and the anger over the outrages which fol- 
lowed against the prisoners, well up again as that 
history begins to be retrieved. MacArthur has prom- 
ised that he will go back to Manila. He is ashore 
now in force, backed by all the enormous sea-air 
power we then so desperately lacked, at the head 
of the shortest, best and broadest road into the 
capital. None can doubt that the promise will ne 
made good. 



— Christian Science Monitor. 
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REMINDER 

To the Editor: 

I would like to read your com- 
ments as to the situation in China 
during the last few months. Most 
people forget that China has car- 
ried on almost alone with far less 
help and for a much longer time 
than any other nation in the world. 

I have lived for many years in 
Swatow and Kityrng, Kwangtung, 
and ivturned to the United States 
In May of this year. The Baptist 
Mission, with which I was asso- 
ciated, still has 10 missionaries and 
one small boy in that region. Those 
in Kityang have lived 15 miles back 
of the Japanese lines since the Jap- 
anese occupied Swatow in June, 
1939. They have been in Free 
China all these years, hut now are 
isolated by the drive over 500 miles 
to the west of them. 

MARGUERITE EVERHAM. 
Chicago, 111. 

NEWS OF BRITONS 
To the Editor: 

Every member of our family 
group is grateful for the very real 
service of your paper to China and 
all friends of China during the 
months you have been publishing 
your American Edition. I came 
home last December on the second 
trip of the Gripsholm. Your news 
of the Far East and individuals 
caught there meant everything to 
my wife and family during the 
months of separation before my re- 
turn. Once home I was able to 
“catch up” with news through your 
columns and keep up. 

While in Pootung Civil Intern- 
ment Camp I came to know many j 
new friends, among them many 
Britishers, and your news items 
from time to time regarding them 
are greatly appreciated. 

D. L. SHERERTZ. 
99 Claremont Ave., 

New York City. 

SVC VETERANS 
To the Editor: 

I have an important proposition 
to make, which I am sure would 
increase your circulation and any- 
thing which could be done would 
be helping a lot. of OCHs, includ- 
ing myself. 

Run a column or article about 
the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, 
American Company, and that “sis- 
sy” outfit, the American Troopers. 
Tell how they were started and 
when, and suggest that all former 
veterans who are in the armed serv- 
ices write and try to promote extra 
service pay for the time they spent 
in the SVC. Such action should be 
retroactive after the war when rec- 
ords are obtainable again in 
Shanghai. 

I joined the Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps when I was either a fresh- 
man or sophomore at the Shang- 
hai American School. I attended 
drills weekly and went to annual 
encampment, besides going out to 



the rifle range over by Hongkew 
Park and firing 120 rounds of Lee 
Enfield, 120 rounds of Springfield 
and 40 rounds of Colt .45 with five 
or six of my schoolmates, once or 
twice weekly. During the first Sino- 
Japanese affair I was called out 
to protect the settlement in Jan- 
uary and February, 1931. I wore 
my one unform for two months 
solid, patrolling the borders and 
st: eets of Shangh i. with a Lewis 

wii.h ammunition, sleepii^^m con- 
cre'.e decks and giving all my time 
to the protection of Americans 
and their investments in Shanghai. 

Now when I apply to the Navy 
for extra service pay for time 
spent in the SVC, they have never 
heard of the SVC. Yet men who 
spent three years in the National 
Guard here in the U. S., who have 
never seen such duties as I saw 
and who had about the same train- 
ing, are receiving the extra service 
pay. Do you not think my claim 
is justifiable? 

I enlisted in the Navy in Novem- 
ber, 1942, as a Seaman First Class 
and am now stationed here as an 
instructor in Aviation Maintenance 
School. My wife sold our home in 
West Los Angeles in March, 1943, 
and came down here to stay with 
me. Up until September, 1944, when 
I made AMM 1/C, my living ex- 
penses have been on the debit side 
and now I am just getting by. I 
am sure that a lot of former vet- 
erans of the SVC have found 
themselves in a similar predica- 
ment. There were about 500 of us 
prior to that first Sino-Japanese 
affair, and over a thousand when 
we were fully mobilized. Among 
our old members and leaders whom 
I recall were Bruce Jenkins of 
AAU, Capt. Jack Doughty and 
Capt. O’Neil of Anderson Myers, 
Sgt. Awad and, of course, Maj. 
Sauer. I am sure if you would con- 
tact any old members who are in- 
fluential enough, they would take 
| up the promotional end of my 
proposition. 

EDWARDO F. De MEGLIO. 
Norman, Okla. 



Share the News! 

Do you enjoy the news you 
read in the Shanghai Evening 
Post about other former Far 
Easterners? They'll enjoy news 
about y»u just as much! The 
Post has special correspondents 
in four key centers spanning the 
Continent: 

WASHINGTON — Mrs. Erna 
Carson, 4520 MacArthur Blvd., 
N.W. (Zone 7.) 

CHICAGO — Richard Lieban, 
201 N. Wells St. 

LOS ANGELES — Ruth Bene- 
dict, 236 N. Cononado St. (Zone 
26.) 

SAN FRANCISCO — Ira C. 
Lee. 1022 Washington St 

POST BOX communications 
should be sent to the Editor, 
Shanghai Evening Post, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 



Friday, January 12, 19^5. 
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The Post Reviews 

Far East Books 



FILIPINOS AND THEIR COUN- 
TRY, by Catherine Porter; PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS IN WAR AND 
PEACE, by Marie M. Keesing. In- 
s stitute of Pacific Relations. 25 
cents (each. 

“Filipinos and their Country” 
portrays in fictional travelogue 
style the visit of a businessman, 
James B. Burton, and his wife, of 
Greenvale, Ohio, to the Philippines 
in 1939. On the second anniver- 
sary of the fall of Corregidor, com- 
fortably back at home, Mr. Burton 
says, "What bothers me is what 
comes after fighting. How are the 
Filipinos going to get the country 
back on its feet. You know, the 
war hasn’t solved any of the prob- 
lems we saw when we were there. 
It’s only made them worse.” 

These two Americans saw a great 
deal more and understood more 
deeply the problems of the Fili- 
pinos than most tourists, and as 
they were homeward bound, Mr. 
Burton observed, “Don't fool your- 
self, mother. If there’s trouble 
ahead for the Philippines, there's 
trouble ahead for us. Besides what 
we’ve seen here fits into a bigger 
pattern. Manchuria, Spain, Ethi- 
opia, Czechoslovakia — the small 
countries are being gobbled up one 
by one. The big countries’ turn 
will come next — unless they can 
all get together and stop the tide 
of aggression before it’s too late.” 
History of Pacific Islands 
"Pacific Islands in War and 
Peace” points out "the exigencies 
of war are making the Pacific 
Ocean to all intents and purposes 
an American lake. Will it remain 
after the war? Do we want It to 
remain so?” As an aid in under- 
standing the complex situation in 
the central and south Pacific this 
pamphlet presents in concise form 
a description, of the Pacific island 
area. 

"The political future of the South 
Seas depends upon what type of in- 
ternational organization is worked 
. ou; after the war,” the pamphlet 
“both globally and iov 
the r.u-ific region . . . the Pacific 
islands form 3 unit that can be 
analyzed realistically as regards 
its own needs and problems . . . 
Just as the island, rs pioneered the 
Pacific centuries ago, 50 today they 
are exploring and adapting to a 
new era in which their island 
homes have a vital role.” — H. M. L. 

Chinese universities and libraries 
have sent to the United States 13 
packets of books addressed to vari- 
ous universities and Government 
agencies reciprocating the gifts de- 
livered by Mr. Wallace. These in- 
clude Chinese soil publications for 
the Department of Agriculture, se- 
lected Chinese research journals 
for 13 American universities, re- 
search monographic journals for 



V. S China Resent 
Each Other’s News 

American dislike of Chinese 
news censorship is matched by 
Chungking’s resentment of the 
tenor of the news the Ameri- 
can press prints about China, 
according to last week’s issue 
of Editor and Publisher. 

•'Chungking censorship is bad 
enough and the American press, 
restive under restraint, is apt 
to make a field day out of any 
real news that slips by,” the 
magazine states, me cninese 
seemingly have “difficulty un- 
derstanding that black headlin- 
ing by American newspapers of 
bad news which leaks out of 
China is the inevitable reaction 
to any break in the regular diet 
of Chinese milksop spooned out 
by Government propagandists.” 

And so they ask, the article 
continues, “What is China to 
the United States anyway — 
friend or enemy?” 



the American Council of Learned 
Societies and various scientific 
journals for the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

American publishers have agreed 
that 27 different text books could 
be reproduced in China as a war 
measure. The U: S. Department of 
State has paid a token royalty and 
sent two copies of each text book 
to China. The International Re- 
lief Committee, United China Re- 
lief and the Ministry of Education 
of hina have contributed CN$50,- 
000,000 for the reproduction by a 
lithographic process. 

The China Medical Board, an af- 
filiate of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, has reached an agreement 
with the W. N. Saunders Co., Phila- 
delphia, for the publication in 
China by photo offset of 28 medical 
textbooks. Not more than 5000 of 
each will be made with the under- ! 
standing that none shall be ex 
ported from China. This project is 
sponsored entirely by private citi- 
zens. 

A contest for the best book of 
fiction or non-fiction, on any sub- 
ject of interest to the general read- 
er, written by a member of the 
Foreign Service, of any grade — 
from clerk to ambassador — re- 
signed or retired, or the wife or 
husband of a member, has been 
announced by The John Day Co. 

The award is $1000, $500 of which 
is an outright award and $500 an 
advance against book royalties. The 
contest closes May 31, 1946. Full 
details may be obtained by writing 
to the Foreign Service Contest 
Editor, The John Day Co.,, 40 East 
49th St., New York 17. 



Far East Filins 



KEYS OF THE KINGDOM, screen 
play by Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
and Nunnally Johnson, from the 
novel by A. J. Cronin, produced 
by 20th Century-Fox. ltivoli 
Theater, New York City. 

Like mbst screen versions of 
popular books, Hollywood’s interp- 
retation of Mr. Cronin’s spiritual 
story about a Catholic missionary 
merely skims the surface of the 
real depth of the original work. 
But it does manage, however loose- 
ly, to portray a man of intense hu- 
mility and saintly disposition. 

The screen play, as the novel, 
follows the life a Catholic priest 
from boyhood in Scotland through 
his many years as a missionary in 
an isolated Chinese village. Greg- 
,ory Peck, as Father Francis Chis- 
holm, transmits to his audience an 
understanding of the humble priest 
and does a creditable job. 

He attends a parochial college, 
undecided about continuing at a 
seminary until the death of the 
girl be loves causes him to turn 
to the church. Beset by doubts of 
his fitness and in continual fear of 
"failure.” he is shipped off to China 
by a patriarchal bishop, portrayed 
by Edmund Gwenn, to assemble 
his thoughts and find peace .within 
himself. The old bishop assures 
the young priest that he is a suc- 
cess, x-ather than a failure, because 
he is not an "ecclesiastical me- 
chanic.” 

Arriving in China, Father Fran- 
cis finds his mission in ruins, his ; 
alleged 400 communicants, "rice i 
Christians," a complete lack of I 



funds and China in a revolutionary 
state. Backed by a genuine good- 
ness, unwavering faith and coui’- 
age he overcomes all obstacles, but 
it takes dreary yeax-s of hardship 
and heartbreak — and a whole life- 
time. When he is finally recalled, 
he leaves behind a thriving mission 
and a love in the hearts of the Chi- 
nese villagers for himself and the 
works of God. 

Although Gregory Peck is the 
central character, his supporting 
cast is excellent. Not the least of 
these is Benson Fong, who • plays 
the role of Joseph, Father Fran- 
cis' right-hand man and first 
Christian convert. Other Chinese 
actors include H. T. Tsiang, the 
villain; his wife, Si Lan Chen, 
daughter of Dr. Eugene Chen; 
Richard Loo, Philip Ahn, Keye 
Luke, Paul Fung and Peter Chong. 

— S. L. C, 



Scientific Museum 
Opened in Peipei 

Three hundred representatives 
of various scientific organizations 
attended the opening ceremony of 
the West China Scientific Museum 
in Peipei. last week, according to 
Chinese News Service. 

Among the speakers 'were Dr. 
Wong Wen-hao, geologist and Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs, and 
Zen Hnng-chun, chairman of the 
Science Society of China. The lat- 
ter -“id the museum was another 
effort of the Society to promote 
science and cost CN$7, 600,000. 



China Outlines 

Framework 

OfTradePolicy 

(Contiimed. from page 1) 
and free enterprise, and invites 
foi'eign investment. 

Excerpts from this resolution 
were published by the Shanghai 
Evening Post last week on the 
basis of U. S. Government monitor- 
ings of Chungking Radio broad- 
casts, distributed in this country 
by the Office of War Information. 
The text has now become avail- 
able, and is repi-oduced herewith: 

The task of China’s economic 
reconstruction must be undei-taken 
along the line planned in the 
teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen so 
that economic developments under 
a general reconstruction plan will 
eventually lead to the establish- 
ment of an economic system pre- 
scribed in the Three Principles of 
the People. 

In the future all possible meas- 
ures should be taken to encourage 
free enterprise in so far as they 
are not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the “regulation of capital.” 
Various means should also be de- 
vised to attract foreign capital, 
which is to be utilized in China 
in the spirit of fostering interna- 
tional economic coopei’ation on the 
basis of equality and reciprocity, 
provided that such cooperation 
does not prove detrimental to our 
sovereign rights or to the realiza- 
tion of our economic plan. In this 
manner it is hoped that free enter- 
prise will furnish an impetus to the 
economic development of China 
and help hasten the consummation 
of our reconstruction plans. 

Gxiiding Principles 

Following are the guiding prin- 
ciples: 

L The industx’ial development of 
China should be carried out along 
two lines, (1) by private enter- 
prises and (2) by state enterprises. 

II. In order to facilitate the di- 
vision of labor under a general 
plan for economic reconstruction 
the following provisions concern- 
ing economic enterprises are to be 
ODServed: 

(1) The kinds of state monopo- 

js should not be too numerous. 

Such monopolies include (a) postal 
service and telecommunications, 
lb) arsenals, (c) mints, (d) princi- 
pal railroads, and (e) large-scale 
hydraulic power plants. 

(2) Private capital may engage 
any enterprise other than state 

monopolies. 

(3) The government may, on its 

vn account or in coopei'ation with 

Chinese or foreign capital, engage 
enterprises which private capital 
is not fully capable of developing 
or which the Government regards 
as being of special importance, 
such as large-scale petroleum fields, 
steel plants, air and water trans- 
portation. 

(4) All enterprises which are 
operated by the government in co- 
operation with Chinese or foreign 
capital should be organized in the 
form of business corporations. The 
government, apart from exercising 
such administrative supervision as 
provided by law, is entitled to par- 
ticipate in the management of all 
matters relating to the business, 
finance, and personnel of such cor- 
porations solely in its capacity as 
a shareholder. 

Private Enterprise 

(5) With the exception of state 
monopolies, all enterprises operated 
by the government, whether with 
or without the cooperation of Chi- 
nese 01 ; foreign capital, in so far 
as they are of a commercial charac- 
ter, should, as regards their l’ights 
and obligations, be treated in the 
same manner as private enterprises 
of a like character. 

HL The establishment of any im- 
portant private enterprise should, 
according to law, be submitted to 
the examination and approval of 
the govex-nment on the basis of 
the general plan for economic re- 
construction. (Important matters 
to be considered include location 
of the projected plan, production 
capacity, kind and quality of out- 
put, issuance of shares and bonds, 
etc.) 

To all piivate enterprises that 
conform to the general plan for 
economic reconstruction, the gov- 
ernment should give special en- 
couragement including financial 
aid and transportation facilities, so 
that they may achieve their sched- 
uled programs. 

IV. No restriction shall be placed 
on the percentage of foreign shares 
of capital in any Sino-foreign en- 
terprise. In the organization of 
such a cox-poration it shall not be 
made a fixed rule that the general 



manager be a Chinese, although 
the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors must be a Chinese. 

Observe Chinese laws 

V. State enterprises may contract 
foreign loans or seek foreign in- 
vestments through competent gov- 
ernment organs, provided that they 
first be approved by the govern- 
ment on the basis of the general 
plan for economic reconstruction. 
Private enterprises may also direct- 
ly undertake such negotiations, 
provided that similar approval of 
the competent government organs 
is obtained. 

VI. All enterprises in China 
which are directly financed and 
operated by foreign nationals on 
their own account should observe 
Chinese laws and regulations. In 
the case of certain special enter- 
prises which would require special 
authorization for the establishment 
and operation, special charters or 
franchises may be granted to 
foreign nationals upon applications 
to and approval by the Chinese 
Government. 

VII. Persons in the government 
service are forbidden to participate 
in the operation and management 
of any enterprise that falls within 
the scope of their supervisory func- 
tions. 

It seems inevitable that the exist- 
ing laws and regulations concerned 
will in some cases be found to be 
in conflict with the above stated 
principles. Such cases should be 
referred to the Legislative Yuan 
for revision with a view to har- 
monizing ah existing legislation on 
the subject. 



'Happy New Year 
In 24 Languages 

At the first Assembly of 1945, 
in Finney Memorial Chapel of 
Oberlin College, undergraduate 
students wished each other and 
the faculty a Happy New Year 
in 24 different languages. Each 
language was spoken by a young 
man or young woman to whom 
it was either the native tongue 
or a natural language because 
of long residence in the country 
represented. 

Languages from the East 
were Tamil, Hindustani, Sia- 
mese, Chinese, Korean Japanese, 
and Hawaiian. 



14th IS PREPARED! 

Despite the loss of airfields in 
eastern China, the 14th U. S. Air 
Force is “in a great many ways 
prepared to support a landing on 
the China coast" by American 
troops, Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault said in Kunming last week. 



BANKS TO MERGE 

Nine of the largest savings banks 
in Japan— five in Tokyo, three in 
Osaka and one in Nagoya — will be 
merged into one central bank with 
total deposits of 8,500,000,000 yen, 
according to Radio Tokyo. 



Cable Reports 
6 Missioners 
At Macao Well 

Cable communication received at 
Maryknoll, N. Y., last week . from 
Maiyknoll Sistei's on the Island of 
Macao off the southeast coast of 
China, gives assurance that all are 
well and have sufficient food and 
clothing. 

The cable— addressed to the 
(Mother General and the Sisters of 
Maryknoll, as well as to the fami- 
lies of the Macao missioners — read: 
‘Loving greetings. Everybody well. 
Sister Marie Teresa improving in 
hospital. Sufficient food, clothing. 
No mail.” 

The six Sisters at Macao are* 
Sister Mary Patricia, dalighter of 
Mrs. Hannah Coughlin, 60 Warren 
Arlington, Mass.; Sister Mary 
Beatrice Meyer, sister of Mrs. Leo 
Freund, 1448 W. Ninth Sit., Daven- 
port, Iowa; Sister Mary Famula 
Clements, sister of Mrs. J. L. Dun- 
can and George W. Clements, 157&9 
Fairfield, Detroit; Sister Ann Mary 
Farrell of Pittsburgh, sister of Mrs. 
J. C. Somers, 31-48 78th St, Jack- 
Heights, N. Y., and Mrs. A. J. 
Farrell, 631 Almond St., Long 
Beach, Calif.; Sister Maria Teresa 
Young of Hongkong, and Sister 
Maria Corazon Jaramillo, M. D,, 
of Cagayan, P. I. 

Early in the war, Sister Patricia 
and: Sister Beatrice were removed 
to this neutral Portuguese Island 
under Japanese escort from their 
flourishing mission in Kongmoon; 
South China. 
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Lingayen Area 
Called ‘Back 
Door to Manila’ 

(Post Special Co j respobid&nc e ) 

WASHINGTON— Lingayen Gulf, 
where Americans made their Luzon 
landing, is aptly called "the back 
door to Manila." Pangasinan Prov- 
ince bordering the Gulf on the south 
and east, with its total area of 
22,090 square miles and population 
of 742,475, has a greater mileage of 
constructed roads than any other 
province in the Philippines. 

The western part of the province 
is mountainous. In the eastern part 
lies the flat Luzon plain, 16 miles 
in width at its narrowest point, ex- 
tending from the Lingayen Gulf on 
the North to Manila Bay on the 
South. The entire plain is cultivat- 
ed, mostly in rice, sugar and corn, 
and it would seem this would be 
ideal for movement of troops to the 
South. The rice paddies would be 
dry by this time as rice is planted 
from April to June and harvested 
from November to January— one of 
the facts which Gen. MacArthui 
unquestionably took into considera- 
tion. 

Strategic Air Value 

Another distinctly strategic value 
of this province is the possibilities 
for airfields. Before the war there 
were six fields in this area: three 
in La Union, bordering the gulf 
North of Pangasinan, and three in 
Pangasinan. There are unlimited 
possibilities suitable for airfield 
construction inland from the Lin- 
gayen Gulf because of the flat ter- 
rain. x im 

The weather is another impor- 
tant factor. Typhoons are uncom- 
mon in this area and there are few 
storms in January, February and 
March. i •‘vi « 

La Union Province in the North 
has many miles of sandy shore 
line, ideal for landings. The coastal 
road and railroads run close to the 
shore. 

Lingayen City, capital of Pan- 
gasinan Province and one of its 
largest communities, is close to the 
southern shore of Lingayen Gulf- 
m—r '**■ 

tween the beach and ih- »lmay 
River. Rice is the chief agricul- 
tural product and fishing the most 
important industry. 

Populace Hocanos 

There are several concrete public 
buildings, a good electric power 
plant, and water and electric sup- 
ply. Lingayen is surrounded by 
marshes. An airstrip built by the 
Japanese on a long sandpit front- 
ing the town made it one of the 
first American landings this week. 

Principal inhabitants of La Union 
and Pangasinan Provinces are the 
Ilocanos. They, are all Christians, 
hardworking and industrious and 
have indicated their loyalty to the 
United States through their gue- 
rilla leaders. English is widely 
spoken in this area and was the 
language used in the schools be- 
fore the Japanese occupation. 
Spanish is spoken slightly by older 
inhabitants, and Tagalog, the offi- 
cial language, is widely under- 
stood, although not used as much 
as English. 

Although this is primarily an agri- 
cultural area, and much of the 
land was under cultivation, there 
was not enough food grown in 
normal times to maintain the en- 
tire population and much rice and 
corn were imported. Coconuts were 
exported. 

Relief Vessel 
Leaves Japan 

The Hoshi Maru, Japanese ves- 
sel bearing relief supplies for 
American prisoners of war in 
China, left Japan this week after 
a day's postponement "due to the 
delay in the arrival of a reply from 
the U. S. Government guaranteeing 
safety of navigation,” the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry announced in a 
broadcast reported by the FCC. 

On New Year's Day the State 
Department announced that, fol- 
lowing a "specific request” from 
Japan for safe conduct for the 
ship, the U. S. sent "agreement to 
the request." 

Radio Tokyo said that the Hoshi. 
Maru is scheduled to arrive in 
Shanghai Jan. 13, in Tsingtao on 
Jan. 19 and to return to Moji, Ja- 
pan, on Jan. 29 

URGES COOPERATION 

At a New Year dinner honoring 
over 70 Allied officers in Chung- 
king Gen. Chiang declared that 
'one sure foundation of lasting 
peace lies in friendly cooperation 
among members of the family of 
nations." 



American Troops Swarm Over Ormoc Street 




—Acme. 

A narrow, muddy street in Ormoc, Leyte, is alive with American soldiers following a night battle 
In which the city was captured from, the' Japanese. U. S. units cut the main highway running north and 
south through the Ormoc corridor at two points, dividing the enemy troops there into three segments. 



Landowners 
Seen Financing 
1945 Budget 

( Continued, from page 1 ) 
rice and wheat rather than money 
will be collected. Large land own- 
ers will be required to pay sub- 
stantial taxes plus semi-compul- 
sory contributions primarily to 
improve living conditions among 
Chinese troops. They will also be 
required to sell additional produce 
to the Government at prices con- 
siderably under current market 
levels. 

Altogether the landed class is 
expected to furnish the equivalent 
of S90.000.000 piculs of rice which 
has a colossal monetary value and 
will make up the major portion of 
the tax revenue. 

A portion of the deficit may be 
met by increased sales of import- 
ed gold, importing of commodities 
through foreign credit loans rather 
than outright cash purchase and 
by floating domestic loans. 

Loan Increase Expected 



Luzon Landings Point Way 
To Major Battle in Islands 



( Continued, from page 1) 
ships were destroyed by the U. S. 
Navy planes, together with land 
planes converging on the Philip- 
pines from many points, including 
the Marianas. 

Last week a line of transports 
and supply vessels some 80 miles 
long, perhaps 800 in number, sailed 
from the central Philippines along 
the western coast of Luzon. They 
were attacked by Japanese planes, 
with “some loss and damage” to 
protecting warships. United States 
headquarters report no damage to 
transports: the Japanese claim 35 
transports sunk, plus numerous 
battleships and aircraft carriers, as 
is usual with Japanese announce- 
ments. 

On Thursday of last week mine- 
sweepers begat', cleaning up Lin- 
gayen Gulf. Friday American war- 
ships began a bombardment of the 
shore, and the landings began 
Tuesday at 9:30 a.m., Gen. Mac- 
Arthur and his staff going ashore 
before noon. 

Little Opposition 

The first landing, on a. 15-mile 
stretch between Lingayen and San 
Fabian, were almost without oppo- 
sition. The bombardment destroy- 
ed whatever fortifications may 
have been prepared by the Japa- 
nese over the past three years. 

Filipinos waving American flags 
ran to the shores as soon as the 
bombardment ceased, and more 
than 1000 landing barges began to 
carry men, tanks and guns ashore. 
Some of the Filipinos said the 
Japanese had fled when the' bom- 
bardment started. If so, it was un- 
der orders from the high Japanese 
command which had seen their men 
annihilated in previous bombard- 
ments in the western Pacific. 

After two days of the world’s 
most intense bombardment on Ta- 
rawa, in 1943, the Japanese sprang, 
from their protected holes and 
poured machine gun fire into 



American marines wading ashore 
almost unprotected. Today fire- 
power has so developed that no 
living thing remained on the beach 
fringe on the Lingayen Gulf. 

It has been just three years since 
the American and Filipino armies 
fought a rearguard campaign from 
this same Lingayen Gulf down to- 
ward Manila. Then it was that 
cavalry with futile heroism charg- 
ed Japanese tanks, and were anni- 
hilated after slowing the enemy for 
a few hours. 

Today, with mechanized weapons 
of every kind the American troops 
are marching inland from the 
beaches. The new flame-throwing 
tanks, which destroy everything 
within a range of 150 yards, guard 
our soldiers from hiding Japanese. 

110 .'■files of Plain 
iMext week win see the campaign j 
I develop into the broad plain which 
leads 110- miles to Manila, This is 
the first time in the war against 
the Japanese that the jungle does 
not. have to be surmounted. Pas- 
tures and rice paddies, dry and 
bare in this season, afford firm 
footing to mechanized transport of 
all kinds. 

A further landing to the south of 
Manila may be expected. 

The greatest question, as to how 
long or hard the campaign will be 
before Manila is freed, is whether 
the Japanese will at last send down 
their modern ships and their plane 
reserves from Japan proper, for a 
final decision on seapower. Japa- 
nese opposition on Luzon, no mat- 
ter how fanatical, can only delay 
but cannot hazard the inevitable 
If the Japanese retire on Manila, 
tht centuries-old city founded by 
the Spanish conquistadores may 
be badly damaged in the siege. If 
Gen. MacArthur can maneuver the 
retreating Japanese toward Ba- 
taan, and exterminate them on 
that peninsula full of memories, 
his triumph will be complete. 



( Internment News 



Two Red Gross messages have , 
come recently to E. Read, 119 Rud- | 
dington Lane, Wilford, Notting- j 
ham, England, from two sons who | 
are interned, one in Yu Yuen Road, . 
Shanghai, and the other in Yang- | 
chow. 

William -Read’s message reads, 
“All's well. Alf OK. Enough food, 
etc. IRC good to us. Children have 
good times. Don’t worry. We are 
all right. Love to all. Will and 
children.” This message was writ- 
ten on June 6, 1944. 

Alfred Read’s message, written 
on May 5, 1944, reads, "Dear Mum: 
We are all well. Hope you all same. 
Receive parcels from Shanghai. 
Growing lettuce and tomatoes. All 
at Yu Yuen Road. Well. All send 
love. Alf." 

A British prisoner of war in 
Germany received the following in 
June, 1944, from the Stanley camp, 
Hongkong: “Latest received yours 
June 27, 1943. Mother’s Jan. 30, 
1943 ... All ours here well. Have 
started garden . , In reporting 
this the Hongkong Fellowship 
News Letter - comments, "It is apr- 



6000 (J. S. Internees 
Await Liberation 

Some 6000 American civilian 
internees held in the Philippines 
by the Japanese, are expected 
to be liberated when Luzon is 
freed, according to officials in 
Washington. About 4000 of these 
civilians are thought to be at 
Santo Lomas camp near Ma- 
nila on Luzon. 

The situation with regard to 
prisoners of war is not clear, 
because there is thought to be 
little hope of freeing many of 
the men captured during the 
days of Bataan and Corregidor 
immediately upon arrival of 
American troops. 

Many of the prisoners have 
been removed to Japan, al- 
though the Japanese have not 
transferred civilian internees, 
according to partial and unof- 
ficial reports received by the 
State Department. Estimates 
place the number of American 
prisoners of war held in the 
Philippines at 13,000. 



ticularly interesting t<r note that through quicker than those from 
letters from Germany are getting England.” 



Requests Received 
For Internee News 



News of N. C. Irvine. British 
civilian, who was employed by the 
United Molasses Co„ Inc., with 
business in Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Manila, now interned in Poo- 
tung Camp, Shanghai; sought by 
Nora Irvine, 6 Alma Close, Muswell 
Hill, London, N 10. England. A 
25-word message written in Sep- 
tember, 1943 and received in 
March, 1944, is the last word from 
him. 



ADDRESSES SOUGHT 



An increase in domestic loans is 
expected as the result of the com- 
pulsory deposit in Government 
banks of a certain percentage of 
all deposits held by all private 
banks. This is somewhat along the 
lines of the U. S. Federal Reserve 
but is for a different purpose. Such 
enforced deposits will be made 
available to the Government which 
will issue securities for any funds 
borrowed. 

Actually, the procedure amounts 
to indirect borrowing from smaller 
depositors who otherwise are out 
of reach since the bond interest 
rate is not sufficiently attractive 
to lure investors. 

Bond subscriptions, payable in 
national currency, are reported far 
below quotas, giving rise to the 
proposal that J>onds be issued in 
pounds sterling, U. S. dollars and 
gold, with a fixed exchange rate in 
national currency. 



Addresses or Paul and Muriel 
Jernigan, Neville and Kathleen 
Merritt, Enid Gracey and Ruth 
Teachout; sought by Mrs. G. H. 
Malone. 16 Garland Lane, Green- 
acres. Valley -Stream, l ong Island, 
N. Y. 

Address of Keldin S. Dunbar, 
whose father, Edward Dunbar, is 
interned in the Philippine Islands; 
sought by Mrs, Mary Floyd 
Colson, Home Service Correspond- 
ent, American Red Cross, National 
Headquai-ters, Washington 13, 
D. C. 

Addresses of relatives of the fol- 
lowing persons who have been re- 
ported as interned in the Far East, 

. K. Allen (of Alles), clerk, age 
Miss M. S. Allen, age 12; A. 
V. Klaus, born 1887; L. Smith, born 
1873; sought by Margaret Shotton, 
Chief, Inquiry Unit, Home Service, 
American Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, Washington 13. 
D. C. 



UN$10,000,000,000 Revenue 
| Is Expected in 1945 

| The Chinese Ministry of Finance 
has prepared its budget foi 945 
on the basis oi an expc' led • ^ 
' nue for the fiscal yeai of mcso 
] than ON $10,000,000 ,000, according to 
| a Radio Chungking broadcast, re- 
I ported by the FCC. 

Revenue from Government mo- 
nopolies during the year is esti- 
mated at $4,400,000,000, of which 
! the tobacco monopoly will produce 
i $3,600,000,000 and the match mo- 
nopoly $800,000,000, the radiocast 
stated. 

A budget of CN$1,400,000,000 has 
been prepared by the Chungking 
city government for 1945, a Chung- 
| king broadcast stated. The city’s 
proposed expenditures are divided 
I into two sections, national and 
local, according to the broadcast 
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Taft Proposes U. S. Insurance on P. I. Damages 



Sponsors Bill 
To Reimburse 
Victims of War 

(Continued from page 1) 
ment for war damage as if their 
citizens had been able to insure 
their property.” 

Measure Would Amend 
Section 5 (g) of RFC Act 

The text of the Taft measure (S. 
104) follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That section 5 (g) 
of the Reconstruction Corp. Act, 
as amended, is hereby further 
amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 

"(c) Upon the reoccupation of 
the Philippine Islands by the 
United States, the War Damage 
Corp. shall make a complete study 
of the damage to public and pri- 
vate property in the Philippine 
Islands resulting from the Japa- 
nese conquest thereof and from 
the reoccupation thereof by the 
armed forces of the United States. 
Tire War Damage Corp. shall make 
a comprehensive report to Con- 
gress with regard to such damage, 
together with recommendations for 
further legislation if it considers 
such legislation necessary: Pro- 

vided, however, that, subject to the 
limitations hereinafter contained 
and without further action by Con- 
gress, and in spite of the fact that 
no contract of insurance was en- 
tered into or any premiums paid, 
the protection provided for in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall extend 
to real and personal property sit- 
uated in the Philippine Islands, ex- 
cept accounts, bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of debt, securities, 
money, bullion, stamps, furs, jew- 
elry, precious and semi-precious 
stones, works of art, statuary, 
paintings, pictures, etchings, an- 
tiques, stamp and coin collections, 
manuscripts, books, and printed 
P .'plications, curiosities, objects of 
historic or scientific interest, plea- 
sure watercraft, pleasure aircraft, 
standing timber, growing crops, or- 
chards, personal apparel, house- 
hold furniture, real property which 
is not a part of a structure or 
building, and buildings which, with 
a view to tax evasion or avoidance 
weiv l.ot declared for taxation 
prltSr to Dec. 31 1941. 

Scope of Protection 

"Such protection extended in the 
Philippine Islands under this 
amendment shall be against loss or 
damage to property resulting from 
enemy attack, including any action 
taken (by the military, naval, or 
air forces of the United States in 



U. S. Bureau Reverses Ruling 
On China Trade Act Dividends 



(Continued from page 1) < 

was March 15. He refused to rec- 
ognize as law the alternative filing 
date of June 15 established by his 
own regulation under authority of 
the revenue act. 

Company Upheld 
The company petitioned the 
Board of Tax Appeals which, on 
June 30, 1938, upheld the commis- 
sioner. The company then appealed 
to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
which, on Feb. 3, 1939, reversed the 
board and upheld the company. 

Because the commissioner did 
not appeal, the judgment uphold- 
ing the company became final. 
However, the commissioner refused 
to conform his regulation to this 
decision, on the ground that a co- 
brdinate court in another circuit 
might uphold him if a similar case 
arose there, in which event review 
by the U. S. Supreme Court could 
successfully be sought to reconcile 
conflicting judgments. 

Adhering to his position, the 
commissioner, on Sept. 18, 1913, de- 
nied the tax-saving effect of a 
dividend for 1939 distributed June 
3, 1940, by the American Asiatic 
Underwriters, Federal Inc., U.S.A. 
The American Asiatic Underwriters 
petitioned the U. S. Tax Court, 
citing the decision in the C. V. 
Starr & Co. case, to which the 
commissioner yielded Oct. 19, 1944, 
by agreeing with the company. 

Conflict Ruled Out 
In the course of the American 
Asiatic Underwriters case the com- 
missioner’s attention was, at the 
request of George F. Richardson, 
general counsel, directed to the 
fact that all such cases reviewed 
would be decided :by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit and that consequently no 
possibility of conflicting decisions 
existed to warrant further delay in 
mending his regulation to con- 



Gen. Hurley Presents 
Credentials to Chiang 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley 
presented his credentials to Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek this week as 
United States Ambassador to 
Chungking and declared that 
friendship between "indomit- 
able” China and the United 
States has never been more se- 
cure. 

"There are anxious days and 
hard battles ahead,” he said, 
“but the purpose of the enemy 
to subjugate China has failed. 
The war is not over, but victory 
over the enemy is certain. Out 
of this holocaust America, sees 
emerging a free and united 
China.” 

After Gen. Hurley presented 
his credentials, he was tendered 
a dinner by Gen. Chiang which 
was attended by nine other 
Americans, including George 
Atclieson, Jr., American Em- 
bassy counselor. 



form to the C. V. Starr & Co. de- 
cision. The resultant amendment 
recognizes that any lawful exten- 
sions of the tax-return time limit 
automatically and correspondingly 
extends the tax-saving dividend 
time limit. 

In the C. V. Starr & Co. case, 
the company’s oral argument was 
presented by Judge J. B. Allman 
of Rockymount, Va., a brother of 
Judge N. F. Allman of the film 
of Allman, Davies & .Kops, of 
Shanghai. 

The American Asiatic Under- 
writers case was presented by the 
law firm of Donovan, Leisure, 
Newton & Lumbard, 2 Wall St., 
New York City. 



not qualified to enjoy the protec- 
tion of this act, the lienholder, 
pledgee, or mortgagee may file his 
claim with due proof of the exist- 
ence of his pledge, lien, or mort- 
gage, and said claim shall be con- 
sidered to the extent of his interest 
therein. 

Time Limitation 

“(e) Claims for loss or damages 
may be filed at any time after the 
enactment hereof, but not later 
than two years after the termina- 
tion of hostilities with Japan as 
determined by proclamation of the 
President or concurrent resolution 
of Congress, and shall not be paid 
unless filed within that time. 

“(f) War Damage Corp. shall, 
with a view toward the prompt re- 
storation of the economy of the 
Philippine Islands, proceed to pay 
any claim filed under the provi- 
sions of this act after due determi- 
nation of the validity thereof with- 
out waiting for the completion of 
the study and report referred to in 
subsection (c) hereof, and without 
regard to any recommendation it 
may make after the completion of 
its study and report regarding pro- 
tection to public property in the 
Philippine Islands, property owned 
by aliens, or property excepted 
from the provisions of this act. 

“(g) Nothing herein shall modify 
or limit any binding legal obliga- 
tions already incurred by the War 
Damage Corp. under laws hereto- 
fore passed.” 



UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT - 
Dr. Ou Yuan-huai, Education 
Commissioner of Kweichow, has 
been elected president of Great 
China University. He succeeds 
Wang Po-chun, founder and presi- 
dent of the institution, who died 
recently. 



CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATE: 25 words for 25c. Commercial 
notices, St for 25 words, 25o for 
each additional 10 words. 

Address American Edition, 

The Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury, 
101 Fifth Avenue. New York S, N. Y. 



WANTED 



WANTED — Chinese Goods. Gunn & Latch- 
ford, Inc., 323 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
N. Y., are interested in purchasing an- 
tiques or modern Oriental merchandise for 
re-sale. They will offer fair prices for 
exclusive articles such as teakwood or 
lacquer cabinets, tables, chairs, mirrors, 
porcelain or pottery bowls or vases, china- 
ware — gold medallion or blue and white 
Canton-ware — semi-preclous stones, also 
silks or brocades In the piece or by the 



DOCUMENTS, bulletins, communications, 
notices, correspondence, and any other in- 
formation of the Shanghai Local Post, 
1865-1897. E. Klopfenstein, 10528 La 
Tuna Canyon Road. Roscoe 2, California. 



NEW manufacturers agency desires addi- 
tional contacts for import-export repre- 
sentation In postwar Orient. Personnel 
comprised of young, aggressive executives 
with at least 5 years marketing experi- 
ence under “state-side" contracts with 
major American marketers in Chlna-Indta. 
Excellent references. Reply to Box 101, 
Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury, 101 
l Avenue, New York 3, New York. 



WANTED — To Buy small cottage — 
Peitaiho. Will take all risks at the right 
price. Require full particulars. Please 
P.O. Box 104. Shanghai Evening 
* - *“* """l Avenue, N. Y. 



FOR SALE 



CANTON CHINA complete dinner set for 
d2; long-life and rose pattern, tea set of 
e and butterflies, 89 pieces. New. not 
unpacked. May be seen by appointment at 
Suffem, N. Y. Apply Hiram Merriman, 
c/o Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, 
■101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y, 



PERSONAL 



H. GARDINER, M.D., ex-Shanghai, 
transferred his office to 640 Park 
Avenue (between 66 and 67 Streets). 
New York City, and telephone to REeent 
7-0735. 



resisting enemy attack; action by 
enemy representatives, civilian or 
military, or by the representatives 
of any government cooperating 
with the enemy; or action by the 
armed forces of the United States 
or other forces cooperating with 
the armed forces of the United 
States in expelling the enemy from 
the Philippine Islands. 

“Such protection shall not ex- 
tend to property unless on Dec. 31, 
1941, the property forming the 
basis of the claim was ultimately 
owned by the claimant or a de- 
ceased predecessor in interest, 
from whom the claimant acquired 
the property by inheritance, de- 
vise, or bequest, nor unless the in- 
dividual claimant and his predeces- 
sor in interest, if any, were citi- 
zens or nationals of the United 
States on Dec. 31, 1941, and con- 
tinuously to the date of filing 
claim, or in case of predecessor 
in interest, until death. 

“No person who has been con- 
victed by a military tribunal act- 
ing under the authority of the 
Government of the United 'States 
or of the Philippine Islands, or by 
a court, duly constituted under the 
laws of the United States or of the 
Philippine Islands, of having col- 
laborated with the enemy shall 
have the protection of this Act, 
nor shall any corporation or so- 
ciedad anonima owned by any 
such person or persons or by en- 
emy aliens have such protection. 

“The term ’nationals’ as used 
herein shall mean citizens of the 
United States or of the Philippine 



Islands, corporations of the United 
States or a ny state or any territory 
thereof, or of the Philippine Is- 
lands and sociedades anonimas or- 
ganized and existing under the 
laws of the Philippine Islands. 

WDC Finding Final 
“The finding of the War Dam- 
age Corp. with regard to the value 
of the property claimed to have 
been lost or damaged shall be final 
and not subject to review in any 
court. If any action is brought 
against the War Damage Corp. in 
any court of the Philippine Islands, 
War Damage Corp. shall have the 
right to appeal to the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. In the set- 
tlement of any claim, . the War 
Damage Corp. shall deduct and re- 
tain the amount which would have 
been payable as premiums under 
the general plan of insurance in 
foi'ce in the United States. 

“(d) Lienholders, pledges, and 
mortgagees in and over the prop- 
erty which is the subject of section 
5 (g) as amended, shall have the 
right to file claims covering their 
liens, pledges, and mortgages in 
the same manner, with the same 
effect, and subject to the same 
conditions as claims of the owners 
or transferees of such property; 
the compensation for said loss or 
damage to be payable to the owner 
or transferee and to the lienhold- 
er, pledgee, or mortgagee, as their 
interest may appear: Provided, 
however, that in default of a claim 
by the owner or transferee of such 
property, or in case such owner 
or transferee • of such property is 



University of Toronto Honors 
5 China People With l.l..ll.*s 



At a recent convocation at the 
University of Toronto five of seven 
distinguished men and women who 
received honorary LL.D. degrees 
from the Canadian university had 
been in China on missions from a 
few months to many years. 

Baron Robert Silvercruys, newly- 
appointed Ambassador from Bel- 
gium to the UnitecT^ltates, who it 
is reported will arrive in Washing- 
ton from Ottawa some time in Feb- 
ruary, was formerly counselor of 
Legation for Belgium in Peiping. 
Ray Atherton, Minister from the 
United States to Canada, was Sec- 
retary of Legation for the United 
States in Peiping in 1919-20. 

John R. Mott, chairman of the 
World’s Committee of the YMCA 
and honorary chairman of the In- 



ternational Missionary Council, has 
been in China numerous times in 
the course of his long career. John 
C. Ferguson, who returned on the 
Gripsholm, spent many years in 
China as president of the Univer- 
sity of Nanking and later as edu- 
cator, authority on Chinese art and 
culture, and foreign adviser to the 
Chinese Government. 

Prof. Winifred Cullis, outstand- 
ing woman educator from the Uni- 
versity of London, who has recent- 
ly returned to London from New 
York where she has been head of 
the Women’s Section of the Brit- 
ish Information Service in the 
United States, was sent to China 
in 1940 by the British Government 
to give information oh women in 
the war 



The Nation needs your help in 
the war effort. Buy War Bonds 
and War Savings stamps. 



The 

CHARTERED BANK 

of 

INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
and 

CHINA 

65 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N. Y. 



CHUNGKING, CHINA 



Branches in 
Principal Cities in 

INDIA and CEYLON 

Head Office: 

38 BISHOPGATE 
London E. C. 2 



The National City Bank 

of New York 

Head Office: 55 Wall Street 



Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits $228,610,465 

Deposits : ; .$4,205,072,012 

( Figure l oi ./ Dtamirr 31, 11)44) 



65 Branches throughout Greater J 
n n > Vorl* 



Branches and Correspondent Banks j 
throughout the world ^ 
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Hongkong&Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 

:72 Wall Street || 
New York 5, N. Y. if 

♦ 

361 California Street | 
San Francisco 

♦ 

Chungking, China 

♦ ' 

Temporary Hoad Office 

9, Gracechnrch 
Street 
London 



oIMERICAN 

ASIATIC 

UNDERWRITERS 

FEDERAL INC., U. S. A. 



I N COMMON with other American companies operating la 
the Far East, the American Asiatic Underwriters, Federal 
Inc., U. S. A., came under restrictive wartime regulations 
as result of enemy occupation. This situation of course 
transcends the fortunes of any indivldiual enterprise. Mean- 
while, directors and officers of the American Asiatic Under- 
writers in the United States have made continuous efforts 
to keep abreast of all available facts and prepare for the 
post-war period. In conjunction with insurance companies 
and reinsurers, they are studying their responsibilities and 
keeping the A. A. U.’s affairs in such condition that the 
moment business can be resumed they will be In position to 
deal promptly with all claims and other insurance problems. 
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. 9v GRACE COOK . 



T WELFTH NIGHT, in our family, officially ends the holiday sea- 
son. The young master has gone back to school some days before 
but until Twelfth Night the tree dominates the living-room, and un- 
der its shelte* Christmas loot still claims living-room privileges. With 
.Twelfth Night, it is banished to the owners’ quarters. 

Down now come the Christmas candles; down come the last, most 
decorative (Christmas cards, till now allowed standing-room. Down 
come the wreaths, the tinsel, the^ 



Banta Claus in a ricksha pulled 
by reindeer. Back to the attic go 
the carol books, the creche and its 
•figures, the old “Night Before 
Christmas'' with the loved gaudy 
.pictures on which two generations 
have been brought up. Down come 
the silver star from the top of the 
tree, the angel with golden wings 
below it, the carved wooden fig- 
ures from a German shop in 
Shanghai. Back to their boxes go 
the lights. Out to the shrubbery, 
for the birds, go the popcorn 
brings. And out on the snowdrifts, 
to await collection for our town’s 
big annual bonfire, goes the Christ- 
mas tree. 

It is a rather pensive ritual. So 
this time we were playing Christ- 
mas records, as we worked, to 
cheer us on. And then someone 
remembered the old records in the 
attic, never yet unpacked from 
their evacuation journey. Out they 
came, from “Tea for Two" to the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony. (“Bill'' 
Prohme gave me that album, when 
be was hastily closing out his af- 
fairs in Manila, after the shock of 
Rayna’s death in Moscow.) 

Now these records had been 
wrapped by the Shanghai packers 
in old newspapers; so I started a 
bundle of them to join the others 
piled at our curb for a paper sal- 
vage drive next day. 

But at this a howl arose. What, 
throw out the North China Daily 
INews? Chuck the China Press 
on the scrap pile without a glance? 
Unthinkable, maintained the China 
child. 

So I took a look at the papers. 
It then appeared that those pack- 
ers had brought us, out of their 
hoard, the Shanghai press for the 
fiecond week in October, 1940. Re- 
member that week? 

- Twelfth Night, at best a night 
Of wistful reminiscence, straight- 
away became a debauch of nos- 
talgia. 

A dvertisements mocked us 

in big black type. Remember 
those shipping ads? “Go Empress 
as Usual and Enjoy Service”; 
“President Lines Sailings Fort- 
nightly: Passengers for the Presi- 
dent Coolidge are expected at the 
Customs Jetty at 12:30 pm.’’; “The 
Blue Funnel Line: Two Conven- 
iently Placed Sailings Each Month 
to United Kingdom Ports"; The 
Maersk Line, the P and O, and all 
the rest. . . . 

Or the shopping suggestions: 
Chan Kee ("Oldest Furrier in 
Town”) wants to sell you a silver 
fox coat for CN$285, while the Si- 
berian Furriers offer you fur coats 
from CN$79. If you want amuse- 
ment, try the Canidrome: “today, 
S:30 pm.” or the “grand opening” 
of the “Midnight Club.” Sun Ya 
inserts a modest card — it doesn't 
have to brag. Ah, to eat at Sun 
Ya's again! 

"From Day to Day” presents its 
slate of the town’s affairs: 

, “The British Women's Assn. 
Jumble Sale takes place on Tues- 
day, Oct. 15, and the Committee 
would be glad if all jumble could 
be sent in by Monday.” 

: “The autumn rally in connection 
with Union Church will be held 
on Wednesday, Oct. 23, in the 
Church Hall. Tea will be served 
from 5 p.m,” 

. The Rotary Club appeals for 
Christmas toys. 

, “The Shanghai Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution held their first meeting of 
the season. J. B. Powell gave 
talk on the trend of current 
events." 

■ And "Hal” Mills, wrote 
ture article about Shanghai night 
plubs, warning of unheard of rates 
for Christmas and New Year's 
Eves. 

(“JJ3.” and “Hal,” now are in 
hospitals at opposite ends of Amer- 
ica, Bridge House victims both.) 

B UT. THE special interest of 
these papers, of course, lies 
in those “current events:” 

“Acute Crisis On between Japan 
and U. S. 

' ‘Swiss Nabbed for Big Copper 
Theft, but Japanese Force SMP to 
Free Him. 

! “Japan Advertiser Is Sold by 
Fleischer to Times." 

“New ‘Longest Raid' of War Un- 



loosed by Nazis on London." 

“US, Britain. Seen Wooing So- 
viet Union.” 

“Britons Here Not Considering 
Evacuation; Americans Calm." 

These are headlines from a sin- 
gle sheet. On the next day the big 
news is: 

"Philippines Prepare for De- 
fense; High Officials Consider All 
Eventualities.” 

‘No Threat to Foreign Areas, 
Say Japanese” and 

‘US Bankers Here Ridicule Re- 
ports of American Panic.” 

Still there was, for the first time, 
a report that extra liners might 
be sent to evacuate Americans (the 
Manhattan was mentioned as a 
possibility) and the American 
Chamber of Commerce met to dis- 
cuss the plight of “lower-salaried 
Americans wishing to send their 
families back to the States,” re- 
duced fares being suggested. (A 
naive hope, that one!) 

Mayor Fu Siao-en had just been 
murdered. And a fund was being 
raised for Mrs. Krasson, widow of 
the Pole who gave his life so vali- 
antly trying to apprehend the kill- 
ers of "Sammy” Chang. 

Adml. Stirling wrote in a syndi- 
cated piece that if Japan made 
war on America, raids might be 
expected on Pearl Harbor! 

“Such action might happen with- 
out a war declaration for the pur- 
pose of . . • giving Japan more 
time to capture Singapore, the 
East Indies ’and perhaps Hong- 
kong.” 

:r. Willkie said in a campaign 
speech: “This country won't go to 
until the people . - - want to." 
Well, that was true enough. Truer 
than the assurance of a financial 
writer for the NCDN that since 
Japan had not yet passed the limit 
"between what can be settled 
peaceably and what would involve 
a relentness race war which might 
last a generation, I cannot imagine 
that statemanship will miss this 
last hope.” 

But it’s the local bits that pull 
at us: the permanent Englishman 
resident, offering to "take over 
and care for flat of evacuee dur- 
ing absence, provided rent is not 
too high”; the “Shanghai concern, 
absolutely safe'' that “would con- 
sider taking over properties for 
the duration”; the 'cars up for sale 
for U. S. cash — “owner-driven, per- 
fect condition”; Carroll Alcott com- 
menting on a scheme for evacuat- 
ing the Shanghai American School 
en masse to California that "the 
children will go to school in the 
towns where their papas make their 
dollars. Very few local Americans 
would afford to keep their little 
‘Willies’ and Marys in a school in 
California while they struggle to 
make a .living in Iowa, Kansas, 
New York and Maine.” 

How completely right you were, 
Carroll! 

T READS strangely, four years 

after. Here we are, “in Iowa, 
Kansas, New York and Maine,” 
and it looks as if we might be 
here quite a while. Yet the old 
mastheads can still jerk us away 
from scattered jobs and firesides, 
back to that old life whose hold 
on us nobody here at home, how- 
ever dear, quite understands. 

(End of the Twelfth Night de- 
bauch; back to Rochester, New 
York, 1945. May it be for all of 
us a better year than those w 
lived since the 1940 headlines. 



WTB Director Given 
Communications Post 

Gen. Yu Fei-peng, director of the 
new Chinese War Transport Board, 
this week received an additional 
post as Minister of Communica- 
tions, succeeding Tseng Yang-fu. 
Gen. Yu has had a long public 
career and at one time held the 
Communications portfolio. 

Radio Chungking announced that 
Lt. Gen. Fanfe Tien had been ap- 
pointed director of a new Army 
Affairs Administration under the 
Ministry of War. 



Coordination 
Held Nelson’s 
Principal Job 

(Continued from page 1) 
rather than less — and compelled to 
rely on a primitive though agri- 
culturally rich interior. 

Inevitable Spiral 

Shortages naturally have devel- 
oped. These are bad enough, but 
they give rise to speculators and 
speculation which are especially 
mischievous. Of course this means 
that industry gets bigger prices 
for its output, which is an en- 
couragement to industrial produc- 
tivity. But it also means that raw 
materials go up rapidly in price. 
This has the following result: 

A manufacturer buys necessary 
raw materials. In fabricating them 
he runs into labor difficulties be- 
cause of rising costs of living. Quite 
likely his processes become less 
and less efficient, due to labor de- 
lays, poor or substitute materials, 
and so on. By the time he gets 
around to sell he has every excuse 
for putting his price up well beyond 
previous levels. But he may guess 
too low, he may hold his finished 
goods a long time because of con- 
sumer reluctance to pay the new 
higher prices, and he may run into 
Government ceiling controls forc- 
ing him to charge less than he 
should. 

While he holds his goods he is 
out of capital and can’t get raw 
materials to start new manufactur- 
ing processes. And when he sells, 
he is likely to find that his re- 
plenishment of capital is not 
enough to start a new manufactur- 
ing process on the same scale as 
before. Labor is likely to drift away 
meanwhile. Troubles multiply to 
such a degree that almost inevit- 
ably the manufacturer is soon op- 
erating at a fraction of earlier, 
and potential, output. That is what 
is happening in China. That is why 
Donald M. Nelson was called in as 
an outside expert, a Mr. Fixit. 

Not a Santa Claus 

What could Mr. Nelson do that 
the Chinese themselves couldn’t? 
From the outset he made clear 
that he wasn’t to be confused with 
Santa Cuius. He iiad not coine to 
speed up lend-lease supplies to 
China, for example. On the con- 
trary he and his associates were 
well aware that from whatever mo- 
tives, the Chinese were asking in 
some cases for things they former- 
ly had made for themselves, or at 
any rate could make for them- 
selves. In such categories, Mr. Nel- 
son like any sensible man actually 
wanted to reduce Uncle Sam’s con- 
tribution so painfully ferried in to 
China by American airplanes fly- 
ing the high Himalayan Hump. 

But from the outset Mr. Nelson 
approached the China economic 
problem as a patient fact-finder. 
His was no long face, he was 
cheery and optimistic, but he 
sought cures rather than opiates 
and that meant hard-boiled analy- 
sis of all he could see and hear. 

For one thing (he told corre- 
spondents in an early informal 
chat), he ran into the despondent 
argument that it was a mistake for 
Chinese industry to try to pro- 
duce more — that only added to in- 
flation, in the view of some Chi- 
nese. Mr. Nelson's comeback to 
that was instantaneous and devas- 
tating. 

“We'll cure the inflation in a 
hurry if that is the case,” he said. 
"All we have to do is stop all Chi- 
nese industrial production!” 

In Proper Focus 

This reduction to absurdity im- 
mediately put things into proper 
focus. It is to be suspected that 
Mr. Nelson’s own hearty personal- 
ity must have done, a lot to en- 
courage the Chinese toward find- 
ing their own solutions, with a 
little help. Mr. Nelson and his crew 
were frankly impressed, and glad 
to state the fact, over the high 
quality of men in charge of Chi- 
nese industry. It wasn't a mess of 
defeatists and misfits who removed 
a sizeable fraction of Shanghai in- 
dustry 1500 miles inland. They in- 
cluded some of the best technical 
brains in the country, backed by 
courage. But they had somehow 
bogged down. 

So, we return to the question— 
what could Mr. Nelson do for the 
Chinese that they couldn’t do for 
themselves 

If the answer is to be put in a 
single word, let it be “coordina- 
tion.” The Chinese just weren’t 
getting together properly. Every 
manufacturer was trying to meet 
his own problems his own way, 
and often against troubles caused 
by competitors and officials. Not 
only were raw material costs ris- 
ing so fast as to halt the cycle 
of production (a factor which has 



Kuomintang Congress 
To Convene in May 

The standing committee of the 
Kuomintang voted this week to 
convene a party congress on 
May 6 — the first to be called 
since that held at Hankow in 
1938. 

It was expected in Chungking 
that the meeting would deal 
with arrangements for the Peo- j 
pie’s Assembly which Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek has promised 
to call before the end of the 
war to introduce constitutional 
government in China. 



especially handicapped the much- 
publicized industrial co-ops) but 
even orders were lacking. Small 
wonder that the manufacturers 
weren't willing to take 100 per 
cent risks. They were doing pret- 
ty well to take risks of 20 per 
cent or thereabouts, in the opinion 
of many who have attempted im- 
partial inquiry. 

Mr. Nelson lost no time in mak- 
ing the rounds of everybody inter- 
ested. When he found the Chinese 
Army asking for some simple type 
of goods, and wanting them on U. 
S. lend-lease, he made pointed de- 
mand that some Chinese industrial- 
ists be given a chance. And when 
the industrialists showed what an 
almost impossible situation they 
were up against on the rising costs 
cycle, Mr. Nelson went to the 
bankers and the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. 

Ready to Cooperate 

Everyone was willing to “play 
ball,” he fodnd: What they needed 
was somebody to lay down a few 
new wartime rules and make the 
game’s complex parts fit together. 

The rules which Mr. Nelson evolv- 
ed seem to me to be best described 
by the formula “cost-plus," though 
I don’t recall that he himself ap- 
plied the term and perhaps it 
doesn’t fit exactly. At any rate he 
got banking and Finance Ministry 
support assured, and guaranteed 
Chinese manufacturers that if 
their agreements didn’t pan out for 
a living income there would be 
subsequent readjustments. He also 
hustled around like a commercial 
drummer looking for (and getting) 
orders. 

At the time I left China, a few 
days before Mr. Nelson himself 
left, it was still too early to judge 

results. (But things looked promis- 
ing to me. Mr. Nelson’s ideas made 
a lot of sense, he seemed to have 
support for them, he left behind 
a competent staff, and he was 
lucky in having as his Chinese op- 
posite number a modern man — 
Wong Wen-hao, Minister of Eco- 
nomics and now chief of a Chinese 
War Production Board dedicated to 
carrying out the Nelson ideas. 

The Generalissimo is behind all 
this. Everybody, except probably 
the speculators, hopes for success. 
To me Free China's economic prob- 
lem is entering just such a period 
of constructive change as I have 
already indicated to be in process 
elsewhere in the worn, strained 
but by no means hopeless Chinese 
war machine. 

(To Be Continued.) 



MRS. BELL IN SAN JOSE 
Mrs. Nellie Ferris Bell, repatri- 
ated from Shanghai in 1943, is 
making her home in San Jose. 
Calif. 



IPR Delegates 
Favor Seizing 
Jap Properties 

Japanese Government property 
! and that of the royal houses of 
Formosa and Korea should be tak- 
en over without compensation to 
the Japanese after the war, in the 
opinion of delegates from 12 na- 
tions attending the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations conference in Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Chinese delegates declared that 
property in Manchuria would not 
be open to the negotiations of the 
United Nations but would be 
handled entirely by the Chinese 
Government. Property of the Japa- 
nese in Formosa, Korea, Man- 
churia and the mandated islands 
is valued at $200,000,000. 

The Chinese pointed out that 
Japan's industrial ability will be 
needed after the war to supply 
the manufactured goods Asia usu- 
ally bought from Japan and it was 
suggested that Japan’s industrial 
strength, be preserved but the 
products taken as reparations. 

Several delegates recommended 
control of certain industries such 
as chemicals, steel and iron and 
machine tools, as a protection 
against further despoiling by Ja- 
pan. British and Dutch delegates 
expressed the difficulties of being 
specific about these industries. 

Mrs. V. L. Pandit, sister of the 
Indian leader Jawaharlal Nehru, 
was the only delegate to disagree 
with the recommendation that the 
Emperor of Japan, following Ja- 
pan's defeat, must be exiled as 
well as humbled so that all Japa- 
nese be made aware of his new 
status. She felt that the Japanese 
themselves should remove him as 
well as vote the fundamental con- 
stitutional changes in their post- 
war government. 

Proposals for Japan 
Are Called ‘Defective’ 

Twenty-three missionaries "re- 
gard as seriously defective the 
proposals widely made for the 
treatment of Japan in the postwar 
period,” according to a statement 
this week by Dr. Charles W. Igle- 
hart, asst date professor «u 
sions at Union Theological Sem* 
nary and former Japan mission- 
ary. The group includes eight who 
have lived in Japan, five in China, 
six in the Philippines and the 
others in India and Korea. 

Commenting on the statement, 
Dr. Iglehart said that it was not 
to urge a "soft peace or any senti- 
mental treatment of Japan." The 
missionaries assert that Japan 
"was caught and enmeshed” in the 
fundamental causes of war that 
have played upon all nations and 
brought the world to disaster, “the 
emergence of modern nation- 
states,” the principle of empire,” 
"aggressive economic power," and 
“racial and social antagonisms." 

Among the signers of the joint 
statement are Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
and Dr. Ida M. Scudder, of India; 
Dr. Galen M. Fisher, Dr. T. T. 
Brumbaugh, and Harold E. Fey, 
of Japan; A. K. Jensen, of Korea; 
Dr. Frank Laubaeh and Dr. E. K. 
Higdon, of the Philippines; Prof. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Vernon 
Nash and Ray Sweetman, of 
China. 
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48 Americans 
Are Interned 
At Hakodate 

Conditions in Hakodate, a pris- 
oner of war camp in Japan, and 
Kamiso, one of the two Hakodate 
subcamps, are reported in the Jan- 
uary Prisoner of War Bulletin on 
the basis of an International Red 
Cross delegate’s visit made last 
September. Of 334 prisoners in 
Hakodate, 48 were Americans; five 
Americans were in Kamiso and six 
in the Muroran subcamp which 
was not visited. 

Food was the same as served to 
camp guards with a daily ration 
consisting of bread, baked weekly 
in the camp, rice and other cereals, 
vegetables, potatoes, a small 
amount of meat and fish, sugar, 
green tea, and fruit in season. 
Eggs and milk were used only for 
the sick, rftd no butter, margarine, 
or cheese was provided. Break- 
fast served the day of the visit of 
the delegate consisted of bean 
soup, potatoes, cabbage, and pump- 
kins. For lunch there was bread, 
jam, pumpkins and pickles, and 
for dinner, potatoes and pork soup. 

Jap Medical Officer 

The health of the men was 
looked after by one Japanese medi- 
cal officer, prisoner doctors assist- 
ed by prisoner orderlies, and one 
dental officer. There were 20 in 
the infirmary, nine of whom were 
suffering from amoebic dysentery. 
Others in the infirmary, were 

t£> the delegate. Average, weight 
h-d ncicasad from 132 to 138 
pounds from 1943 to September, 
1944. Between August, 1943, and 
September. 1944, 11 deaths had 
been reported. 

At Kamiso, a garden provided 
tomatoes, peppers, beans, eggplant, 
radishes, and spinach. A few pigs 
and rabbits were being raised. Two- 
thirds of the prisoners were work- 
ing in a nearby cement plant. 

In the main Hakodate camp, 
men were housed in 13 one-story 
wooden buildings, 10 of which were 
new. There was, according to the 
delegate, electric lighting, fire- 
fighting equipment, and sufficient 
dugouts for air raid protection. 
Five or more thin blankets, one 
sheet, a pillow, and a mosquito net 
were provided for each man. Japa- 
nese-style hot baths were available 
every other day and cold showers 
at any time. 

Deficient in Fats 

Two American army doctors, 
Capt. John Reed Bumgarner and 
Capt. Albert N. Brown, were inter- 
viewed by the delegate in the pres- 
ence of the camp commander. 
Protein and fats in the American 
Red Cross food packages were con- 
sidered important factors by these 
doctors because camp rations, ade- 
quate in carbohydrates, were de- 
ficient in fats and proteins. Two 
Red Cross food packages per 
month per man were deemed 
essary, although the doctors stated 
( Please turn to page 6) 



Were They Puppets? Patriots? That ’s Query Nationalist-Red 

Confronting Islands Officials Under Japs Unity Accord 

Reported Here 



By HIRAM MERRIMAN 

What is to happen to the mem- 
bers of the Japanese-controlled 
Filipino Government in Manila,, 
when the American-Filipino armies 
enter the Philippine capital, per- 
haps within a very few weeks? Are 
the officials headed by President 
Jose P. Laurel 'to be dubbed pup- 
pets or patriots? 

That will soon be a public and 
burning question in the Philip- 
pines. 

Under Jap Rule 

The Manila Government was 
named and closely supervised by 
the Japanese, and gave at least lip 
service to their conquerors. But so 
far as is known non'e of these Fili- 
pino officials has ever actually 
taken any action that has done 
harm to the cause of the United 
Nations. It is true that President 
Laurel in the name of the Philip- 
pine Republic declared war on the 
United States, but at the same 



The weekly review of War 
Fronts of the Far East is on 



time he issued a proclamation that 
no Filipinos would have to fight 
with the Japanese. So far as is 
known no Filipinos are fighting on 
the side of the Japanese against 
the American invasion of Luzon. 

The whole world knows how the 
Filipinos as a whole resisted the 
Japanese from th. time of the &t- 
-ack'iA December, i>*i. •»un oo. 
and stolen weapons, 'he Filipino f 
guerillas from thlnr strongholds 
island jungles slowly drove back 
the Japanese to main ports. By the 
time American forces landed in 
Leyte the Filipinos controlled serv- 
eral of the larger islands, and set 
up regularly organized govern- 
ments, with currency, a postal sys- 
tem, and of course taxes, paid in 
food and supplies by a willing pop- 
ulace. 

No Guerilla Liaison 

Meanwhile, the central govern- 
ment in Manila had no connection 
with the guerillas, officially at 
least, and some outward efforts 
were made to reorganize a Filipino 
constabulary to keep order. The 
Japanese had little success with 
the constabulary, so far as assist- 
ance in fighting the guerillas was 
concerned. The constabulary had 
no objection to drawing rations 
and meager pay to run down stray 
carabaos, but when the conquer- 
ors attempted to send them against 
their own countrymen, it just 
didn’t work. Guns seemed to get 
out of order or disappear, and the 
constabulary never could find any 
guerillas anyway. 

Last year the Japanese gave up 
attempts to use Filipinos in any 
military way, and an inkling of the 
situation can be seen by the fact 
that when American planes first 
bombed the Islands last August the 
Japanese took away all weapons 
from the constabulary on Luzon 
and Mindanao. Shortly after that 
< Please turn to page 6) 




Refugees Assert Near Famine 
At Manila; 100,000 in Flight 



Manila is reaching the famine 
stage, With produce shipments 
halted by a complete breakdown 
of «0ansportation facilities, refugees 
from the Philippines capital dis- 
closed in Lingayen this week. 

The closing phase of Japanese 
rule has increased the suffering of 
internees and "people are dying 
of starvation,’’ according to Atana- 
cio R. Ombac, assistant prosecut- 
ing attorney for Manila. 

After the Americans landed on 
Leyte, the Japanese peso became 
practically worthless, and the soar- 
ing inflation forced even rice be- 
yond the reach of the masses, the 
refugees reported. 

Train service from Manila to the 
north was suspended in October, 



only a few troop trains moving 
by night between Dagupan and the 
capital. However, despite the trans- 
portation collapse, at least 100,000 
persons managed to escape from 
Manila, whole families walking 
hundreds of miles into the prov- 
inces with a few household posses- 
sions strapped to their backs. 

Catholic Archbishop Michael 
O’Doherty is reported to be the 
only American at liberty in Man- 
ila. After his palace was damaged 
by bombs in November, the Arch- 
bishop moved to Baguio. His sec- 
retary, a naturalized German, has 
been interned. 

Irish and Spanish priests have 
been permitted freedom of move- 
ment, and church activities have 
been generally unmolested. 



Camjlo Osias Benigno Aquino 

— Photo s oy Acme. 

Four of the principal figures in the Manila Philippines Government 
under the Japanese are pictured above. Vargas is (puppet) -Ambassador 
to Tokyo; (Laurel heads the Manila Government; Aquino, former head 
of the Kalibapi, has been succeeded by Osias. 



China's Trade Decisions Held 
Portents of Fair Treatment 



China’s new policy toward for- 
eign enterprise and private Chi- 
nese ca/pital is discussed in the 
following article, sixth of a 
series resulting from the Editor’s 
fifth visit to Chungking. 

By RANDALL GOULD 

Economic isolationism is forced 
upon China under present condi- 
tions of war and blockade. Under 
t, prices of commodities have risen 
to 450 times as much as prewar, or 
more in some instances. Goods of 
every kind are scarce. Life is hard, 
often miserable. Yet through many 
months, while the National Govern- 
ment has been formulating its basic 
economic policies, spokesmen for 



Novefnber was only a matter of 
days after decisions had been 
reached which should be of great- 
future importance to foreign 
enterprise and Chinese private en- 
terprise. The foreigner will re- 
ceive, it was confirmed, the fair 
deal foreshadowed by announce- 
ments of September, 1943, and also 
it was decided to give Chinese pri- 
< Please turn to page 5) 



Text of statement on Chinese 
trade policies, issued by K, P. Chen 
at the International Business Con * 
ference at Rye, N. Y., is on page 8. 



postwar economic isolationism have 
put up a hard and sometimes ap- 
parently winning fight. 

To them, the picture is not as I 
have painted it in the paragraph 
above. They advocated "national- 
ism.” They portrayed the foreigner 
as an exploiter. They urged — just 
as many before them have urged in 
Berlin, in Rome, in Tokyo — that 
the Government could do every- 
thing better than private enter- 
prise of any nationality, even 
Chinese. 

My arrival in Chungking last 



( Post Special Cerresixmdence) 
WASHINGTON — Strong indica- 
tions that a long-anticipated agree- 
ment had been reached between 
the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment headed by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and t(he Commu- 
nist Government at Yenan were 
contained in highly confidential re- 
ports received in authoritative 
quarters here this week. 

Chinese sources generally were 
silent on the report, and an inquiry 
at the Chinese Embassy met with 
the response by an official spokes- 
that there was "no confirma- 
tion” of the report. The report of 
the agreement was buttressed, 
however, by two news develop- 
ments of the week which were al- 
lowed to pass through the Chung- 
king censorship. Private mail ad- 
vices also suggested a strong 
trend. 

Reshuffling Still On 
One of the neiws developments 
was a Chinese News Service dis- 
patch which stated that the "re- 
shuffling of Government offices 
is still going on,” and the other 
was the publication by the Sao 
Tang Pao (the Chinese Army news- 
paper in Chungking) of a predic- 
tion that the American Army 
would land on the China coast: 
“by June, or possibly befoiq 
March.” 

Such a development would mnko 

, it ia 

out in informed quarters her. 

.the Chinese are to benefit as ■. 
nation in the ejection of the Japa- 
nese from their territories and the 
framing of the peace , treaties 
which will follow. This view was 
taken in the Sao Tang Pao article, 
according to the Chungking Radio 
broadcast of the context, the 
broadcaster quoting the Army; 
newspaper as commenting: 

"We must be ready .to welcome 
and fight shoulder to shoulder with 
our gallant U. S. ally.” 

Fresh Initiative 

According to the Washington re- 
port of the Nationalist-Red agree- 
ment, the Chungking representa- 
tives are believed to have taken a 
fresh initiative in the unity nego- 
tiations in view of the fact that 
other minority parties, more di- 
rectly represented in the wartime 
capital than at Yenan, would be 
involved. The Chungking feeling, 
it is understood, was that any sort 
of an agreement would be prefer- 
able to continued agitation by the 
various minority groups which have 
sought a share in the Government 
along with the Kuomintang. 

Representatives of the National- 
ist and Communist governments! 
are understood to have been fairly; 
cooperative at the initial meetings! 
which have resulted in the long- 
anticipated agreement, and a ten- 
tative schedule of governmental 
(.Please turn to page 7) 



Rsmeita in F.S. From Tar I n l»a n 
For Aid Talks With Roosevelt 



( Post Special Correspondence) 

WASHINGTON — President Ser- 
gio Osmena, just back from the 
Philippine Commonwealth head- 
quarters at Tacloban, Leyte, is ex- 
pected to confer with President 
Roosevelt, probably sometime next 
week, on matters affecting Philip- 
pine relief. An earlier conference 
was prevented by plans for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s fourth-term inau- 
guration here Saturday. 

President Osmena emphasized 
Philippine relief requirements in a 
statement issued shortly after his 
return to the United States, point- 
ing out that as a result of the 
"continued resistance” of the Fili- 
pinos they have been left "without 
food, necessary medicine and cloth- 
ing." The statement added: 



•The gallant stand of our gueril- 
las has caused many towns to be 
ravished by the enemy. Now an- 
other titanic struggle is taking 
place which is causing even greater 
suffering. 

"I consider the, relief of this suf- 
fering of such prime importance 



A picture of President Osmena 
being greeted by his daughter, Mrs. 
Maria Osmena Chamley, on his ar- 
rival in Washington is on page 2, 



to the welfare of my people that 
I have returned in order to pre- 
sent the whole matter personally; 
to the President of the United 
States.” 

President Osmena stopped off at 
Jacksonville on his way to Wash- 
ington for a physical check-up. 
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Col. Evans Carlson recently 
spent, several days in Chicago. 

Mrs. S. J. Teaze, formerly of 
Yokohama, is living in Bethesda, 

Md. 

Mary Shearer, of West China, is 
studying at Scarritt College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dr. Irma Highbaugh, of West 
China, is at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Krishnalal Shridharani addressed 
a meeting of the East and West 
Assn, last week in Chicago. 

Abbie G. Sanderson, from 1917 
to 1937 a teacher in Swatow, is- lin- 
ing in South Berwick, Maine. 

[Ralph Monk, formerly of the 
Philippine Bureau of Education, is 
an attorney in Mosinee, Wis. 

Ann Elizabeth McGinnis, SAS '30, 
who is now the wife of W. R. Bas- 
kin, is living in Hammond, Minn. 



Bela Pio, formerly of the faculty 
of SAS, has retired from teaching 
and is in defense work in Portland, 
Ore. 

Sarah Tucker, formerly of Shang- 
hai, has announced her engage- 
ment to Frank Wiseman, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Cpl. Albert C. Fitch, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Fitch, is some- 
where in China with the U. S. 
Army. 

Frieda Staubli, on furlough from 
her work in Foochow, is studying 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Camp- 
bell, formerly of Shanghai, are 
making their home in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

Joseph A. Bors has replaced 
Richard V. Haller as chief of the 
International News Service bureau 
in Honolulu. 



“Peggy” Porterfield Benson, for- 
merly of Shanghai, announces the 
birth of a son on Jan. 9. Mrs. Ben- 
t.on is now living in Philadelphia. 

rtsy CeH — *<•. ui^st 

editor of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
has returned from covering Saipan 
and the Philippines campaign. 

Mary Blackford, formerly of Mc- 
Tyeire School, Shanghai, will ar- 
rive in New York soon to study 
at Columbia University. 

Philip Lin is speaking under the 
auspices of the East and West 
Assn, from Jan. 21 to 25, in Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Paris and Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Philip Chai of the traffic depart- 
ment of Pan American Airways re- 
cently passed through Chicago en- 
route to Miami. He was formerly 
with ONAC. 

“Children of China” is a current 
school circuit exhibit in the New 
York City Schools under the board 
of Education. The exhibit is spon- 
sored by the East and West Assn. 

“People of China" is the subject 
of an exhibit now being shown at 
the Naval Air Training Base, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. The exhibit will ex- 
tend until Feb. 15. 




Let every man sweep the (snow 
from before his own doors, and 
not trouble himself about the 
frost on his neighbor’s tiles. 

Proverb. 



the Chinese War Relief Fund and 
the Canadian Red Cross. 

An exhibit of Malvina Hoffman’s 
“Portraits of the Pacific” is cur- 
rently at the Edgewood School, 
Birmingham, Ala., under the aus- 
pices East and West Assn. It ex- 
tends until Feb. 5. 

Eleanor Kitchin of Sargent 
School, Cambridge, Mass., has been 
visiting in New York City. Miss 
Kitchin was formerly an instructor 
in physical education with the 
YWCA in Shanghai and Peiping. 

Mrs. R. J. Bryan, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, has been visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. C. Hondru (Alice) 
in Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. Lt. Keder 
Bryan, on furlough, has also been 
there with his wife. 

The World Service Fellowship of 
the YMCA will hold a dinner meet- 
ing at the Lotus Village, 143 W. 
47th St., New York City, on Jan. 
19. Scheduled speakers are Dr. C. 
L. Hsia, of the Chinese News Serv- 
ice, and R. S. Hall. 

Peggy Durdin, Time and Life 
correspondent ar I wife of Tinman 
DO.- Sin. correspoiic/ertc of the "New . 
York Times, received a slight in- 
jury recently in a jeep accident 
near Hopin in north Burma. She 
is in a hospital in Myitkyina. 

Ronald Russell, 206 W. 92nd St., 
Seattle 5, has issued the Christmas 
number of his mimeographed pub- 
lication, The Overseas Newsletter, 
in which he publishes a directory 
of more than 200 former residents 
of*Japan. 

Mrs. Eleanor Pray, of Berwick, 
Maine, is visiting her daughter, 
Mrs. T. B. Dunn, in Berkeley, Calif. 
Peggy and Patricia Dunn accom- 
panied Mrs. Prey to the West 
Coast and are spending the winter 
holidays with their parents. 

H. G. W. Woodhead, CBE, re- 
turned to New York City by plane 
this week from St. Louis where he 
gave two addresses under the aus- 
pices of the YMCA. Mr. Woodhead 
was also interviewed on two radio 
programs. 

“Ed” Rowland, formerly on the 
staff of Dodwells, China and Bur- 



Mrs. William P. Roberts was 
guest of honor at a tea given by 
the churchwomen of the Pennsyl- 
vania Diocese of the Episcopal 
Church recently. 

Prof. Luther Q. H. Chin, of Cen- 
tral University, Chungking, passed 
through Chicago on his way to 
New York this week. Prof. Chin re- 
cently arrived in the United States 
from China. 

Mr. and Mrs. Armand Darrigrand 
(Naomi Muenzenmeyer) with their 
baby son, Andre, who have been 
spending some months in Washing- 
ton, plan to return to New York 
City. 

Gen. Pechkoff, French Ambassa- 
dor to China, and Delvaux de 
Fenffe, Belgian Ambassador to 
China, presented their letters of 
credence to President Chiang Kai- 
shek last week. 

Charles H. McMurtry, Honolulu 
bureau chief for the Associated 
Press, has returned to the main- 
land on leave. Leif Erickson, re- 
cently returned from Leyte, is act- 
ing chief. 

The School of Nursing of Pei- 
ping Union Medical College has 
opened a special eight-week course 
to train co-eds of the five Chris- 
tian universities and colleges in 
Chengtu as nurse’s aides. 

Dwight W. Edwards, field direc- 
tor of United China Relief, on 
leave from China, spoke in Toronto, 
last week, under the auspices of 



GettingOutPaper 
In Chungking 
No Bed of Roses! 

Students of cow-pasture journal- 
ism could pick up a number of 
tricks by studying the mishaps 
of our Chungking Edition, accord- 
ing to latest letters from Charles 
S. Miner. 

In getting out the Dec. 10 issue 
Editor Miner was first confronted 
by total lack of electricity through- 
out the whole area of the plant. 
That meant that finally the press 
had to be turned by hand. But 
plenty happened before that. 

The proof-reader wandered off 
after lunch and failed to come 
back, so Mr. Miner and Paul 
Cheng, the accountant, had to read 
proof. Finally in late afternoon a 
printer dropped three galleys of 
handset type. It all had to be la- 
boriously picked up, returned to 
cases and reset. 

The Messrs. Miner and Cheng 
finished late, by candle light, they 
report. 

Howard Miller, American Edition 
accountant, hasn’t had to read 
proof yet but our adding machine 
just added up wrong for him. Note 
to Chungking Edition: Please send 
an abacus by first plane! 



ma, is in Bombay where he has 
joined the staff of the GIP Rail-J 
way. His wife, Aimee, and their 
three children are also in India, 
but are living in the hills. 

Lauchlin Currie, authority on 
Chinese matters, has been return- 
ed to the White House staff as an 
executive assistant to President 
Roosevelt. He continues, however, 
as deputy administrator of the 
FEA. 

Mathilde Killingsworth, formerly 
of Soochow, is working at Method- 
ist headquarters, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Her sister, Louise 
Killingsworth, formerly of Mc- 
Tyeire School, Shanghai, is study- 
ing at Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary. 



Mabel Nowlin, of the NCC in 
Chungking, will be on the program 
of the Northeastern Jurisdictional 
meeting of the Woman's Division 
of the Methodist Church scheduled 
in Atlantic City Jan. 29-31. Miss 
Nowlin will study in New York 
City this winter and is staying at 
100 Morningside Drive after Feb. 1. 



A Daughter Greets Her Famous Father 







Anna E. Moffet was married to 
Dr. Bruce Wilber Jarvis on Jan. 5 
in Chengtu, Szechuen. Mrs. Jarvis 
was for many years secretary of 
the Nanking Station of the Pres- 
byterian Mission. She returned to 
West China last summer after 
spending some time in the United 
States. 

From Mrs. George Fitch comes 
word that from October through 
December she spoke 112 times in 
10 states, and had traveled 9841 
miles. Mrs. Fitch is now on a 
speaking trip which will take her 
to Nevada, northern California, 
Texas, Arkansas and New York 
State. 



Dr. and Mrs. T. B. Dunn, 
Gripsholm repatriates, entertained 
Far Eastern friends on New Year’s 
Day at their home i in Berkeley, 
Calif. Among the guests were the 
Allans, Bordwells, Bournes, Paul 
Copt, the Culbertsons, Laidlaws, 
Charles Ravens, W. R. Rices, “Al” 
Shumacker and the Watsons. 

Irene Chub, formerly Miss Rog- 
ers of Hongkong, is in Calcutta 
with her two daughters. Her hus- 
band, "Tore." who was with the 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co. in China 
and Burma, is in Calcutta as India 
representative. 

“Jimmy” Crossland, formerly with 
the Chinese Customs, Foochow, has 
joined the Royal Indian Navy. Mrs. 
Crossland and their daughter, Lena, 
are in Bombay where the latter is 
attached to the RN Office. Harry 
has a job in China. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. B. Hollings- 
worth are living at 1270 St. Charles 
Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth represented the Na- 
tional Carbon Co. in China and 
Java, and returned to this country 
in 1942. 

W. G. Hillen, chief engineer and 
director of Oriental Carrier Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., in Tokyo until 
194.0, is now associated with the 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hillen live at 120 Sher- 
bourne Rd„ Syracuse, N. Y. 



Mrs. Alice H. Hendry (Mrs. J. L,), 
who went to Soochow as the wife of 
a missionary in 1888, is living in 
Oak Park, 111. Her son, Dr. C. H, 
Hendry, is practising medicine in 
Beaumont, Tex., living at 2494 Hazel 
St. 

Dr. Harold E. Henke, until 1940 
superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Shuntehfu, North China, 
is making his home in Orland Park, 
with Mrs. Henke and their two 
sons, Robert and Richard, and 
their daughter, Lois. 

Thorbjorn Holmsen, president 
and general manager of T. M. Hol- 
sen, Inc., Manila, and honorary 
consul for Norway in the Philip- 
pines since 1934, is living at 990 
Geary St., San Francisco, for the 
duration. 

Dr. Clara A. Nutting, on furlough 
from her medical work in China, 
is located at Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tenn. Her sister, Rena 
N. Billings (Mrs. Osmond J.), who 
spent five years in Foochow some 
years ago, is living at 8 Andover 
St., Georgetown, Mass. 

Dr. Chiang Mon-lin, head of the 
Chinese delegation to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations Conference in 
Hot Springs. Va.. was guest of hon- 
or at a recent luncheon given by 
the China Institute in America. 
Other guests included Chien Tuan- 
sheng, Ning Eng-cheng, Wu Wen- 
tsao, members of the IPR delega- 
tion and Dr. Yu Tsune-chi, Consul 
General in New York, Donald M. 
Brodie, L. Carrington Goodrich, 
Henry R. Luce, Walter H. Mallory, 
and Dr. Meng Chih. 



President Sergio Osmena, president of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, is greeted by his daughter, Maria Osmena Chamley, ,upon his 
arrival in Washington last weekend. [Brig. Gen. Carlos (P. Romulo, left, 
Philippine Resident Commissioner, accompanied President Osmena. 



Events Next Week 



Monday, Jan. 22 

4 p.m. — Tea for members, China 
Tiffin Division, China Society, 570 
^Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Gretchen Green will speak on her 
experiences in India. 

8:30 p.m. — Liu Liang-mo, speak- 
er, Ethical Culture Society, 2 W. 
64th St., New York City. 

Tuesday, Jan. 23 
5:30 p.m. — Chan Wing-tsit, pro- 
fessor of Chinese culture, Dart- 
mouth College, speaker, “The Music 
of China,” Iranian Institute and 
School for Asiatic Studies, 9 E. 
89th St., New York City. 

Wednesday, Jan. 24 
8:00 p.m. — New York East and 
West Chapter Cooking Group, sec- 
_ond lessop on Philippine Cocking, 

' Finch J unior College, :i2 E. 7blh 
St., New York City. ' 

8:00 p.m— Folk Culture of the 
East, Tai Ko t dancer, East Orange 
High School, East Orange, N. J. 
Thursday, Jan. 25 
30 p.m. — Chinese Art Society of 
America, Paul Pelliot, member of 
French Academy and Legion of 
Honor, professor at College of 
France, speaker. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 83rd 
St., New York City. 

Friday, Jan. 26 
30 p.m. — Dinner in honor of 



Mail from F. E. Camps 
Received Last Month 

About 1500 pieces of mail from 
the Far East arrived in the 
middle of December, according 
to the latest Prisoner of War 
Bulletin. A Soviet steamer 
brought the mail across the Pa- 
cific from Nakhodka, where the 
Japanese picked up supplies for 
American and Allied prisoners 
of war and civilian internees. 

Most of the mail was dated 
in September, although one let- 
ter was marked Oct. 16. Under 
date of Sept. 25 were a number 
of cards from several men in 
Zentsuji who had been tra i . s- 
tr-wcil frv.-;- ihc . *»VMrpp?nes n n 
Sept •?. OlWr mail came from 
Hongkong, Osaka, Hakodate, 
Tokyo, and Zentsuji, but a num- 
ber of camps were not repre- 
sented, and nothing came from 
the Philippines. 



Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit on the 
occasion of India Independence 
Day, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. 

8:00 p.m. — Drama Workshop 
Group, New York East and West 
Chapter, 112 E. 96th St., New York 
City. 



SchumacherNamed 
Board Member 

One new director, Alfred E. 
Schumacher, was elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the China Society 
of America this week in New York 
City. Philo W. Parker presided in 
the absence of the president, Clark 
H. Minor. 

The officers, reelected for three- 
year terms, include Clark H. Minor, 
president; William M. Chadbourne, 
Howard E. Cole, K. C. Li and Philo 
W. Parker, vice president; James 
A. MacKay, treasurer; Mrs. Frank 
L. Hough, secretary; with an execu- 
tive council made up of the offi- 
cers and William S'arman Black, 
G. Ellsworth Huggins and J. E. 
Swan. 

Other directors are Franklin Q. 
Brown, Ellisworth Buck, Louis K. 
Comstock, Cornell S. Franklin, 
James E. Fullam, L. C. Goodrich, 
Bang How, Andrew B. Humphrey, 
Henry R. Luce, Li Ming, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Moore, Richard C. Pat- 
terson, Jr., W. H. Plant, W. S. 
Robertson, C. F. Yao and > H. P. 
Thomas. 



NEWSPAPERMAN IN NAVY 
Lt. Jack R, Howard, USNR, who 
worked on the Shanghai Evening 
Post in Shanghai some 10 or 12 



year ago in the course of a world 
tour, has recently been seeing the 
world aboard a U. S. destroyer at- 
tached to Adml. Kinkaid’s Seventh 
Fleet. In the last 10 months, he 
has touched among other places at 
Darwin, Brisbane, the New Hebri- 
des, the Admiralty Islands, Eni- 
wetok, Hollandia, Guam, Palau and 
Leyte. He is on leave from his desk 
as assistant executive editor of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 



The Nation needs your help in 
the war effort. Buy War Bonds 
and War Savings stamps. 



G. R. Coleman & Co. 

Incorporated 
Established 1920 

SUCCESSOR TO 

ELBROOK, INC. 

% 

& 
n 

Active Representation 
throughout South America 
EXPORTERS ❖ IMPORTERS 
SALES AGENTS 
50 CHURCH STREET 

NEW YORK 7. N. Y. 





CHINESE FOOD 




UPTOWN 


m As You Knew It 


nowvrows 


150 W. 52d St. 




220 Canal St. 


New York 




New York 


Circle 6-2123 




WOrth 2-6850 


COCKTAIL BAR and RESTAURANT 

OPEN TILL 4 A.M. 
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Platform News 

All Washington, apparently, is in- 
terested in the Far East these gray 
January days, and the talk of the 
town is China— Korea— the Philip- 
pines. 

Did you ever run across Mrs. 
Jesse B. Yaukey in China? She was 
born over there, has written books 
on the country, and, “Yes, I should 
like to go back." 

She and her husband, who is a 
statistician in public health service, 
now live five miles from Washing- 
ton in Bethesda. Md. Mrs. Yaukey 
talks about "Democracy on Pagoda 
Street." That is not symbolical; 
there is a Pagoda St. (“even the 
Chinese call it that”) in Yochow, 
where she lived for 11 years — Yo- 
chow on the edge of interesting 
Tungting Lake. 

"America's Future Relations with 
Asia” is being discussed at meet- 
ings by Edwin Marx, recently of 
Nanking. Mr. Marx, a Columbia 
University graduate, came back to 
this country from China on the 
second Gripsholm and is working 
in Washington. 

Another popular speaker is C. H. 
Lo, public relations attache at the 
Chinese Embassy. Mr. Lo is dis- 
cussing China’s position in the 
present war. 



“Be a 



it i f u 




Erna Carson 



Korea' 

scheduled topic 
of the Home 
Travel Club and 
Arlene Hayden 
(“I haven’t been 
there for far too 
many years”) 
has some hand- 
colored pictures 
of Korean cos- 
tumes. 

And the Phil- 
ippines. Scarce- 
ly a day goes by 
that Brig. Gen. 

Carlos P. Romulo, Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippines, does 
not give a talk somewhere. He’s 
just back from the MacArbhur 
scene, back /ill: firsthand knowl- 
•ri'-c o ' - light. He speaks with 
ana holds his audience 
I'laiTi - ' 3a>s. 

VW- nave seen t..<- Amei..an flag 
and the Filipino flag flying over 
that land again,” you can see those 
two flags flying side 'by side! 

At a recent meeting of club 
women, one person said, “He is a 
wonderful speaker.” In the House 
of Representatives, a member said, 
“I have heard no more eloquent 
and informative address delivered 
during the several years of my 
service here.” 

Nylons, perfumes, 

Violets blue — 

To the girl who phones. 

“Here's news for you.” 

Gasoline, ham 
Coupons for shoes — 

To the man who writes, 

“Can you use this news?" 

Remember? 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. “Eddy” Tahill 
who lived in that attractive Chi- 



nese house in Peiping? They are 
stationed right here in Washing- 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude B. Miller 
of Nanking? They are home — in 
their own land — after 17 years in 
China. It is inevitable that con- 
versation with the Millers should, 
turn to the Orient. They both 
feel a great admiration for Gen- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek as a 
leader dealing with the war prob- 
lems of today and the peace prob- 
lems of tomorrow. 

Horace Smit h, Department of 
State, Shanghai and other points 
in China? He’s in town now, but 
not for long. Destination — 'Moscow. 

M. and Mme. Lucien Basset? 
Monsieur Basset was an exchange 
broker in Shanghai, and one of 
the founders of the French Club.' 
They are at Carvel Hall, Annapolis. 
Md., waiting for things to open up 
in France and China. 

Edna Pottle, their daughter, lives 
in Washington where her husband 
“Val” is with the Navy. 

Mrs. W. G. Coventry, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. V, G. Lyman of 
Shanghai She's here, too, seen at 
many a gathering of China folks. 
The Lymans, by the way, were of 
Standard Vacuum fame in the 
“good old days.” 

Tltis Is What I Heard 

Jack Nuland, Caltex, is enroute 
to Cairo, or maybe there by now. 
Young Jay Nuland is in New 



Guir 

Eugene Turner is in India work- 
ing among the Chinese there. 

“Bill” Carson, of Mukden, is in 
Melbourne. Australia. 

“Johnny” Gilliam’s brother. Dr. 
A. Gilliam, has been presented 
with a medal and citation for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service” in 
connection with public health serv- 
ice in the Burma-China-India thea- 
ter of war. 

Frank Allen, surveyor in Han- 
kow, and “Inky” Allen are in Mon- 
| treal with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

Nina and George Blowers, NOB, 
lankow, are in Addis Ababa and 
i liking it immensely, 
j Ar uilu Maude ia-.\, SLznu-±id 
I Vacuum, China, now with Socony, 

I Washington, had to move. In four 
days they found another house. 

I Their new address is 1320 N. Stuart 
St., Arlington, Va. 

| Mrs. Bertha Lum has returned 
to her home in New York after a 
visit here with her daughter, Mrs. 
Colin Crowe. No, she didn’t say 
that she liked Washington better 
than New York, but she is coming 
back in six weeks. So! 

Some one mentioned Mrs. Lum’s 
latest book, "Alien Corpse,” and 
asked, “That's a mystery story, 
isn't it?” 

"Could 'Alien Corpse' be any- 
thing but a mystery?" replied Mrs. 
Lum with a little chuckle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gibson, 
Hankow and Manila, are acquiring 
a tan in Milton, Fla., where Mr. 
Gibson is head of the USO. They 
say, rashly, "Tell all our China 
friends to come and see us.” 



China Making 
Five Judicial 
Improvements 

The Chungking vernacular Cen- 
tral Daily News, in commenting 
on China’s new judicial reforms re- 
cently, pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment is making the following 
improvements: 

Unification of judicial power. 
Special criminal cases formerly 
handled by military tribunals are 
now handled by civilian law courts. 
Hence it is necessary to expand the 
ordinary courts aiid augment their 
personnel. 

Closer Coordination 

Enforcement of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act. Persons arrested by the 
Army, police or gendarmerie must 
be handed over to the court within 
a prescribed period. Hence there 
should be closer coordination be- 
tween the court and the Army, 
police and gendarmerie, and the 
judicial police should be strength- 
ened. 

Trial of law suits involving aliens. 
Lawsuits involving Chinese and 
foreigners within Chinese territo- 
ries are now tried by the Chinese 
courts. Judges should be compe- 
tent on international criminal code 
and private international law, and 
law interpreters should be trained. 

Establishment of more courts 
Building of more prisons, im- 
provement of the livelihood of pris- 
oners, training of the judicial po- 
lice and improvement of their 
treatment, and training of judicial 
doctors. Greater efforts should be 
exerted along these lines. 

Procedures Simplified 

Improvement of legal procedures. 
The Chinese legal procedure pat- 
terned after the European system 
is found to be too complicated and 
is to be simplified. 

Chu^ Cheng, president of the Ju- 
dicial' Yuan, was quoted by . Chi - 
nese News Service as saying that 
the soundness of the political ad 
| ministration of a country can be 
gauged by the law abiding spirit of 
its people. He is of the opinion, 
CNS reports, that the best in Amer- 
ican and British judicial systems 
should be adopted to establish 
new judicial system in China, 
j The experimental district court 
J >n Chungking has already, estao- 
| lished a ; division to try spe- 
| cial criminal cases in order to at- 
! tain a higher degree of efficiency, 
I according to Chinese News Serv- 



Mrs. Stockwell, Lee 
Speak at Oberlin 

At the January meeting of the 
China Club. Oberlin College stu- 
dent organization devoted to get- 
ting better acquainted with China 
and the Chinese people, Mrs. F. 
Olin Stockwell and Pao-Ch’en Lee 
were the speakers. 

Mrs. Stockwell's subject, illus- 
trated, was "Foochow and the Trek 
of Wen Shan School." She taught 
music in China for 12 years, at 
Fukien. West China Union College 
and Ginling. Mr. Stockwell is now 
in China while Mrs. Stockwell is 
living in Oberlin. 

Mr. Lee led the meeting in the 
singing of Chinese songs. He is the 
former dean of the National Con- 
s'rvatory of China, and the first 
director of school music education 
China has ever had. He used some 
of the songs from "China’s Pa- 
triots Sing." a book which he com- 
piled and which the Chinese Min- 
is! ry of Information published in 
English. 

SUITS FOR REFUGEES 

Ten thousand suits of cotton- 
padded clothing are being taken 
into the war regions of Tuyun, Tu- 
shan and Nantan by Ku Clieng- 
kang, Minister of Social Affairs, 
for distribution among China’s 
refugees, Radio Chungking an- 
nounced. 



Loyola Gives LL.D. 
To Canton U. Head 

“Religion and education continue 
to spread their benign influence on 
all classes in China,” Dr. Chen 
Ping-chuan told a convocation at 
Loyola University, Los Angeles, in 
which he received the degree ot 
doctor of laws. Dr. Chen is presi- 
dent and fotinder of Canton Uni- 
versity. 

After graduating from Columbia 
University in 1924, Dr. Chen re- 
turned to China where he was pro- 
fessor at various universities, in- 
cluding National Sun Yat-Sen, Na- 
tional Central and Central Politi- 
cal. He has also held positions in the 
Ministry of Finance and has writ- 
ten widely on statistics and eco- 
nomics. 

A special message from Bishop 
Paul Yu-pin was read at the con- 
vocation by Dr. Pan Chao-ying 
chief secretary to the Bishop. 

EXCHANGE ADJUSTMENT 

Regarding the question of read- 
justing the official exchange rate 
of U. S', dollars, Chinese Govern- 
ment sources state that it will be 
considered in respect of conditions 
of materials and other related fac- 
tors after the Ckina-India road 
opens, Chinese News Service re- 
ports. 



BUY WAR BONDS NOW! 



For Islands Board Cllill CSC Pl'icC 

Index Rising 
In Chungking 




Sen. Carl Hayden, who is ex- 
pected to be named to the Filipino 
Rehabilitation Commission, organ- 
ized last July with Sen. Millard 
Tydings as chairman. 

Hayden to Get Post 
On P.I. Commission 

(Post Special Correspondence) 

WASHINGTON— Sen. Carl Hay- 
den, of Arizona, will be appointed 
to the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission to replace Sen. Ben- 
nett Clark, who failed to win re- 
election to the Senate. 

Sen. «Hayden made a trip to the 
Philippines in 1934-35, and is re- 
garded as the senatorial authority 
on economics of the Islands. 



Chungking’s retail price index 
at the end of December went up 
to 485 times the basic figure of 
June, 1937, as compared to 462 
times last November, Dr. P. H. 
Chang, counselor of the Executive 
Yuan disclosed in a broadcast re- 
ported by the FCC. 

Mr. Chang attributed the new 
“disturbance” of the price level to 
rising prices of fuel, such as fire- 
wood, charcoal and coal, vegetable 
oils and building materials. He 
declared, according to the broad- 
cast, that there had been no 
changes in the prices of such 
goods as rice, flour, salt and 
clothes, over which the Govern- 
ment exercises control. 

A dispatch from the Shanghai 
Evening Post’s Chungking Edition 
l-eports that prices in general in 
the wartime capital are about 
midway between the highest and 
lowest levels among major cities in 
Free China. Cities like Kanting, 
Kweiyang, Tzeliutsiang, Chengtu, 
Neikiang, Tsunyi and Sichang re- 
port prices ranging from a few 
points to almost 100 per cent above 
Chungking. On the other hand, 
prices are materially lower, on the 
average, in Enshih, Yuanling, 
Changteh, Lanchow. Nancheng, 
Chukiang, Ninning and substan- 
tially so in Kanhsien and Yur.gan. 

In Shanghai, a big drop in popu- 
lation has occurred recently as 
new highs in commodity prices 
are causing residents to move out 
of the city, Chinese News Service 
reports. 

PVices of many daily necessities 
have reached incredible levels. 
Pork, according to CNS, is selling 
at CN$600 per catty (1.1. lbs.i, eggs 
at CN$46 each, cloth at CNS600 per 
foot and gold at CN$101,200 per 
ounce. 
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What of Luzon's Captives? 

Mingled with the jubilation felt by ail good Amer- 
icans over the recent landings on Luzon has come 
some degree of explicable anxiety over the future 
prospects for several thousand American internees 
and prisoners of war held on that island. There is 
not merely worry over the possibility that such 
people might be accidentaly harmed in the course 
of bombing or artillery fire. Such a hazard is 
obvious, but it will be guarded against in every way 
possible. What cannot so easily be subject to safe- 
guard is the possibility that the Japanese might 
try to “take it out” on their innocent captives for 
the increasing pressure of American armed forces. 

(Naturally, neither we nor anyone else can pro- 
vide a fully guaranteed answer to this troubling 
thought. But the past record, and known facts of 
Japanese psychology, seems to us to give ground 
for encouragement. 

What have been the lowest points of Japanese 
brutality toward those within their power? The 
answer to that is easy. Such times have invariably 
coincided with victory after a particularly hard 
fight. Nanking at the end of 1937 and beginning 
of 1938 was the classic case. Directly because the 
Japanese troops had been resisted for three months 
around Shanghai, and to a lesser degree on the 
road to Nanking, the former Chinese capital was 
given over to every sort of horrible indulgence 
gratifying to the lowest type of soldiers. Officers 
not only permited but encouraged murder, rape 
and looting. 

On the contrary, the capture of Hangchow at 
nea v ly the ‘mi* 'ime was relatively a civilized nf- I 
lair. Ttv - fiCcrs kept tin rr men in 'check add 
there wa- little effort to override discipline. No 
••secret, oi the “policy” aspects of these two cases 
was made, one reason being that the Japanese 
■•.anted to impress the Chinese with the idea that 
peaceful surrender was their wisest course in 
future. 

In more recent stages of the war there were 
such contrasts as Shanghai, where there was no 
fighting and no atrocities against the general pub- 
lic (though certain individuals were imprisoned and 
mistreated because they were thought to possess 
secret information), and Hongkong, where some 
“victory” tactics were allowed Japanese troops as 
compensation for the battle. 

To sum up, it appears that virtually all of the 
really bad treatment accorded the helpless by 
Japanese armed forces has been a result of cal- 
culated decision on the part of high authority. So 
far at least, things of this sort have occurred with 
purpose in view rather than due to mere blind 
hatred or desire of the individual for self-gratifica- 
tion, though these motives were employed on 
occasion. 

We can see no possible serving of any calculated 
purpose in Japanese mistreatment of the Philippines 
or other internees and prisoners at this stage or 

in future. 

Word reaching the American attack forces of any j 
such actions by the Japanese would certainly serve I 
only to inflame the fury of the attack. Even a J 
Japanese should be able to see that. The only I 
counter-interpretation we. can think of would be a i 
notion that treating prisoner Americans as host- 
ages might buy concessions, but that sort of thing 
works only when single small groups can bargain. 

It seems logical to suggest that our people on 
Luzon are in degree protected by the very mag- 
nitude of the operations about them. (Before long 
they should be freed — unscathed, we hope and 
trust. 



Safeguard the Ledo Road 

With the apparently imminent opening of the new 
Ledo Road into China from India, those who knew 
intimately of certain aspects of Burma Road opera- 
tion are watching to see what controls will be set 
up over the Ledo highway. 

Probably the American army will exercise a 
considerable amount of automatic control. It is in- 
conceivable that it will provide new trucks and 
then see them pass into the hands of such ruf- 
fianly racketeers as made Burma Road operation 
o scandal. Similarly it is to be assumed that of- j 



ficials on the road will facilitate traffic rather than 
tie it up, batten on it and obstruct the war effort 
as was too often the case before. 

While foreigners have been accused of over- 
advertising anything bad in China, there was act- 
ually a great deal of suppression of the facts of 
the Burma Road. Neither we nor any other friend 
of China wishes now to dig up a smelly dead sub- 
ject — but lOhungking should so act as not to 
force exhumation. 

Mr. Woodhead in his column this week deals 
with Chungking's appointment of Gen. Yu Fei-ping 
(new Communications Minister) as head of the 
new War Transport Board which is to have "nom- 
inal control” over the Ledo Road. We have no 
intention of judging General Yu without trial. But 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that his period 
as chief administrator of the Burma Road did not 
see fundamental change in the bad practices pub- 
licly revealed by Leland Stowe and witnessed by 
thousands of other competent observers. 

Therefore, however reluctantly, we must concur 
in Mr. Woodhead's view that General Yu does not 
appear on the face of it a sound appointment. Many 
are bound to feel that such an appointment under- 
lines the necessity for keeping executive and po- 
licing: authority on the new road in American 
hands. 



'He Lies Through the Air With Greatest Ease : 



Chinese Industry, New Style 

Under the heading of “China's Transition" Dr. 
Hsiao-tung Fei as translator of a Free China fac- 
tory case history ( China Enters The Machine Age 
by Kuo-Heng Shih reviewed under Far East Books 
in this issue) contributes some interesting think- 
ing in a chapter of his own. Actually Dr. Fei was 
more than translator because he himself actively 
participated in the work of inquiry conducted by 
the Yenching-Yunnan Station for Sociological Re- 
search of which he is director. 

On a basis of his personal observation plus dis- 
cussions with Harvard scholars in this country Dr. 
Fei touches on industrial problems vexing not only 
China but the Western world as well. Granting that 
China cannot close her doors and live on in an 
ancient tradition Dr. Fei points out: “But Western 
civilization for all the attraction of its superior 
material comfort does not wholly recommend itself 
to Chinese trained for a thousand years in the 
virtue of serenity.” (For the matter of that, many 
Westerners are full of self-questioning.) 

value or, indeed, essential in the culture of what 
used to be called th<- "foreign devils." He con- 
tinues: “Japan — the ape of the West— once power- 
ful and much praised, has suddenly imitated the 
material power cultures. And where has it led her ? 
Where has it led the world?" Certainly it hasn't 
dealt effectively with, for example, the causes of 
war. Dr. Fei finds industrialization a breeder of 
certain contentments formerly known to China 
and balancing off China's obvious hardships and 
lacks. So he finds it in his heart to wish that the 
future organization of Chinese industry will be 
“utterly unlike any present-day type now existing 
in the West or elsewhere in the world." 

Thoughtful Americans will concur when Dr. Fei 
says: “To us, efficiency, is a. means, not an end. If 
we are asked to choose between producing more 
and better goods at the expense of our social in 
tegrity and producing fewer goods of lower quality, 
we will unhesitatingly choose the latter if by such 
choice we avoid pain and disaster to our people.” 
As example he shows how enforced factory dis- 
persal in England under wartime conditions has 
produced satisfactory results and in particular has 
diminished absenteeism and labor turnover. He 
thinks it may be possible in China’s future indus- 
try to organize on a pattern of small units scat- 
tered in the villages, coordinated by better trans- 
portation and central administration and supplied 
with cheap electric power. This, he justly points 
out, would represent less of a break in China's 
social continuity than to rush at once into a sys- 
tem of big factories concentrated in cities. Like- 
wise it would “cost us less than to finnace a large- 
scale social reorganization." 

China should have a great deal of her industrial 
fate in her own hands. This may prove a most 
fortunate thing for her. It also may eventually 
place her in a role of giving industrial lessons to 
us rather than exclusively taking them. 

Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr's China honors were 
overshadowed in Moscow the other day by victory 
of his poultry in a “diplomatic hens” egg-.laying 
contest. The U. S. Ambassador ran second — beaten, 
we suspect, by a chicken neck. 



Sign of the Times? — Emerging from a China 
chat with National City Bank friends, we found on 
sale on a Wall St. newsstand the Hobo News. 



For the Japanese, who call this era Showa (“En- 
lightened Peace"), the immediate prospect prom- 
ises more enlightenment than peace. — Time. 





SAN FRANCISCO TIFFIN 
To the Editor: 

We wouldn’t miss the Shanghai 
Evening Post for the world! 

We see many Old China Hands 
at the San Francisco China Tiffin 
Club's monthly meetings. Mr. Wise 
was elected to the club's super- 
visory committee at last elections. 
He continues at the home office 
of the American President Lines 
but is already scheduled to sail 
on the very first company boat 
' >•* Os' • vogcxiiei -A'AVi tne 
other passenger agents. 

Mary Edna Sammann (Mrs. 
Paul) spoke at the last meeting 
of our China Tiffin Club on her 
trip over the Burma Road in 194L 
There were 250 people px-esent. 

MRS. E. W. WISE. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

SHANGHAI EVACUATION 

To the Editor: 

I have a father who with 40 
others was Jiving at the Mission- 
ary Home on Tifeng Rd., Shanghai. 
My last direct communication from 
him was his letter in February, 1944. 
He gave no hint then of having to 
move to other quarters. A month 
or more ago I heard rmors that 
the occupants of this Home, and 
others scattered in private homes, 
had been evacuated to camps. Have 
you had any such word, and could 
you give me any dates or other 
details? 

Some of my friends might like 
to know through your valued pa- 
per that for five months last year 
I taught Chinese at the Naval 
School of Military Government and 
Administration connected with Co- 
lumbia University, while my family 
continued to live in Wooster, Ohio. 
Commencing this new year I am 
attached to the Chinese Language 
School at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. The students here 
consist of both civilians and mili- 
tary personnel. 

My wife and two children are 
moving here to live and study the 
end of this month. Our eldest, 
Margaret, has been married seven 
months, our next, “Betty,” stays 
at Wooster College as a junior, 
our eldest son, “Jim.” is finishing 
his first year at Case School of 
Applied Science in Cleveland, 
Ohio. George and Cai’ol come here 
to finish and begin their high 
school work, respectively. 

M. GARDNER. TEWKSBURY. 
New Haven, Conn. 

EAST- WEST GOLFING 

To the Editor: 

As the winner of the recent Port- 
land Open Golf Match, Sgt. “Jim” 
Ferrier belongs to an old China 
family and you might be interested 
in details. 

His father, “Ben" Ferrier, was 
brought up in China and later 
worked with the BAT Co., Ltd., in 
Shanghai. At one time he was 
foreman of the Hongkew Station 



' of the Shanghai Volunteer Fire 
Brigade. 

Jim was born in Australia, and 
came to Shanghai when he was 
five. He returned to Australia 
when his father was appointed 
secretary of the Manley Golf Club, 
which position he has held for 19 
years. This is where Jim learned, 
his golf, and from his father, who 
was Shanghai golf champion for a 
number ot years. Jim's grand- 
father, Ben's father, ,'cues, was 
cnxer .. r'xna Me- 

chanu otcaiu -\- ..gaLon tor ni8.n> 
years, and was alsn Shanghai'., 
golf champion for some time. He 
laid out the golf links on both the 
Race Course in Shanghai and at 
Hankow. The family comes from 
Carnoustie, Scotland, and members 
of the family were all golf enthu- 
siasts from way back. 

Sgt. Ferrier was second in the 
San Francisco Open recently, be- 
ing defeated only by the first cham- 
pion, Byron Nelson, whom he de- 
feated in the Portland Open. 

Jim Ferrier’s aunt, Mrs. Ortwin, 
liYes here. Her husband, the late 
William Ortwin, was a high officer 
in the Shanghai Municipal Police 
(Specials) for many years atyi was 
in business there from his youth 
up. 

CARROL LUNT. 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

AND THE LIST GROWS . . . 

To the Editor: 

Please add us to the subscribers 
for the Shanghai Evening Post. 

Mrs. Farrior and I returned to 
the United States last December 
on the Gripsholm after internment 
in the Chapei Civil Assembly Cen- 
ter. We are now living at Mon- 
treat, N. C. Our daughter, Ruth, is 
teaching at the Montreat Junior 
College for Girls. Our eldest son, 
John, is with the U. S. Marines in 
the Pacific somewhere and Hugh, 
our younger son, is in the Pre- 
Flight School of the Naval Air 
Coi'ps. 

S. C. FARRIOR. 

Montreat, N. C. 



Share the News! 

Do you enjoy the news you 
read in the Shanghai Evening 
Post about other former Far 
Easterners? They’ll enjoy news 
about yiou just as much! The 
Post has special correspondents 
in four key centers spanning the 
Continent: 

WASHINGTON — Mrs. Ema 
Carson, 4520 MacArthixr Blvd., 
N.W. (Zone 7.) 

CHICAGO — Richard Lieban, 
(201 N. Wells St. 

LOS ANGELES — Ruth Bene- 
dict, 236 N. Cononado St. (Zone 
26.) 

SAN FRANCISCO — Ira C. 
Lee, 1022 Washington St. 

POST BOX communications 
should be sent to the Editor, 
Shanghai Evening Post, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Far East Books 



China’s Trade 
Rulings Held 
Fair in Nature 



THE CHINESE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT, by Nym Wales. John 
Day Co., New York. $2.15. 
CHINA ENTERS THE MACHINE 
AGE, by Kuo-IIeng Shih. Trans- 
lated by Hsiao-tung Fei and 
Francis L. K. Hsu. Harvard 
Press. Cambridge. $2.50. 

These two books are different in 
style and subject matter but they 
supplement each other admirably. 
The first is termed the only gen- 
eral history in its field. It is a 
product of much research, with 
many authorities quoted in tracing 
the relatively brief record of or- 
ganized labor activities in China 
from slightly more than two dec- 
ades ago. 

Although Miss Wales’ volume 
tries to bring the story down to 
the present, it is the second book 
which — directly limiting its scope 
to interior China in wartime — gives 
the more vivid and convincing pic- 
ture of the present on a basis of 
case history. Yet Mr. Shih’s book 
gains in perspective if read in con- 
junction with the survey of the 
whole Chinese labor movement. 

Born in Revolution 
Miss Wales starts with a survey 
of the background of the rela- 
tively young labor movement in 
China (born, as she says, in “the 
chaos of revolutionary emergen- 
cies" and later to fade under the 
heat of war). She proceeds by 
stages — first from 1922 to Feb. 7, 
1923, then an underground period 
from 1923 to early 1925, then the 
1925-7 revolution, next the civil war 
period from 1927 to 1937, and last 
the stage of the war with Japan 
from 1937 to the present. 

One interesting if debatable 
thesis is advanced in connection 
with the 1927 split dividing the 
three wings of the original revolu- 
tionary forces — labor, the peasan- 
try and the nationalist middle 
class. Says Miss Wales: "That ef- 
fect was far-reaching and tragic as 
it left China open for the Japa- 
nese invasion which materialized 
10 years later.” Later she sug- 
gest* that had "united democratic 
governm''r‘" been maintained, 
-v be well on the 
way to heeor.. a powerful staoii- 
izing ceu’.ei for peace and pros- 
perity in tne East, although the 
war with Japan would probably 
not have been avoided." 

About Indusco 

With her husband Edgar Snow. 
(Miss Wales has been prominent 
in China's industrial cooperative 
movement since its inception; 
therefore her remarks on it toward 
the close _of her text (there is a 
Sizeable and useful appendix) are 
of special interest. In Indusco she 
finds a surviving "uncorrupted 
democratic institution" although 
it has been hard hit by capital 
shortage largely born of inflation. 
'As to the labor movement, how- 
ever, she concedes that since the 



1931-2 period it can hardly be said 
to have existed. 

This last point keys with Mr. 
Shih's volume, the first intensive 
study of a factory in Free China 
(at Kunming). "Kunming Fac- 
tory.” a Government institution, 
was subjected to inquiry as part 
of a series by the Yenching-Yun- 
nan Station for Sociological Re- 
search jointly maintained by 
Yenching University and National 
Yunnan University. Industry in 
wartime China certainly has its 
problems, as is graphically shown 
in this thoroughly readable vol- 
ume — but anything that could 
fairly be described as a “labor 
movement" is not one of them. 

Escaping Army Service 

Analyzing sources of labor sup- 
ply, the study found that most of 
the skilled people came from the 
coastal areas while the partly skill- 
ed and unskilled were mostly lo- 
cal. Desire to escape military ser- 
vice is one of the most frequent 
motives for recruitment of local 
labor. (In the case of women, 
treated in a separate chapter at 
the end, most girls go to work to 
escape from family and social 
troubles and bondage.) 

Various interesting results of 
the foregoing factors are indicated. 
There is great social cleavage be- 
tween the skilled, more highly priv- 
ileged outlanders and the lower- 
caste localities. Correspondingly 
there is little sense of loyalty to 
the job. Paternalistic efforts to 
help the workers have not been 
effective. Labor turnover is. very 
high, especially among the un- 
skilled workers, and there is a 
good deal of trouble though it 
takes the form of ‘“unorganized 
disturbances over trivial and per- 
sonal issues.” The researcher 
points out a fundamental change 
in labor issues during the war — 
“there has been no organized strike 
in any factory and in fact I do 
not know of any factory labor or- 
ganization that exercises the func- 
tion of collective bargaining." 

Management Helps Workers 

Management has gone farthe* 
than labor organization (which 
I during the latter Shanghai pnase. 
j as is pointed out by Miss Wales, 
was a racketeering type of 
thing) in the field of labor legisla- 
tion, while measures protecting or 
promoting the interests of labor 
have been instituted before work- 
ers have asked for them. Yet la- 
bor is discontented and unstable. 

One gets the impression that 
management in China today 
might welcome the growth of a 
really sound labor movement — or 
that if it did not, it should, as- 
suming that such a movement 
would improve both morale and 
workers' conditions and thus help 
to create that more stable reser- 
voir of labor without which Chi- 
nese industry cannot develop. — R.G. 



Early Sino- American Traders 




This illustration by Thomas Handforth is the artist's conception of 
Houqua, powerful Chinese member of the Co-Hong, playing host to 
U. S. traders. It appears, with others, in the pamphlet reviewed below. 



THE DRAGON AND THE 
EAGLE, by Delia Goetz. Foreign 
Policy Assn. 40c. 

This 61-page booklet, written by 
a former school teacher, is obvi- 
ously intended for elementary, and 
perhaps secondary, schools. It is 
couched in extremely simple lan- 
guage and space limitations neces- 
sarily make it sketchy. Although 
it supplies no particularly new in- 
formation for the Old China Hand, 
it makes interesting reading for 
the younger set. 

“The Dragon and the Eagle” 
Starts off with a brief picture of 
early American trade with China, 
beginning on Feb. 22, 1784 when 
the Empress of China sailed out 
of New York harbor bound for 
China on the first direct trading 
voyage between the two countries. 
As trade increased, the Co-Hong, 
an association of Chinese mer- 



chants, was organized, empowered 
by the Emperor as the sole agency 
to carry on all dealings with the 
American merchantmen. 

The booklet touches on products 
China gave to the world, the help 
Chinese gave in building America 
and outlines the growth of Sino- 
American diplomatic and economic 
relations. 

Discussing some of the problems 
confronting the two Allies, it con- 
cludes: "Faced by difficult prob- 
lems in the future, the two na- 
tions would do well to follow the 
example of the American and Chi- 
nese basketball teams who played 
in Kunming. The game ended in 
a tie score and it was suggested 
that they play it off. The Chinese 
courteously refused. With a tie 
score each team saved face, and 
‘saving face’ means keeping self- 
respect.” — S.L.C. 



( Continued from page 1) 
vate enterprise its opportunity in- 
stead of subordinating it to Chin- 
ese Government monopolies in al- 
most every field. 

First intimation of these de- 
cisions was given, not in China but 
in the United States, by such men 
as K. P. Chen, Chang Kia-ngau and 
Li Ming. In Chungking the initial 
public statement was made on 
Nov. 30, the day before I left 
Chungking, in a speech before the 
Chungking Rotary Club by Dr. Sun 
Fo. The American and Chungking 
Editions of the Shanghai Evening 
Post and Mercury were (to the 
best of my knowledge) first to 
elucidate what had happened. Only 
within the past few days has of- 
ficial confirmation been given, and 
it saw print in few quarters. This 
argues a somewhat deficient pub- 
licity sense somewhere but it does 
not impugn the validity of the de- 
cisions reached, though some not 
unreasonably cautious Americans 
are anxious to see legislation en- 
acted which would implement and 
embalm these decisions beyond 
question. 

Enabling Legislation 

It seems to me reasonable to 
press for such legislation as a 
means of making the decisions 
workable as soon as a break in the 
blockade — and particularly the end 
of the war — clears a way for ac- 
tion. But my experience of things 
Chinese causes me to feel satis- 
fied that the decisions are solid, 
not subject to reversal. In any 
event the Legislative Yuan is at 
work providing new laws and alter- 
ing old ones to conform to the new 
policy. 

So far as the foreign position is 
concerned, these decisions merely 
build upon declarations by the 
Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee in September, 1943. But 
the whole policy developed through 
subsequent work of the Govern- 
ment through the Executive Yuan 
nd a special committee of the 
Legislative Yuan, leading up to 
; general principles submitted for 
final decision to the Supreme Na- 
tional Defense Council early in 
November. Upon this basis instruc- 
tions were sent to America for 
transmission to the recent Inter- 
national Business Conference at 
Rye, N. Y., and it was to elucidate 
these decisions that the speech of 
Nov. 30 was made by Dr. Sun Fo 
who himself, with Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, had been a leader in 
securing adoption of liberal prin- 
ciples. 

Reviewing the Chinese attitude 
toward the foreigner, it may be 
said that no restriction will be put 
on the percentage of foreign par- 
ticipation and management in Chi- 
nese companies; technicians may 
be taken to China to assist in de- 
velopment and operation of indus- 
tries in which foreign capital is 
interested; foreign nationals may 
in conformity with Chinese laws es- 
tablish branch factories, branch 
business houses and independent 
business enterprises in China; there 
will be no tax discrimination as 
between Chinese and foreign na- 
tionals; and the National Govern- 
ment may grant special charters to 
foreign interests for undertaking 
important China enterprises. 

The foregoing seems to be thor- 
oughly in the spirit of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s principles for the interna- 
tional development of China, prin- 
ciples which though eihbodied in 
book form seemed at various times 
perilously close to abandonment by 
Kuomintang leadership. 

Postwar Development 

Similarly the Kuomintang chiefs 
in the National Government at cer- 
tain times — especially just before 
outbreak of Sino-Japanese hos- 
tilities, in early 1937— seemed close 
to adopting sweeping programs of 
State control which would reduce 
private enterprise, whether Chinese 
or foreign, to such a position as to 
squeeze out the latter and make 
the former a sort of serf. 

The new principles endorse the 
organization of postwar industrial 
development with participation of 
both State and private interests. 
There is also provision for a Gen- 
eral Economic Plan to coordinate 
all economic enterprises whether 
State or private. 

But the number and kinds of 
State enterprises shall be, in the 
words of Dr. Sun Fo, “limited and 
clearly defined rather than exten- 
sive and general in nature . . . (In- 
cluding) postal and telecommunica- 
tions, important national railways, 



Reporters Protest 
I.P.R.’s News Policy 

The hush-liush policy of Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations offi- 
cials with regard to the current 
conference at Hot Springs, Va., 
drew fire this week, according 
to Editor and Publisher, when 
reporters covering the confer- 
ence protested against censor- 
ship activities of Frederick My- 
ers, IPR public relations rep- 
resentative. 

According to the journalism 
trade publication, exception was 
taken to the “special privi- 
leges’’ allegedly extended to a 
Chinese News Service represen- 
tative who apparently was be- 
ing given free run of all ses- 
sions whereas other press rep- 
resentatives have had to be 
satisfied with a “limited sum- 
mary” of the conference ses- 
sions. 

Efforts by the Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post to obtain news of the 
conference from IPR in New 
York have met with generally 
negative results. 



large hydroelectric power plants, 
arsenals and mints, and such pub- 
lic works as harbor construction, 
irrigation and conservative works.” 
This tremendously important 
principle is linked with decision 
that all other enterprises shall be 
open to private undertaking, own- 
ership and operation. 

Dr. Sun in his speech dealt 
frankly with a point previously dis- 
cussed rather freely in private by 
leading Chinese visiting the United 
States. It had been almost taken 
for granted by these visitors that 
that Government would insist on 
monopolizing heavy industry, 
among other things. Dr. Sun says 
that there was strong advocacy of 
this, but reveals that there was no 
agreement upon the line dividing 
light and heavy industries, or any 
line as between defense and non- 
defense industries. “Furthermore,” 
said he, “we were faced with the 
practical contingency of the Gov- 
ernment factories falling down on 
their job . . as had already been 
done, in time of peace, by such an 
important Government company (in 
another field) as the China Me- 
diants Steam Navigation Co. I 
(which when put back on its feet ! 
may return to private ownership 
and management, except as the 
Government participates with cap- 
ital). 

Policy of Realism 
In other words, those in charge 
of the policy discussions tried to 
be realistic. Continuing further, 
Dr. Sun says that "a complete 
break was made with the past 
theories of rigid spheres of in- 
terest for State and private cap- 
ital. Such a solution of our prob- 
lem of a mixed economy was con- 
sidered too .rigid and therefore too 



impractical. It could only work out 
on paper.” 

It is in keeping with the present 
spirit of developing change in 
Free China, I believe, that we hear 
such candid acceptance of the 
fallacy of theoretical paper plan- 
ning from a Chinese. The Chinese 
can on occasion be highly theoret-. 
ical and detached from solid reali- 
ties — but when the moment comes, 
nobody can be more down-to- 
earth. 

The State will participate in en- 
terprises needing its help. But such' 
participation will be simply as 
ordinary shareholder. No special 
controls or special tax exemptions' 
will go along as rider. In the same 
spirit, approved enterprises may 
negotiate for financing from for- 
eign sources through or with the 
approval of competent Government 
authorities. 

Of course all this is subject to 
plenty of possible stretching or 
abuse. Nothing of such tremendous 
magnitude could be otherwise. It 
would be silly to expect a guaran- 
teed millenium in China any more 
than America. But the approach 
has been free, the decisions sound, 
and the spirit of future implement- 
ation seems to me to leave nothing 
to be desii-ed. 

China’s Government has accepted 
facts and made decisions in accord- 
ance with them. -She will not try 
the impossible task of emulating 
Soviet Russia in building herself 
up from resources she simply does 
not have. Neither will she try to 
lure the foreigner into a game with 
a stacked deck. Nor will the Gov- 
ernment follow the Fascist linfe 
Granting these things to be true, 
can more be fairly asked at the 
present stage? I think not. 

(To Be Continued.) > 



ENVOY TO BELGIUM 

Wang Hsiao-hsi, first secretary 
of the Chinese legation at the Vati- 
can, has been promoted to coun- 
selor to the Chinese Embassy in 
Belgium. 
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Queries Raised 
OnP.LOfficials 
Under Jap Rule 

( Continued from page 1) 
about half of the members on 
Luzon deserted. 

At present we can see only dark- 
ly into what happened in the Phil- 
ippines front the Japanese invasion 
until the present. When the late 
President Quezon and Sergio Os- 
mena (now President) left Manila 
for Corregiior at Christmas, 1941, 
they left Jorge Vargas behind, as 
"Mayor of Greater Manila.” to 
meet the Japanese and see what 
he could do with them towards 
making the path of conquest as 
easy as possible for the Filipinos. 

The Japanese accepted Mr. Var- 
gas, and .gradually promoted him 
to head of the ‘‘Philippine Execu- 
tive Commission,” as they called 
their new government, which they 
attempted to extend over the whole 
Philippines. 

Used Right Words 

Mr. Vargas in public utterances 
recognized that the Japanese had 
conquered and said that it would 
be the wisest course for the Fili- 
pinos to submit. He said the right 
words, and dutifully led loyalty pa- 
rades before the Japanese generals. 
He and the other dignified Fili- 
pinos on the Supreme Court and | 
in the Cabinet must have felt a 
little silly marching along carry- i 
ing little paper Japanese flags. ' 
and bowing toward Tokyo as the 
ceremonies demanded. 

The Vargas government was j 
composed of the kind of Filipinos j 
who had held the principal offices 
for many years. They were the] 
sort who would have been appoint- i 
ed under any form of government. I 
Tnese men had worked together I 
for many years, knew eacn other j 
like a family, and there 's no doubt j 
that the majority were only wait- i 
. ing the day when the liberating j 
might of America would free them. 
For some it must have seemed a ; 
day long delayed, as the months 
and years dragged on. 

Gradually there came signs that 
the Japanese were beginning to 
distrust Vargas and his govern- 
ment. The truth we cannot know 
as yet. Vargas is still in the hands | 
of the Japanese. He and hvs three • 
sons wore sent to Tokyo. V.t.grr* - 
as ‘‘Ambassador.” 

The Japanese did not dare to j 
overthrow the Philippine Cabinet ' 
by quick force. Instead a new or- I 
ganization was formed, called the | 
‘‘Kalibapi.” These are the initials | 
of a long Tagalong series of words 
that a printer would never be able 
to set up in type or our readers to ! 
remember, so let history know it j 
only as the Kalibapi. It was to be | 
.a government within a govern- 
ment, an official political party to 
which would belong only the Fili- 
pinos whom the Japanese could 
really trust. Or thought they 
could! 

Replaced by Aquino 

In the place of Vargas the strong 
man in the government for a while 
seemed to be Benigno Aquino. He 
bad been for many years a legisla- 
tor, then a member of President 
Quezon's cabinet. He was one of 
the half-dozen leading Filipinos 
who many thought had an anti- 
American bias. 

At any rate Aquino was made by 
the Japanese head of the Kalibapi, 
and as such really the most 
powerful man in the Government. 
He made many anti-American 
speeches, some of them virulent. 
In Tar lac he was shot at by a 
Filipino patriot. Many persons in 
this country thought he had gone 
over inside as well as outside to 
the cause of the Japanese. No one 
knows. All one knows now is that 
in the latest list of the Kalibapi 
the name Aquino does not ap'ear. 
He was at last reports still speak- 
er of the puppet "Assembly.” and 
is on the guerilla blacklist. 

Along with Aquino often ap- 
peared in the Japanese broadcasts 
the name Laurel. Jose P. Laurel 
had also been for many years a 
power in the Philippine Govern- 
ment, but principally along the 
lines of a scholar in politics. He, 
too, has beer, suspected of an anti- 
American bias — and with some rea- 
son, having to do with some un- 
fortunate events in his youth, 
which have been previously re- 
lated in the Shanghai Evening 
Post. 

Laurel worked with the Kalibapi, 
and after Vargas had been exiled 
or promoted to Japan with the 
title of Ambassador. Laurel “was 
named to fix up a scheme under 
which the Filipinos would be pro- 
claimed by the Japanese “inde- 
pendent.” Laurel was named Presi- 
dent, and he still heads the Ma- 
nila Government, or did at last re- 
ports. Though a dispatch from 
American Army headquarters near 



Filipino Officials Confer 




Col. Ruperto A. Kangleon, former Leyte guerilla leader recently 
appointed Provincial \Governor of Leyte, in an animated conference 
with President Sergio Osraena, who appears quite emphatic about some 
particular point. 



Lingayen this week brought the 
report that “President" Laurel had 
been flown by the Japanese to 
Baguio, the Philippine unofficial 
mountain capital, whence he may 
take to the hills as our forces ap- 
proach, or make his way overland 
to the Cagayan Valley and Aparri, 
and flee to Japan. 

The rest of the government so 
far as is known is still in Ma- 
nila. 

Osias to Fore 

Head of the Kalibapi after Aqui- 
no had withdrawn, has been Ca- 1 
milo Osias. He was American- 
educated, has always been a strong 
Quezon follower, but had also 
shown indications of anti-Ameri- 
can bias. The public speeches of 
Osias since the Japanese have 
been in power in the Islands show 
a good deal of love for the Japa- 
nese. It may have been all put 

At any rate. Laurel, Osias, the 
present cabinet and even Vargas 
and Aquino will have a lot of ex- 
plaining to do when Manila is 
finally liberated. 

A group of Filipino patriots last 
year tried to assassinate Laurel on 
a golf course near Manila. He was 
in a hospital for weeks, and since 
. has appeared on the streets of Ma- 
-n!l& o 'y V. ben accompanied by an 
armed guard. 

The general feeling among Fili- 
pinos: in ihe regions liberated thus 
far has been that of justice to the 
so-called "puppets.” Brig. Gen. Car- 
los P. Romulo, Secretary of the 
Free Philippine Government, an- 
nounced the decision of President 
Osmena that every suspect will be 
allowed his day in court, and that 
lynchings will not have to take 
place, such as we have seen in 
some parts of France. Trials 
there will be, and if guilty, punish- 
ment. 

Manila Roster 

At latest report, the Filipino 
Government in Manila js composed 
as follows: 

Jose P. Laurel, President; Claro 
M. Recto, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Antonio de las 
Alas, Minister of State for Fi- 
nance: Quintin Paredes, Minister 
of State for Justice; Rafael Alu- 
nan. Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources; Jose 
Paez, Minister of State for Public 
Works and Communications; Emi- 
liano Tirona, Minister of State for 
Health, Labor and Public Welfare; 
Teofilo Sison, Minister of Home 
Affairs; Camilo Osias, Minister of 
Education; Pedro Sabido, Cabinet 
Member without Portfolio; Jose 
P. Laurel, Minister of Economic 
Affairs; Leon Guinto, Mayor of 
Manila. 

Kalibapi — Camilo Osias, Director- 
General; Esteban Adaba, Acting 
Director-General; Jose A. de Jesus, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Philippine (Puppet) Embassy in 
Tokyo — Jorge B. Vargas, Ambassa- 
dor; Francisco Lavides, Counsel- 
lor; Eugenio Changco and Leon 
Ma. Guerrero, Second Secretaries; 
Jose Carmona, Third Secretary 
and Financial Officer. 

Delegate Reports 
On Hakodate Camp 

{Continued from page 1) 
that a year ago one would have 
been sufficient. 

Drugs and medicines had been 
received from the Japanese Army, 
it was reported, and a large ship- 
ment of Red Cross medicine had 
also arrived and was in use. The 
delegate was informed that certain 
drugs were much needed and given 
a list of a number of other items 
prisoners could use, new records, 
playing cards, gloves, boots, soap, 
and some more blankets. 



American Guerillas 
W ant to Return to P.1. 

“We can never forget what 
the Filipinos did for us and we 
want to live there after the 
war,” Lt. Fred Warner, of the 
Philippine Army, declared in 
Washington this week. The 58- 
year-old officer, former superin- 
tendent of Bay bay National 
Agriculture School on Leyte, 
with two other American sol- 
diers who waged guerilla war- 
fare against the Japanese, are 
now In the capital waiting to 
return and stay in the Islands. 
They were freed when the Amer- 
icans invaded Leyte in October. 

“The natives were warned af- 
ter the Japanese invasion that 
any one helping Americans 
would be killed," Lt. Warner 
declared. “They never told us 
that, but informed us of Japa- 
nese attacks and brought us 
food. Some were caught and 
killed. We don’t forget that.” 

Tacloban Building 

Damage Surveyed 

A survey of war damage on 
Leyte, begun in November by Pres- 
ident Sergio Osmena's office as 
part of the Philippines Common- 
wealth rehabilitation p r o g r a m , 
shows that public buildings in Tac- 
lolban have sustained damage to 
the extent of 236,000 pesos (about 
$120,000), an overseas dispatch to 
the OWI revealed. 

The dispatch said that informa- 
tion compiled during the survey 
would be made available to the 
Filipino Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion in Washington, established 
iast year by Congress and headed 
by Sen. Millard E. Tydings. 

“The absence of many property 
owners has prevented a complete 
collection of data, and tabulation 
of damages in small villages has 
not been completed as yet," the 
dispatch added. 

Limited P. I. Mail 
Service Resumed 

Restricted mail service to Leyte. 
Samara and Mindoro Islands in the 
Philippines was resumed on Jan. 
12, it was announced recently 
by Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker. 

First-class mail, only at 3 cents 
an ounce, will be accepted and 
sent by ship. Mail may be regis- 
tered at domestic rates and under 
indemnity conditions in effect be- 
fore the war. 

Packages are limited to 11 
pounds in weight and to 18 inches 
in length or 42 inches in length 
and girth combined. Only one let- 
ter or package a week from the 
same sender to the same ad- 
dressee will be accepted. 

j Islands Festival Dinner 
Held in Los Angeles 

A Philippine festival dinner was 
recently presented by the Chinese 
Cultural Society at the Royal 
Palms Hotel in Los Angeles. 
Francisco A. Lopez, editor and 
publisher of the Associated Filipino 
Press, directed the evening. Pacita 
Todtod, opera singer, now appear- 
ing in films, sang; Rosita Paniz 
played the violin, accompanied by 
her sister Anita and the Southern 
Pacific Band, made up of Filipinos, 
The large audience included 25 
nationalities and many civic and 
military leaders, Will Durant, 
Upton Close and Vicente Villamin 
were present and spoke briefly. 



Mrs. Lamb, 44, 
Dead; Wife 
Of Explorer 



Japanese suicide plane, the day on 
which, according to the Japanese, 
the American fleet invading Luzon 
steamed into Lingayen Gulf. Gen. 
Lumsden had been at MacArthur's 
headquarters since 1943. He was 
formerly a corps commander' in 
the British 8th Army in Africa. 



Mrs. Corrine Margaret Lamb, 44, 
author, lecturer and explorer, who 
went on three expeditions to the 
Far East with her husband, died 
on Jan. 14 at her home in San 
Pedro, Calif. She lived in Peiping 
for five years and returned to the 
United States with her husband 
in 1938. Mrs. Lamb married Eu- 
gene Lamb in Shanghai in 1921 and 
accompanied him on trips through 
Turkestan, Mongolia. Manchuria, 
Tibet and along the far reaches of 
the Sino-Tibetan border. In 1937 
she published a book on Chinese 
cookery. 

Her husband, a member of the 
Explorers of America, survives. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Satterfield 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis Clack Sat- 
terfield, wife of Frederick M. Sat- 
terfield, now a civilian internee in 
the Philippines, died recently at 
her home in Richmond, Va. Mrs. 
Satterfield lived for a number of 
years in the Philippines where her 
husband, prior to the Japanese in- 
vasion of the islands, was subman- 
ager of the National City Bank of 
New York. She returned to the 
United States in April 1941. 

Dr. W. H. Hockinan 

Dr. William H. Hockman. 71, for 
24 years a missionary in W'esi 
China, died of a heart attack last 
week at his home in Wheaton, 111. 

Born in St. Paris. Ohio, Dr. 
Hockman went to China in 1901 
where he worked until 1925. He 
was founder of the Hudson Taylor 
School in West China. Since his 
return from China he has been 
attached to the Moody Institute in 
Chicago, where he was director of 
the missionary department. He 
also was chairman of the Board 
of Elders of the Wheaton Bible 
Church. 

His eldest son. Dr. Robert W. 
Hockman. physician and mission- 
ary, was killed in Ethiopia in 1935 
when an Italian bomb which he 
had picked up as a souvenir ex- 
ploded. Another son. Maj. Donald 
H ickman, an Army doctor, is in 
! CMna, and » third Sgt. Charles 1 
Hockman. is in Fra. .cel A daugh- 
t i , Mrs. Kathleen Friedrichsen, a 
missionary, is interned by the Jap- 
anese in the Philippines. 

Gen. Herbert Lumsden 

Lt. Gen. Herbert Lumsden, 48, 
personal representative of Prime 
Minister Churchill to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, was killed in a Japa- 
nese air attack on Jan. 4, while 
on the bridge of an American war- 
ship in the Pacific, according to 
an announcement by the British 
War Office. He is believed to have 
been killed by a bomb or by a 



Father John H. Murray 
Father John H. Murray, 65, 
Maryknoll missioner since 1921 in 
China and Hawaii, died in Hono- 
lulu on Jan. 13. He was born in 
Cambridge, Mass., and was a civil 
engineer in Boston until his ordi- 
nation as a priest. He was sent 
first to South China where he 
worked until his transfer in 192S 
to Hawaii. 



Bishop Azariah, 70. 
Dies in South India 

The Rt. Rev. Vedanayakam Sam- 
uel Azariah, 70, first native Indian 
to become an Anglican Bishop, died 
on Jan. 2, according to word re- 
cently received in New York City. 
He was head of the Diocese of 
Dornakal, South India, for 32 years 
during which time the diocese be- 
came one of the largest in India 
with a church population of more 
than 200,000. 

Bishop Azariah was the son of 
a clergyman and attended mission 
schools and Madras Christian Col- 
lege., He started his career with 
the YMCA in 1896, and was or- 
dained in 1909. In 1910 he went to 
England as a delegate to the 
World Missionary Conference. Head 
of the Dornakal mission from 1909 
to 1912, he was chosen bishop when 
the diocese of Dornakal was 
formed. 
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Speaker Hails 
Chinese Role 
Of Resistance 

(Post Special Correspondence ) 

. LOS ANGELES — “China and the 
War” was the address given by 
Arthur N. Young, financial adviser 
to the Chinese Government, at the 
10th annual meeting of the China 
Society of Southern California, held 
in the Soochow Cafe here on Jan. 
8. Mr. Young is in California re- 
cuperating from a recent successful 
operation. 

"The recent flight of American 
carrier planes over the China coast 
is important as linking up the vast 
forces converging upon Japan from 
the Pacific and from Asia,” he 
commented. 

“From now on* there will be a 
greater emphasis upon the war in 
China. Many people have over- 
looked the concentration of Jap- 
anese might in China where she 
has reserves superior to any Jap- 
anese forces so far met by U. S. 
armies. 

Lauds Resistance 

“As to China's part in the war,” 
he continued, “she has been going 
through great discouragements and 
enormous difficulties, but we must 
not forget that China’s resistance 
for seven and a half years of war 
has been little short of a miracle. 
In 1937 no one would have dared 
predict that China would fight 
Japan alone for a period longer 
than the last European war, and 
•for three years more, without 
much help from the outside world. 
The striking thing is China’s en- 
durance rather than her present 
defeats and difficulties. 

“Despite all obstacles China can 
and will play a large part in the 
final defeat of Japan. This is the 
determined wish of the Generalis- 
simo and other leaders of the 
Chinese Government. It is very im- 
portant that the United Nations 
should plan for the full utilization 
of Chinese troops and resources 
considering the great distances 
ov“ ■ which armies and supplies 
have to be ''disported from the 
Visited State . 

Assails Defeatists 

'We must not take a deafeatist 
view of the Chinese situation as to 
military affairs or finances. China 
has held the financial front better 
than might have been expected. 
The rate of inflation has not grown 
during the past three or four years. 
This contrasts with the situation 
25 years ago in those countries in 
Europe where, after prices reached 
a level similar to those reached in 
China during the past couple of 
years, the rate of price increase 
still accelerated. 

“That inflation has not run so 
high is due in part to China’s de- 
centralized economy and also be- 
cause China’s people have underly- 
ing confidence in victory. Crops 
have been good, especially in 1944. 
There has been a good record in 
taxation and in 1943 about 40 per 
cent, of the total governmental ex- 
penditures were covered by • tax 
revenue.” 

(WEDEMEYER DECORATED 

Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
(jornmander of the American forces 
iii China, received an Oak Leaf 
cluster this week for "exceptional- 
ly meritorious and distinguished 
service” as deputy chief of staff of 
the Southeast Asia Command from 
November, 1943, to November, 1944. 
The award was presented by Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, American 
Ambassador to China, in Chung- 
king. 
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Nationalist-Red 
Unity Accord 
Reported Here 5 

(Continued from page 1) 
posts is believed to have been 
agreed upon. Disclosure of the 
personages involved, however, is 
not expected for a week or more, 
or possibly longer. 

The heart and core of the re- 
ported agreement is that the Kuo- 
mintang will retain at least a ma- 
jority of the government posts and 
a majority representation in the 
People’s Political Council. Other 
parties, however, will be given 
PPC memberships and governmen- 
tal posts proportional to their 
strength. 

Cliiang Still at Helm 

In no quarter is there any at- 
tempt to dispute the continued 
personal national leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Communists have no rival ta 
set up against him. 

Informed Washington quarters 
were of the opinion that the Com- 
munists as well as the other min- 
ority groups had decided to accept 
the Government’s proposition out 
of a feeling it was sufficiently 
good that their own following 
might register outspoken criticism 
if the official peace and unity 
feelers were rejected. 

The view also was held here that 
the minority groupings in Chung- 
king felt that mice inside the Gov- 
ernment they might be able to or- 
ganize sufficent strength to take 



over the official reins if the offi- 
cial policies were not to their lik- 
ing. In brief, it would be possible 
to take over a going concern more 
easily and more quickly than to 
organize a new concern. 

To Retain Personnel 

The Washington unity report, the 
Shanghai Evening Post learned, in- 
dicated that the new governmental 
setup will have sufficent authority 
to cany out its policies once it is 
launched officially. The best of 
the current government personnel 
will be retained, it is believed. 

Nothing of the particular figures 
' involved in the unity move was re- 
lated in the report received here. 
But the Chungking Edition of the 
Shanghai Evening Post reported in 
a recent issue that Chungking 
street gossip slated Mao Tse-tung, 
head of the Chinese Communist 
Party, for the post of Vice Presi- 
dent of the Executive Yuan re- 
placing Dr. H. H. Kung, and Gen. 
Chou En-lai, leading member of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, for the presidency 
of the Examination Yuan. Tai 
Chi-tao is listed in the latest Chi- 
nese official directory as president 
of the Examination Yuan. 



LUZON INVASION HAILED 

China received the news of the 
Luzon invasion with "great enthu- 
siasm,” a Chungking radiocast 
quoted Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, Chi- 
nese Minister of Information, as 
saying. Mr. Wang predicted, the 
broadcast added, that since the in- 
vasion would "develop into the 
most vital blow” delivered to the 
Japanese in the Philippines, they 
“must be expected to put up stub- 
born resistance.” 



— Acme. 

After a month-long battle for Bhamo, in (Buiriusi, American-trained 
Chinese troops move through the ruins of the town, to complete 
mopping-up operations in the area. Bhamo was one of the last Jap 
strongholds left along the new Indta-to-China overland supply route. 
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Filipinos a : & dying of starvation 
in Manila streets, according tc two 
Filipino stevedores who sailed 
from the city recently on an enemy 
cargo which was sunk later by 
an American destroyer, screening 
the Luzon invasion forces. The 
stevedores, who were among a 
group of 10 rescued from the Jap- 
anese ship and put ashore at Lin- 
gayen, declared also that Japanese 
women are being evacuated from 
Manila in staff cars. • 

Filipino sailors who were trapped 
at the American naval base at 
Cavite or who had been on leave 
when Manila fell three years ago, 
eagerly rejoining American 
warships in Lingayen Gulf, reports 
indicate. One, a 47-year-old radio- 
man, came aboard Adml. Kinkaid’s I 
flagship dressed in spotless whites, i 
and said he was reporting for 
duty. Leaving Cavite Dec. 11, 1941, i 
he went to Manila with 50 other 
radiomen where they were instruct- 
ed to wear civilian clothes and re- 
main incognito. The man’s wife 
ripped the seams of his white uni- 
form, took it to pieces, and buried 
the pieces along with his Navy 
identification card in a glass jar. 

American Liberators fly over 
Manila with such clock-like regu- 
larity every morning on their way 
to bomb enemy airfields that they 
are known as “the daily mail,” a 
Domei correspondent reported in a 
Manila dispatch intercepted by the 
FCC. 

Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary 
of State, warned in a press confer- 
ence last week against any idea 
that the invasion of Luzon means 
a speedy ending of the war with 
Japan. From what he knew of the 
fanatical attitude of the Japanese, 
Mr. Grew said, he thought it would 
mean that they would fight harder. 

Filipino guerillas went to work 
on a planned program of sabotage 
and destruction four, days before 
Americans rushed the beaches, of 
Lingayen Gulf, and while the 
American convoy was still at sea, 
according to Luzon dispatches. 

Ervin W. Hammond, 63, a wizen- 
ed businessman, walked barefooted 
into headquarters of the American 
forces in Lingayen Gulf last 
week and said he had just, emerged 
from a foxhole where he had taken 
shelter when the Americans began 
bombarding the beachhead prelim- 
inary to the invasion. Mr. Ham- 
mond said he had been arrested 
by the Japanese seven times and 
beaten severely but had not been 



interned, 
a Filipino 

Rear Adml. Theodore Edson 
Chandler and Capt. Robert Walton 
Fleming were killed in action dur- 
ing current operations for the lib- 
eration of Luzon, the Navy De- 
partment announced this week. 
No details were disclosed. 



Huge tonnages of Japanese war 
cargoes were sent to the bottom of 
the South China Sea and the en- 
emy’s shrinking fleet of cargo 
ships was considerably reduced by 
Pacific Fleet operations off French 
Indo-China this week. Carrier- 
based aircraft also struck along 
the China coast at Amoy, Swatow, 
Hongkong and Canton. 

Those South China ports are re- 
ported to be the most logical con- 
centration points for men and sup- 
plies to reinforce the Japanese 
Army on Luzon. Communiques re- 
veal that the effect of the opera- 
tions has been to virtually paralyze 
enemy shipping in the South China 
Sea and to protect Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s drive down Luzon 
from counter-blows which might 
have been launched from China 
or Formosa. 

A more detailed account of war- 
fronts in the Far East follows: 

PHILIPPINES— New gains were 
made on all sectors of the Lin- 
gayen beachhead this week and 
the first Japanese counter-attack 
was repulsed near Pozorrubio. 
American forces struck north, 
south and east from their positions 
on the central Luzon plain, widen- 
ing the deep wedge that had been 
driven into Japanese positions in 
Pangasian and Tarlac Provinces. 

CHINA — Pacific Fleet carrier 
planes continued simultaneous at- 
attacks on China and Formosa 
coast ports and towards the end 
of the week had sunk or damaged 
more than 30 ships and destroyed 
42 planes. Targets along the coast 
of China included Canton, Swatow, 
Hongkong and earlier, Amoy. 

BURMA-INDIA — Allied forces 
landed on- the west coast of Burma 
below Akyab: British troops driv- 
ing toward Rangoon and Manda- 
lay occupied four more towns in ||| 
widely scattered areas of the -3 
Burma jungle. 
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AS A BRITON SEES IT 

THE LEDO ROAD — Reopening of Land Communications 



: By H. G. W. Woodhead, C.B.E. ; 



T HERE IS every reason to hope that land communication from 
India via -Assam to China will soon be reopened by means of the 
so-called Ledo Road. Combined Anglo- American-Chinese operations 
appear to have recovered from the Japanese the last link in this new 
highway. And inasmuch as the construction of the road has been 
supplemented by building of an India-China pipeline, of which nearly 
two thousand miles have been completed, and which is expected to be 
extended into Yunnan Province as soon as through traffic becomes 
possible, the new highway should prove of immense value in mitigating 
-the effects of the land-blockade of China by the Japanese. A single 
road, traversing mountains and<>- 



China to Seek 
Foreign Trade, 
Chen Explains 



rivers, in a terrain where seasonal 
rainfall is extremely heavy, and 
exposed to intermittent enemy 
bombing cannot toe expected to 
solve China's supply problems, mil- 
itary or commercial. But, if effi- 
ciently operated it could quadruple 
or quintuple the volume of mili- 
tary supplies now being transport- 
ed by air over the hump. The for- 
mer Burma-Yunnan highway 
should have been able to transport 
between 20,000 and 30,000 tons of 
cargo per month, but a high per- 
centage thereof consisted of fuel 
and lubricants. This proportion will 
be materially reduced when the 
new pipe-line reaches Chinese ter- 
ritory. 

T HE EXTENT to which the new 
highway will assist China will, 
of course, depend upon its efficient 
operation. One of the most shock- 
ing scandals in China’s war of re- 
sistance against Japan was the 
mismanagement of and brazen 
racketeering that flourished on the 
old Burma-Yunnan highway. Many 
details of this scandal were famil- 
iar to foreign merchants who did 
business with Chungking after it 
bad become China’s war capital. 
The details, however, were never 
published in the foreign press in 
China lest such revelations might 
affect that country’s war effort. 
It was notluntil Mr. Lela’nd Stowe’s 
expose in a series of cables to the 
Chicago Daily News — most of 
which were suppressed — that the 
American public had any idea of 
the nature and extent of the rac- 
keteering that was going on, on 
China's most •••tal life-li-.e. Trucks 
nr.d cargoes were constantly being 
high-jacked ; commercial cargoes, 
including cosmetics and cigarettes, 
were substituted for vital war re- 
quirements, such as radio valves 
for the American Air Force. In- 
dian chauffeurs were murdered or 
savagely beaten up if they ventured 
any distance into Chinese territory. 
The wastage of new motor vehi- 
cles was appalling. Chinese soldiers 
not infrequently held up, and re- 
moved vital parts from, motor- 
trucks, or seized them and mur- 
dered the drivers. Considerations of 
space preclude any attempt to give 
further details of the abuses 
which flourished on this highway 
up to the very moment when it 
was cut by the Japanese. 

I S THIS racketeering to be re- 
sumed when the Ledo high- 
way is opened? It is not being un- 
duly pessimistic to suggest that it 
will, unless the American Military 
put their foot down at the outset, 
and insist upon military control of 
the whole highway from the Yun- 
nan border to Chungking. I am not 
making this statement rashly. In 
Tillman Durdin's interesting des- 
patch on the subject of air and 
road transport dated from Kun- 
ming, on January 8, he states that, 
in anticipation of the opening of 
through traffic, 

“Chungking has created a War 
Transport Board that will have 
nominal control over the road. 
The Board is headed by General 
Yu Fei-ping.~ General Yu's Deputy 
is Major-General Robert B. Mc- 



Clure, Chief of Staff to Major 
General Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
commanding U. S. forces in the 
China Theatre." 

So history is to repeat itself. Mr. 
Stowe in the chapter on “The 
Burma Road Racket” in his book 
“They Shall Not Sleep” states that 
after the Arnstein Committee had 
made its report on the highway, 
“Lieut. Col. James Wilson (an 
American) was given an adminis- 
trative position with the Burma- 
Yunnan Highway Commission. 
General Yu Fei-ping, a close 
friend or relative of the General- 
issimo, became Chief Administra- 
tor of the Burma Road. But most 
of the personnel in the Highway 
Commission and the Chinese 
transportation agencies remained 
unchanged. So did the practices 
along the road.” 

T HIS, HOWEVER, is not Mr. 

Stowe’s only charge against 
General Yu. Even after Pearl Har- 
bour, when the Americans attempt- 
ed to reorganize and militarize the 
highway, they~found that they did 
not possess the requisite authority. 
“Without rigid police control along 
the entire 1,500 miles of the road, 
they simply could not do that.” 
Later when the situation in 
Burma was rapidly deteriorating, 
and the Rangoon Docks "were still 
clogged with thousands of tons of 
Lend-Lease materials” the General 
Motors staff there sought Chinese 
co-operation. “Did they get the 
whole-hearted support of General 
Yu Fei-ping, Chief Administrr’or 
of the Burma Road, and other Chi- 
nese Government officials? If 
this is to be an honest report I 
can only quote one of the Gen- 
eral Motors’ executives who bore 
the brunt of a seeming hopeless 
task.” And this is part of his 
statement: 

“I tell you frankly some of the 
Chinese authorities I've met here 
are just about the rottenest peo- 
ple I have ever known. Every time 
General Yu visits our plant he 
upsets everything for several 
days. He talks with our Chinese 
labourers in Chinese. One day, just 
when we were taking aver the 
handling of trucks from the 
Southwest Transportation Com- 
pany, General Yu told them: ‘You 
ought to be paid higher wages 
here. . . .’ You’d think it would 
be to General Yu’s interest to 
urge our Chinese workers 
keep plugging. After all, this stuff 
is for China. A hell of a lot of 
thanks we get trying to get it 
clear for them.” 

Unless the allegations against 
General Yu> Fei-ping, quoted in 
part above, can be definitely refut- 
ed, he would appear to be the 
very last person who should be 
placed in control of the new high- 
way. Indeed, after past experience, 
the American military authorities 
would be well-advised to demand 
that unfettered executive and po- 
licing authority be placed in their 
hands. Otherwise one must fear 
that the corruption, waste, and 
inefficiency that characterized 
General Yu’s former term of office 
will be repeated. 



China’s War Transport Board 
To Extend Supervisory Work 



Gen. Yu Fei-peng, director of the 
newly-created Chinese War Trans- 
port Board, declared at the Board's 
formal inauguration in Chungking 
last week that the organization 
would be chiefly concerned with 
the general supervision of highway 
transportation but that it would 
also extend its supervisory func- 
tions over railway, air and water 
transportation. 

Excerpts of Gen. Yu's statement 
were quoted by Radio Chungking 
and reported by U. S. Government 
monitors. 

Gen. Yu predicted a "difficult 
time ahead” in view of the acute 
shortage of highway trucks, the 
broadcast said. He added, however, 
.that with unified control over con- 
centrated transportation facilities, 



a “greater efficiency” in war trans- 
port could be attained. 

Maj. Gen. Robert B. McClure, 
U. S. Army representative in the 
China theater, who was appointed 
deputy director of the Board, also 
spoke at the inauguration ceremo- 
nies, according to the broadcast. 
It quoted him as emphasizing that 
the Board must provide for the 
“directing of every motor vehicle 
and other transportation facility 
toward defeating the enemy.” 

Gen. McClure predicted that new 
United States trucks would reach 
'China within a few months and 
said that he “visualized a gradual 
feeding of new trucks into the 
control of the War Transport 
Board as it demonstrates its abil- 
ity to solve the transportation 
problem.” 



(EDITOR’S NOTE: The Shang- 
hai Evening Post reproduces here- 
with the statement on Sino-forcign 
trade issued by K. P. Chen, chair- 
man of the Chinese delegation to 
the Inter national Business Confer- 
ence at Rye, N. Y., and president 
of the Shanghai Commercial and 
Savings Bamk. This completes the 
Post’s textual presentation of the 
four major Chinese pronounce- 
ments recently on China’s postwar 
business planning. The statement 
of IA Mvng, general manager of 
the Chekiang Industrial Bank, was 
reproduced Dec. 1, and the speech 
of Sum FO, president of the Legis- 
lative Yuan, before the Chungking 
Rotary Club, appeared in these 
columns on Dec. 15. The Supreme 
National Defense Council’s resolu- 
tion was published last week.) 

The Chinese delegation is very 
happy to be here to participate in 
the deliberations on the various in- 
ternational business problems con- 
fronting the postwar world. Hav- 
ing been almost completely cut off 
from the rest of the world in the 
past three years, we are most eager 
to explore the ways and means of 
economic cooperation with other 
countries. 

The Chinese businessmen believe 
that international economic coop- 
eration is indispensable to a last- 
ing world peace. In order to make 
such cooperation effective and en- 
during, it is desirable to have an 
international institution organized 
with the participation of as many 
nations as possible, in so far as 
the problems involved are of direct 
concern to them. The Chinese busi- 
nessmen, therefore, endorse the 
decisions reached by the various 
international economic conferences, 
such as the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Conference, the 
United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Conference, and the Unit' 
ed Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference. The last mentioned con- 
ference is of particular concern to 
us businessmen •’nd we believe its 
Jr-cisinns represent a construct^-? \ 
attempt on the part of all nations, 
to achieve international monetary 
and financial cooperation. 

Ending Trade Barriers 

Following the same principle, the 
Chinese businessmen believe in 
world-wide reduction of trade bar- 
riers as a prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of future world trade 
and an effective means to promote 
World harmony. While monetary 
cooperation as embodied in the 
Bretton Woods agreements is one 
way to remove some of the worst 
forms of trade barriers, a success- 
ful removal of all other barriers 
through the joint effort of all na- 
tions is equally important. 

Aside from such general issues, 
the Chinese delegation brings to 
the (International Business) Con- 
ference some of its postwar prob- 
lems. The most important postwar 
problem that the Chinese people 
have in mind is industrialization. 

This war of attrition has taught 
China a very bitter lesson: namely, 
in addition to a badly needed agri- 
cultural reform, we must be in- 
dustrialized in order to raise our 
people's purchasing power, to im- 
prove our people’s standard of liv- 
ing, and to effectively discharge 
our duty of preserving and promot- 
ing. world security and peace. 

Market Potentialities 

With 450 millions of people and 
an abundance of natural resources, 
we have great potentials for indus- 
trial development and for the crea- 
tion of a vast market for the prod- 
ucts of other countries. We believe 
this process can be speeded through 
effective cooperation from our 
friends. We are looking for the 
kind of economic cooperation which 
will lead to a long-term investment 
in the profitable and peacefully ex- 
panding industries in postwar 
China. 

I wish to assure you that to the 
best of my knowledge the Chinese 
Government welcomes foreign in- 
vestment. All regulations and laws 
being adopted by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment are directed toward giving 
foreign investment fair treatment. 

Businessmen of other nations 
may make direct investments: 

1. In partnership with the Chi- 
nese Government and Chinese busi- 
nessmen; and, 

2. In their own enterprises in 
China. 

Government’s Field 

Because of historical and other 
considerations, the Chinese Govern- 
ment will continue to operate rail- 
ways, telegraph, ordnance works, 



Hurley Is Acclaimed 
By Chungking Press 

In a recent editorial, the Cen- 
tral Daily News, Chungking 
newspaper, expressed the belief 
that Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley, 
American Ambassador to China, 
will make a great contribution 
to cooperation between the East 
and the West. 

Another paper, the Sao Tang 
Pao, called Ambassador Hurley 
“a great friend of China,” pre- 
dieting that Sino- American 
friendship which has been based 
on a firm foundation will have 
a brighter future through his 
efforts. 

The China Times was also of 
the opinion that Gen. Hurley 
is the right man to fill the post 
of ambassador and that his mis- 
sion will be crowned with suc- 



harbor works, conservancy pro- 
ects and large-scale hydroelectric 
plants. All other industries will be 
open to private enterp rises. There 
may, however, be some undertak- 
ings which will be beyond the 
capacity of private Chinese re- 
sources, in which case, and when 
necessary, the Chinese Government 
will undertake such enterprises it- 
self or go into partnership with 
private or foreign interests. In the 
case of joint enterprises between 
the government and private per- 
sons, corporate form of organiza- 
tions will be used and the govern- 
ment will exercise its power only 
as stockholders. 

For the purpose of financing our 
postwar purchases in a program of 
industrial reconstruction, s'ome 



credits from industrial countries 
will be expected, but we feel that 
our initial needs will not be very 
large, as it is usually difficult for 
a primarily agricultural country to 
absorb a considerable amount of 
capital goods in the early stage af 
its industrialization program. Oui^ 
needs will become accelerated when 
our program is fairly under way, 
and we are sure that every credit 
obtained will toe profitably em- 
ployed. 

Unless we are sure we can re- 
pay. we would not borrow. In order 
to enable us to pay for what we 
buy or to repay what we borrow, 
it is necessary that we have a free 
access to the world market for the 
export of our agricultural, mineral 
and handicraft products. China can 
supply to the world a number of 
raw materials at a reasonable cost, 
and we look to our foreign friends 
in cooperating with us in develop* 
ing an expanding market for these 
products, so that we may have the 
means to buy from abroad or pay 
for our obligations. 



Slayer of Teichman 
Sentenced to Death 

Pvt. George E. Smith, Jr., of 
Pittsburgh, was convicted by an 
United States Army courtmartial 
in Attlebridge, England, last week 
and sentenced to hanging for the 
slaying of Sir Eric Teichman, for- 
mer counselor at the British Em- 
bassy in Chungking. An insanity 
plea by his defense counsel was 
denied. 

The soldier, portrayed as men- 
tally only nine years old, admitted 
shooting Sir Eric. However, his 
sentence must be reviewed by his 
commanding officer and by Gen, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s staff. 
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U. S. Payments 
Resumed On 
Army Outlays 

Following several months of ne- 
gotiation, agreement has been 
reached between the United States 
and China for resumption of pay- 
ments on American military out- 
lays in China. 

This appears to be the meaning 
behind a U. S. Treasury announce- 
ment this week, stating that the 
Treasury has just completed trans- 
fer to the Republic of China of 
UB.$210, 000,000 in settlement for 
advances of local currency and for 
supplies, services and military con- 
struction furnished the U. S. forces 
in China. 

It was stated that this excludes 
certain aid furnished to the United 
States by the Chinese Government 
in the form of reciprocal aid. 

Funds in China 

A portion of the settlement, it 
was said, came from the U. S. 
funds already in China, a portion 
from funds previously placed to 
China's credit in the United States, 
and the remainder in the form of 
a check for approximately US$150,- 
000,000 which Secretary Morgen- 
thau gave to Dr. H. H. Kung in 
Washington. 

The background of this story is 
that for months the American 
Treasury poured millions of U. S. 
dollars monthly into the building 
.of airfields in China and similar 
war outlays, settling for Chinese 
currency at the official rate of 

rebellion on the American side be- 
cause of the excessive difference 
between the official and the open 
market rates (this latter sometimes 
running to 700-1 recently). 

Discriminatory Treatment 

It was felt that Uncle Sam was 
being subjected to ruinously dis- 
criminatory treatment in being 
made to pay in American currency 
at an official rate completely at 
variance with and far under the 
prevailing open market rates for 
things needed in China’s own de- 
fense. Payments to American sol- 
diers in China were made in U. S. 
currency so that the open market 
rate could be obtained by indivi- 
duals. This practice has since been 
extended to include personnel of 
the U. S. Embassy, OWI and other 
officials, while by arrangement 
with the Chinese Government the 
mission and other charitable 
groups sell U. S. dollar checks on 
the open market, getting as a rule 
( Please turn to page 7) 



Roosevelt Visit Lrged 
By Chungking Press 

In an editorial welcoming 
President Roosevelt’s fourth in- 
auguration, the Ta Kung iPao, 
Chungking's leading vernacular 
daily, extended tin invitation to 
Mr. Roosevelt to visit China 
after the scheduled Rooscvelt- 
Cliurchill-Stalin meeting. 

“We hope that after this con- 
ference President Roosevelt can 
come to China,” the newspaper 
stated. “A trip to China by the 
American president will not only 
be a great encouragement to 
the iChinese people and Army, 
but a meeting between Presi- 
dent Cliiang Kai-shek and 
President Roosevelt will render 
immeasurable help to the win- 
ning of the war and peace in 
the Far East.” 



OptimismHeld 
Key to China's 
Present Trend 

This is the seventh and con- 
cluding article of a series by 
the Editor, based on his recent 
trip to Chungking. 

By RANDALL GOULD 
Querulous customers of this 
newspaper have based most, though 
not all, of their complaints about 
the present series of China articles 
on two main grounds which may 
be stated briefly as follows: 

ing about? 

B — In the event that I was talk 
ing about something, what did I 
think about it? 

Before embarking on a final ef- 
fort to clear up obscurities I would 
like to say that as regards the first 
point, my method has been to pick 
on some central theme and then 
attach to it whatever seemed to 
pertain thereto; and as regards the 
second point, I have up to now 
tried to present largely unadorned 
facts without cluttering the prem- 
ises with my peisonal views. . 

Central Themes Outlined 
But somewhat ’^adl^S'l begin to 
be aware that the ’ mosjftT'successful 
writers on China, or anything else, 
usually molest their readers with 
a minimum of fact and a maximum 
of heated opinion — pro or con. Red 
or White, feverishly optimistic or 
depressingly sad. It's a little late to 
start now but at least I can fur= 
nish the central theme of past ar- 



2 Who Escaped Internnient 
In Lunghwa Arrive in U.S. 




By HENRY CAVENDISH ? 

Life was something like this: 
The Whangpoo meandering mud- 1 
dily through nearby paddy fields, 
the gray spires atop the red towers 
of the Siccawei Cathedral etched | 
finely against the cloud-rifted 
skies . . . the tops of the buildings 
along Avenue Petain showing haz- 
ily along the horizon. . . . 

And there was congee (over- 
boiled rice mush) for breakfast; 
and rice and a piece of meat about 
the size of a matchbox for dinner 
(they used to sing out "here come 
the greyhounds” when skimpy sides 
of mutton showed up), along with 
well aged and boiled vegetables; 
and a boiled vegetable soup (with 
scarcely any stock) for the eve- 
ning meal, and occasionally some 
more congee! 

Escaped from Camp 

Life was something like that at 
the Lunghwa internment camp two 
or threp miles outside Shanghai, 
according, to two of the former in- 
ternees there who arrived in New 
York this week after a five-month 
trip by foot, sampan, ricksha, 
ponies, buses, trains, jeep, airplane 
and vessel. 

The two are Karoly M. Pate, of 
Mollers’ Ltd., and Thomas Cros- 
thwaite, Shanghai Stock Exchange. 
With William C. Henry, former 
works manager of the Shanghai 
Gas Co. plant at Yangtzepoo, they 
escaped from the Lunghwa camp 
on the night of last Aup. 19. 

'There's no secret about th* 
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7 Jap Planes Downed 
By Merchantmen 

American merchant seamen, 
who manned the guns when 
nearly all members of the Navy 
awned guard were wounded, 
successfully defended a war 
ireignter against 35 .Japanese 
dive bombers and shot down 
seven before an aerial torpedo 
sunk the ship in Leyte harbor 
recently, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration reported. 

Lifeboats were launched be- 
fore the ship sank but gunners 
stayed aboard and fought on 
until the decks were under 
water. And then, “weeping with 
rage,” the WSA representative 
in the Southwest Pacific stated, 
they swam off, giving up the 
fight. When the merchant sea- 
men and Navy gunners were 
fished out of the water, “it was 
found not one of the ship’s com- 
pany had been lost.” 



Yui Assures American Firmt 
Of Hearty Welcome in China 



By CHARLES S. MINER 
CHUNGKING (By Radio)— 
American banks and insurance 
companies are cordially welcomed 
in China, O. K. Yui, Minister of 
Finance, told the Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post here this week. 

“We heartily welcome American 
buisness in China,” he said “and 
I can assure you that there will 
be no unfair taxes of any kind 
imposed.” 

Pointing out that the Chinese 
Government is already extending 
overtures to American financial 
institutions to establish branches 
in China, Minister Yui said this 
move was aimed primarily at the 
postwar reconstruction period. 
However, he hastened to add: 

“If they want to establish here 
now and get an early start, they’re 
more than welcome.” 

The Finance Minister expressed 
the opinion that reported difficul- 
ties imposed on foreign business 
in China were more fancied than 
real. Local regulations, he believes, 
are fully as equitable as those ap- 
plied in other countries. 

For example, Mr. Yui oited ru- 
mors that the Government plans 
to control all insurance, or to im- 
pose such prohibitive reinsurance 



'equirements that foreign compa- 
res will not be able tS do business. 

He called such reports typical 
nonsense, and added: “There's not 
the slightest intention on the part 
of the Chinese Government to 
monopolize the insurance business." 

Elaborating his remarks, Minis- 
ter Yui pointed out that China’s 
insurance and industry, while old, 
were still more or less embryonic 
in nature, and the nation needs 
the cooperation of outside firms. 

The average Chinese is insui-- 
ance-conscious, he said, and until 
local industry is big enough and 
soundly enough financed to meet 
the demands of the country it is 
essential that help be made avail- 
able by foreign insurance com- 
panies. 

Strong foreign banking is equally 
desired, the Finance Ministry' 
head continued 

construction period,” he explained, 
“China will need foreign capital, 
and the Government feels that we 
should not discourage private com- 
panies doing bu he 

On the contrary, he added, it 
will be a long time before China 
can compete with American busi- 
ness and banking institutions. 
Hence, China represents an excel- 
( Please turn to page 5) 



“The Japanese know when we goL 
away. They probably hunted us for 
days, even using airplanes in the 
search." 

Mr, Henry, they reported, re- 
mained behind in India, with the 
announced intention of joining the 
British Army or Navy. Both the ex- 
internees now in New York ex- 
presed themselves as ready and de- 
sirous of giving information of 
anyone they may have known at 
Lunghwa to relatives and friends 
in this country who may wish to 
inquire. 

Contact U. S. Forces 

The two were extremely reticent, 
however, to tell extensively of their 
flight across China, for military 
reasons. 

“To begin with, we traveled en- 
tirely by night and hid during the 
day in whatever cover was avail- 
able," they recalled. They were 
profuse in their expressions of 
praise for the Chinese guerillas, 
without whose assistance, they said, 
the escape could never have been 
successful. 

"We always liked the Chinese," 
they smiled, “and after our experi- 
ences with the guerillas that holds 
for good.” 

The three eventually made con- 
tact with American Air Forces, and 
( Please turn to page 5' 



Detailed Plans 
Laid to Rescue 
Captives in P.l. 

( Post Special Correspondence ) 

WASHINGTON -Strongest assur- 
ances that. General nf hr Army 
Bough'? MacArthur has made prep- 
arations in detail for the safety 
and rescue of American civilians 
and soldiers imprisoned in the 
Philippines were given the Shang- 
hai Evening Post this week on the 
highest authority. 

Under his direction, it was ex- 
plained, detailed plans also have 
been made for the care of the 
civilian internees and prisoners of 
wpr after their liberation. 

These plans include removal, if 
necessary, to safer areas, in case 
fighting around Manila continues 
after its capture, or evacuation by 
the Japanese. 

Medical Supplies Reserved 

Medical personnel and equipment 
of all kinds have been reserved for 
rescued persons. The Red Cross 
has also sent, and has ready in the 
Philippines, various comfort items 
not regularly provided by the mil- 
itary. 

Latest reliable reports- from the 
- ksuoo itorn to page 7) 



3rd Exchange 
Hopes Spurred 
By Jap Move 

Hopes for a third repatriation 
exchange between this country and 
Japan took a distinct upward trend 
this week when the State Depart- 
ment in Washington announced 
the receipt from the Spanish Em- 
bassy of a communication from the 
Japanese Government for trans- 
mission to Japanese nationals at 
the Tule Lake Segregation center 
in California. 

The communication marked the 
first time the Japanese Govern- 
ment has manifested any official 
interest in repatriation of its na- 
tionals at Tule Lake. The text, 
which the Spanish Embassy re- 
quested the State Department to 
transmit (“to the Japanese na- 
tionals concerned.” according to 
the Department’s announcement) 
follows: 

"Japanese Government are care- 
fully considering further exchange 
of nationals between Japan and 
United States, and expect to be 
able to carry it out during next 
year (1945). In view of special 
nature of Tule Lake segregation 
center Japanese Government are 
prepared to give special considera- 
tion to repatriation of Japanese 
subjects detained there through ex- 
change.” 

No Response Yet 

State Department officials em- 
phasized that the communication 
was not addressed to the U. S. 
Government but to the Jaoanese 



mediarii---., a comp. 

ation plan, and State Depai w„. ...... 

officials pointed out that no reply 
has ever been received from the 
Japanese, either to this plan or to 
a number of other proposals which 
have been made subsequently. 

At all odds, the U. S. Govern- 
ment, according to the State De- 
partment’s announcement, "has re- 
quested the Swiss Government in 
charge of United States interests 
in Japan to obtain additional in- 
formation with regard to the Japa- 
nese Government's plans for the 
proposed exchange of nationals be- 
tween Japan and the United 
States.” 

1 Morinugao Limitations 

In one Washington quarter, it 
was pointed out that the harbor at 
Mormugao, where the second ex- 
change took place, was not suit- 
able for large ships between April 
and late September on account of 
(.Please turn to page 5) 



Chou En-lai in Chungking; 
National-Iled Talks Continue 



WAR FRONTS 

Of the Far East 



PHILIPPINES— American troops 
advanced down the central Luzon 
plain this week and reached the 
vicinity of Clark Field and Fort 
Stotsenburg, following the capture 
i Bambam, 60 road miles from 
Manila, and its nearby airfield. 
Motorized units moved south to 
labalacat, carrying U. S. troops 
fvr the first time into Pampanga 
'rovince, gateway to Manila. 
Earlier in the week pther units 
.i inched Camp O’Donnell, prison 
•up, which contained 80,000 
and Filipino soldiers 
Few traces of occupancy were 
:Le Japanese had apparent- 
i - ' •>'• .1 surviving prisoners. 
CENTRAL CHINA — Japanese 
. ' 6 m Hunan and Kwangtung 
. .ovinces launched simultaneous 
and converging attacks this week 
to close the Chinese-held gap in 
(Please turn to page 7) 



Chou En-lai, Communist lead- 
er, has arrived in Chungking as 
scheduled, according to a dis- 
patch from the Chungking Edi- 
tion of the Shanghai Evening 
Post late this week. 

Agreement between the National 
Government headed by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communist Government of Yenan — 
strongly hinted in private Wash- 
ington advices to the Shanghai 
Evening Post last week— was still 
hanging fire this week, but there 
were indications in a dispatch from 
the Post’s Chungking Edition that 
some sort of a settlement was an- 
ticipated momentarily. 

The dispatch read : 

"While withholding details be- 
yond saying that the negotiations 
were continuing, Dr. T. V. Soong, 
Acting President of the Executive 
Yuan, declared today (Wednesday): 
“‘The (National) Government is 
showing a genuine desire to wel- 
come the Communists into the na- 
tional effort.’ 

"Meanwhile, it is learned that 
Chou En-lai, Communist delegate 
to the People's Political Council, is 
scheduled to arrive in Chungking 
tonight (Wednesday), presumably 
bearing Yenan’s answer to the 



Government proposals, which have 
still not been officially disclosed.” 

At this point, 149 words were 
censored, and the dispatch con- 
tinued : 

“The presence of Chou En-lai in 
Chungking, if confirmed, is regard- 
ed as a hopeful sign that there is 
some prospect of settlement. Other- 
wise, he would be very unlikely 
to make a personal visit to the 
capital at this time." 

Last week's Post report that 
there were strong indications of 
an agreement, according to private 
Washington advices to this news 
paper, was followed by subsequent 
indications that the negotiations 
had struck a snag owing to the 
demands being made by the Com 
munists. 

About the same time, however 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 
quoted in an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Chungking as predict- 
ing that the Nationalist differences 
with the Communists would be set 
tied peacefully. He quoted as add 
ing there would be no civil war i 
China as long as he was at the 
helm. 

“The Government’s policy to ert 
ploy political means to secure 
peaceful settlement has been con 
(Please turn to page 7) 
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F. B. Opper has been undergoing I 
an eye check-up at Kunming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Burton are 
living at 17. Alleghany Ave., Tow- 
son 4, Md. 

Gene Lamb, ex-Peking, is man- 
aging the PX cafeteria at Fort 
MacArthur, Calif. 

Emily ("Micky”) Hahn was re- 
leased from treatment in a Chi- 
cago hospital this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hutchison, 
formerly of Shanghai, are at The 
•Anchorage, Buss, Loch Lomond, 
Scotland. 

J. B. Powell’s book. “My Twenty- 
Five Years in China,” is scheduled 
by Macmillan for spring publica- 
tion, May 22. 

The February China Tiffin will 
be held on Feb. 5, at 12:30 p.m., 
at Lum Fong’s, 150 W. 52nd St., 
New York City. 

Hans Baenninger, formerly of 
Japan, is now living in Montreal, 
where he is manager of Marshall 
Silks and Fabrics. 

David McGinnis, former student 
of SAS, is living in Wilton, N. D„ 
where he is office manager of 
Truax Lignite Co. 

Dr. Charles H. Manlove, formerly 
a captain in Fort Santiago, Manila, 
is on the staff of the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Portland, Ore. 

Among recent visitors to New 
York City were Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Buckney of Sao Paolo, Brazil, 
former residents of Tokyo. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bourne, 
with their daughters, Maurine and 
Beverly, are making their home at 
5806 Clover Drive, Oakland, Calif. 

Robert M. Gordon, formerly 
manager of Kodak Philippines, 
Ltd., is now manager of Kodak 
Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu 7. 

Dr. Myrtle Jane Hinkhouse, un 
til 1943 with the Presbyterian Hos 
pita!, Paoting, North China, is liv 
iog in West Liberty, Iowa. 

Gordon Cruikshank of ICI, China 
is in the Indian Army. His wife 
Edna, and their two children are 
" ban for the duration 
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Duke of Chou to his brother, 
Feng: “In examining the evidence 
in criminal cases, reflect upon it 
for five or six days, yes for 10 
days, or three months. You may 
then boldly carry your decision 
Into effect. . . 

Classic of History (Shu Ohing). 



Costello are living at the San Car- 
los Hotel in New York City. 

The Rev. Mr. Herman G. Tegen- 
feldt is now working with Burma 
soldiers, Kachins, Karens, and 
others, stationed in Dehra Lun, In- 
dia. 

Dr. Ruth Hemenway, until 1941 
in medical work in West China, is 
practising medicine in Williams- 
burg, Mass., living at 38 Village 
Hill. 

Dr. Robert A. Broady, formerly 
superintendent of the Henyang 
Hospital in Hunan, and Mrs. 
Broady are living in Sevierviile, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Emma Henkel, widow of 
Louis Henkel, Shanghai importer 
and exporter, is executive house- 
keeper at Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Ernest Heybroek. vice president 
of Wise and Co., Tnc.. and the Man- 
ila Wine Merchant in Manila is 
living at 530 1 ,.,-r Ave. Vi- 

toria, B. C. 

Pari Hi i*i, until 1940 director of 
Ingerscli Rand interests in China 
and Japan, and Mrs. Hiatt, are liv- 
ing at 1060 Beacon St. Brookline, 
Mass. 



Dagny V. J. Anderson is a cap- 
tain in the Army Nurse Corps and 
is located at the Woodrow Wilson 
General Hospital, Staunton, Va. 

United China Relief reports a 
contribution of 8102 from students 
of Humacao Junior High School, 
Puerto Rico. 

Max Polin, who was in Shanghai 
as a representative of Douglas Air- 
craft, is now in Kunming with the 
Board of Economic Warfare, 
b Col. Oliver Stanley, British Col- 
onial Secretary, spoke before the 
Foreign Policy Assn, at a dinner 
in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in 
New York this week. 

Dr. C. Barton Nelson, formerly 
of the Bethesda Hospital. Sinag- 
yeng. Hopeh, is with the State 
Department of Health, University 
Campus, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Pierre Dufour, whose hus- 
band (former Havas correspond- 
ent) is still in Shanghai, expects to 
proceed to Washington, D. C., from 
Mexico in early February. 

Minet Edwards, ex-Shanghailand- 
er, is now Mrs. Eskridge. The new- 
ly-married couple make their home 
in Virginia Beach, Va.; address, 
118th St., Route 2, Box 263. 



Nine technical experts have been 
appointed to China to date by the 
Department of State, including a 
sanitary engineer temporarily on 
duty in Ethiopia. 

Paul McGinnis, SAS '24, is work- 
ing in Kaiser’s shipbuilding plant 
in Richmond, Calif. Jonathan Mc- 
Ginnis, also from SAS, is with the 
Housing Project in Lost Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Villers, for- 
merly of the Shanghai American 
School, are living in Hilo, Hawaii, 
•where both are engaged in Govern- 
pient work. 

William Mallace McConel, for- 
merly of the Bureau of Education, 
the Philippines, teaches in the 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, Scotland, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl R. Hibbard, 
from 1921 to 1943 missionaries in 
Shantung, Hopei and Kiangsi, are 
making their home in Mount 
Horeb, Wis. 

| George Costello, who was former- 
ly in Hongkong with the Canadian 
IjPacifc Steamship Co., and Mrs. 



Henry 'F. Missehvitz, formerly of 
Japan and Shanghai, has just is- 
sued “Japan Commits Hara-Kiri" 
with autographed copies of the 
first edition available at $1.10 from 
the publisher, D. Melvin Paulson, 
309 7tb Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 

H. G. W. Woodhead, CiBE, who 
has been lecturing through the 
East during the past several 
months, addressed the Queens 
branch of the Greater New York 
Councils of the Boy Scouts, of 
America this week. 

Florence Nutter Fraser, who has 
been living in London, has gone to 
Scotland to await permit to return 
to the United States. She writes rrf 
having dined with Murray Kidd, 
who had escaped from the Lung- 
hwa camp in Shanghai. 

Margaret Ruth Sone, SAS ’44, 
has returned to Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth, where she is 

81 New Members 
In Shanghai Tiffin 

The Shanghai Tiffin Club of 
New York reports the election of 
81 new members during 1944 as 
compared with 39 during 1943. C. 
W. Petitt was reelected president 
for 1945 with other officers re- 
elected as follows: E. T. McQuade. 
first vice president; Alfred Kohl- 
berg, second vice president; George 
Fitch, non-resident vice president, 
and Stephen T. Hagerman, secre- 
taryt-reasurer. 

S. T. Hagerman, John S. Potter, 
George Fitch, Dean J. Hanscom, 
and Charles H. Corbett were elect- 
ed to the General Committee for 
a term of three years. 

Newest members include E. L. 
Fridell, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. N. Y.; Stephen J. God- 
dard, 28 E. Oxford St„ Valley 
Stream, N. Y.; L. C. Hylbert, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 
J John Morejs, 570 Lexington Ave, 
New York 22, N. Y.; Albert E. 
Noble, 67 Broad St., New York, N. 
Y.; Thomas H. Pond, Jr., Scars- 
dale Manor, Apt. 4P. Scarsdale, N. 
Y.; Dr. Lloyd S. Ruland, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N, Y.; R. M. 
White, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. N. Y.; Percy S. Widdup, 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 



a freshman, after spending the 
winter holidays with her parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Hubert L. Sone, of 
5823 Maryland Ave., Chicago 37. 

Sarah Tucker, formerly of Shang- 
hai, was married to Frank Wide- 
man last week at St. John’s 
Church, Georgetown, Washington, 
D. C. Among former China resi- 
dents at the wedding were Mr. 
and Mrs. M. P. Walker. Millidge 
Walker and Anne Lamberton. 

Dr. Harold H. Loucks, formerly 
of Peiping Union Medical College, 
has been appointed visiting profes- 
sor of military surgery in govern- 
ment medical schools in China. The 
appointment was made by the 
State Department on request of the 
Chinese Government. 

Charles F’orrest Sone, SAS '43, 
who has been in the Army for over 
a year, recently completed a special 
course as a dental laboratory tech- j 
nician and has rejoined his unit at 
Camp Bowie, Tex. 

“Bob” Manders has beep a recent 
visitor to New York. Business will 
take him next to Mexico, after 
which he will return to his home 
in Jacksonville, Fla., where Mrs. 
Manders is getting brown under 
the Florida sun. She is still fight- 
ing the malaria germ contracted in 
Chapei camp in Shanghai. 

Willis W. Jourdin, formerly of 
the Shanghai Power Co., after a 
year as adviser to the U. S. Navy 
on fuel problems, spent Christmas 
with his family at 1216 Donaldson 
Ave., San Antonio. Tex. He is now 
in New York City but expects to 
leave for India by the end of Jan- 
uary. 

Speakers at the dinner on India 
Independence - Day, in honor of 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, were 
'to include Elsa Maxwell, Bishop 
Francis J. McDonnell, William L. 
Shirer, Lin Yutang and Sirdar J. 
J. Singh. The dinner was to be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. 

“Del" Goodman, district manager 
on the West Coast of Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., for a number of 
years representative of the same 
company in China and Japan, is re- 
covering from an attack of influ- 
enza. Mrs. Goodman is the daugh- 
| tor of Mr. and Mrs. D. Goldman, of 
I Shanghai. 

I Mr and V Byron J. Sunaf.v.'a 
formerly of Shanghai where Mi 
Stansfield was with the China Im- 
port and Export Lumber Co.. Ltd., 
are visiting on the West Coast. 
Mrs. Stansfield’s mother, Mrs, V. 
Pearson, is recovering from a se- 
vere illness in Winter Harbor, 
Maine. 

The Secretai-y of Finance of the 
Philippine Commonwealth will be 
guest of honor at a reception and 
dance at the Wardiman Park Hotel, 
Washington, on Jan. 27. Mme. 
Jaimie Hernadez and their daugh- 
ter, Pura, will accompany Secre- 
tary Hernadez, and Tanking offi- 
cials of the Philippine government 
will attend. 

Members of the Chinese delega - 1 
tion to the Institute of Pacific Re- i 
lations conference at Hot Springs. | 
| Va., were honored af a reception 
given by Dr. and Mrs. Syngman 
Rhee at the Korean Commission 
headquarters in Washington last 
Sunday. The IPR also gave a 
cocktail party for them at the May- 
flower Hotel Monday. 

“Life seems to go on as usual in 
China, but taxes are very high and 
the inflation is terrible,” Father 
Francis J. Moehringer said after t 
his return to the United States last 
week. A Vincentian missionary in 
Kiangsi Province for 22 years, he 
left China in September and trav- 
eled half way around the world 
by airplane and ship. 

Capt. O. R. McGinnis recently re- 
turned to duty in the Southwest 
Pacific after a 30-day furlough in 
California. His mother, Mrs. J. Y. 
McGinnis, is spending a few weeks 
with Mrs. O. R. McGinnis and 
| Mai y Ann in Lakeport, after which 
| she will return to Berkeley. Mrs. 
J. Y. McGinnis was a resident for 
many years of Hashing. 

Mrs. L. L. Foxall of Koksilah, 
B. C., whose husband, Lt. iComdr. 
Foxall, is in command of Loch 
Morlock, entertained recently the 
wives of two former Chinese Mar- 
itime Customs men. Mrs. Foxall’s 
guests were Mrs. Douglas Trail, of 
214 Angus Apts., Davie St„ Van- 
couver, B. C„ and Mrs. Shelagh 
Weaver, of Conichaw Bay, B. C. 

Dr. James L. McConaughy, pres- 
ident of United China Relief, asked 
critics of China to remember that 
during the past 30 years China has 
faced problems of self-government, 
invasion and internal strife such 
as it took the United States 100 
years to solve. Dv. McConaughy 



Events Next Week 



Tuesday, Jan. 30 

5:30 p.m. — William Hass, speaker, 
“China and India: Affiliations and 
Contrasts,” Iranian Institute and 
School for Asiatic Studies, 9 E. 
89th St., New York City. 

7:15 p.m. — Agnes Smedley, speak- 
er - , annual dinner, League for Mu- 
tual Aid, Murray Hill Hotel, New 
York City. 

8 p.m.— Dr. H. T. Chu, of Chinese 
News Service, speaker, religious 
roundtable, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, N. Y. 

8 p.m. — Liu Liang-mo, of UCR, 
speaker, Long Beach High School, 
Long Beach, L. I., N. Y. 

Wednesday. Jan. 31 

1:45 p.m. — Mrs. Dora Hwa Kang 
speaker, “Woman’s Part in China’s 
Reconstruction,” Woman's Club, 
Livingston Township, N. J. 

2:30 p.m. — Liu Liang-mo, speak- 
er, Woman’s Club, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

8 p.m. — Dr. L. S. Hsu, speaker, 
“Social Backgrounds of Chinese 
Folk Lore,” Folk Lore Group, 
New York East and West Chapter, 
40 E. 49th St., New York City. 

Thursday, Feb. l 

11 a.m. — Liu Liang-mo, speaker, 
Teaneck High School, Teaneck, 
N. J. 

12:30 p.m. — Liu Liang-mo, speak- 
er, Rotary Club, Teaneck, N. J. 

Friday, Feb. 2 

2 p.m— Mrs. Mary Chu, of UCR, 
speaker, Westchester Alliance, Del- 
ta Delta Delta, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Saturday, Feb. 3 

9:30 a.m. to 5:30p.m. — Conference 
on reconstruction problems of 
Asia, auspices Bureau for Postwar 
Economics at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
N. Y. City. Dr. Ghih Meng, direc- 
tor of the China Institute, will pre- 



side at afternoon session. Speakers 
on the Far East include S. Chan- 
drasekhar (India), Dr. Meng and 
Dr. Li Choh-ming (China). Dr. 
Hemy deYoung (Korea) and Rob- 
ert Aura Smith (Philippines). 

1:30 p.m. — Liu Liang-mo, speak- 
er, interracial meeting for young 
people under auspices of Parents 
Teachers Assn., Lincoln School, 
New York City. 

Kin of Prisoners 
Will Meet Feb. 1 

Two escaped American prisoners 
of war from Far East camps will 
be among 12 or more repatriated 
men participating in a next-of-kin 
meeting on Feb: 1, 7 p.m., at the 
17th Regiment Armory of the New 
York Guard, Park Ave. and 34th 
St., New York City. The meeting 
is the first of a nationwide tour 
of 30 cities and is under the joint 
auspices of the National Headquar- 
ters of the American Red Cross 
and the War Department. 

Among those scheduled to par- 
ticipate are Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces: Lt. Col. Joseph B. Kav- 
enaugh. Provost Marshal’s Office, 
Prisoner of War Section; Sadie L. 
James, ARC, consultant, Prisoner 
of War Program, and Dr. D. A. 
Davis, associate general secretary. 
World’s Committee, YMOA. 

The audience will be invited to 
join in a question and answer pe- 
riod. Tickets are limited to two to 
each family and may be obtained 
by applying to the Red Cross, 315 
Lexington Ave., by mail, by tele- 
phone, Murray Hill 4-4455, Ext. 118, 
or by personal call through Mon- 
day, Jan. 29. 



Virginia Fritchman Married 
To Eoindr. Marks, of USS Hull 



Virginia Antrim Fritchman, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Fritchman, of Shanghai and Wash- 
ington, was married to Lt. Comdr. 
.Tames Alexander Marks at AH 
Saints Church, Chevy Chase, Md . 

The bride wore a princess -style 
gown of white brocaded satin and 
carried a shower of white roses 
and bouvardia. A cousin of the 
bride. Peggy Fritchman, of Beth- 
lehem, Pa„ was maid of honor. Her 
gown had a pink taffeta bodice, 
with tulle skirt and hat to match. 
A brother of the bride, Staff Sgt. 
Edward R. Fritchman, now sta- 
tioned at Bowling Field with the 
Army Air Forces, was one of the 
ushers. 

Comdr. Marks has been on the 



front page of newspapers through- 
out tire country this past week. He 
was in command of the Hull, one 
of three destroyers recently lost 

u*ing a typhoon while opemti’v.: 
off the Philippine Islands. Comdr. 
Marks was rescued after having 
been in the water for 20 hours. He 
is now temporarily attached to the 
Navy Department in Washington 
pending reassignment. 

A reception, immediately follow- 
ing the ceremony, was held at the 
Kennedy Warren in Washington. 

Comdr. and 'Mrs. Marks will 
take a short honeymoon and then 
make their home temporarily with 
the parents of the bride, at 6303 
Meadow Lane, Chevy Chase. 



made these comments at a recent 
meeting of the Red Cross Unit of 
Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
City. tt; 

Christmas cards designed by Hon 
Chew Hee, Honolulu artist, and 
sold fc'r China relief by the Asso- 
ciated Chinese University Women, 
found ready sale in Honolulu dur- 
ing the holiday season, according 
to Yuk-lin Marjorie Wong, presi- 
dent of the organization. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Zane, Mrs. Berthie Loui, Mrs. 
Edwin Hoy Chinn, Mrs. Quan Lun 
Ching and Ruth Kau were on the 
committee selling the cards. 



operating are the American Red 
Cross, British Red Cross, Canadian 
Red Cross, Chinese War Relief 
Fund of Canada, National Christ- 
ian Council Relief Committee. 
American Advisory Committee. 
United China Relief, United Aid to 
China Fund (London), the Inter- 
national Relief Committee of China 
and the Catholic Social Welfare 
Council of China. Dr. A. Stewart 
Allen of the Canadian Red Cross 
Advisory Committee is chairman 
and Dr. T. S. Outerbridge of the 
International Relief Committee is 
secretary. 



Arthur N. Young, financial ad- 
viser to the Chinese Government, 
is at present home in San Marino, 
Calif., recuperating from a success- 
ful operation which took place in 
New York City. This is the first 
time Mr. Young has been at home 
in four years. As holiday visitors, 
the Youngs had their son, Cpl. 
Allen Young, who has been for 
nearly three years in the Aleutians, 
also their daughter, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Roulac. Her husband, who is 
| with Pan American Airways, re- 
cently returned from Honolulu and 
will be stationed in San Francisco. 
Cpl. William D. Young is still in 
China with the 14th Air Force. 

Formation of the China Relief 
Agencies Clearing Committee is 
announced by UCR. Agencies co- 
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Joyous whoops as former Far 
Easterners fall on each others 
necks marl? all quarterly reunions 
of Asia House but this annual 
meeting, held in the Beverly Hills 
Athletic Club, was a particularly 
festive occasion because of the 
visit of Mrs. Thomas B. Dunn, in 
southern California for a series of 
lecture engagements around Los 
Angeles and San Diego. 

Announced as- a stunt evening 
featuring specialties bjr its mem- 
bers, the only formal thing about 
the program was the election of 
officers: for presi- 
dent, Vernon Gu- 
| lick; honorary 
I president, H. O. 
I.Hashagen; secre- 
| tary, Mrs. O. W. 
I Vongehr; members 
I at large, Edward 
| F. Walker, Webster 
| Baer, Mrs. Marion 




Chase 



Mrs. 



nd Mrs 



■ assisted by Mrs. 

| Enid Gracey, ar- 
ranged a ffne pro- 

Rutb Benedict gram which opened 
with three songs by 
Nonie Friedman, daughter of the 
late Max Friedman and Mrs. 
Friedman. Miss Friedman, who is 
generously devoting much of her 
time to entertaining servicemen 
through USO programs and is on 
call to go to any camp no matter 
how distant, sang “Summertime," 
from "Porgy and iBess,” “Dancing 
Dbll” and "Estrellita.” Her accom- 
panist was Edith Vongehr Owen. 
Mrs. Dorothy Turner followed with 
two poems descriptive of early Cal- 
ifornia. 

Yale Gracey, son of Mrs. Enid 
Gracey, with assisting wizard. Ar- 
thur Scott, mystified and amused 
the group by producing bales of 
silk from empty boxes, making 
cakes from appallingly inappropri- 
ate ingredients, growing four bil- 
liard balls from the and general 1 - 
defying the laws of nature. 

Dorothy Allen Dunn, as she • . 
announced for her lectures, gave a 
vignette of her life in China since 
Pearl Harbor, highlighting it with 
humor and pathos. Jeanne Keller, 
former entertainer of the Little 
Club in Shanghai, gave a group of 
songs at the piano, weaving in 
references to those present, includ- 
ing the "happy birthday” song for 
her husband, E. R. Bentley. 

Gossip Gleanings 

In the babel of conversation one 
learned that Mrs. Gardner Crane 
has been working in the Andrew 
Stone production, “Bedtime Man- 
or,” to be previewed in February. 

Wendy Barry from Hongkong, 
her mother, Mrs. Helen Jenkins, 
said, has temporarily deserted 
Hollywood for New York and is 
appearing in radio plays and with 
USO shows. 

Mrs. Max Friedman told of en- 
tertaining Emma ("Mother’’) Law- 
ler and her daughter, Beatrice, who 
come from her home town. The 
Lawlers were leaders of the Em- 
manuel Missionary Society of 
Shanghai and have recently been 
lecturing in Los Angeles for a 
week at the Floyd Johnson Evan- 
gelistic center. 

"Mother” . Lawler’s adopted son, 
Roland Lawler, of Detroit, is study- 
ing plastic surgery to help his peo- 
ple in China. Another of her “boys” 
David Nein, served with Gen. Stil- 
well as secretary and is now at- 



tending Bible School in Springfield, 
Mo., to prepare for mission work 
in China. 

Maurice Cardwell was missed 
from the jovial throng. His wife re- 
ports him very busy in San Ber- 
nardino where with three other 
men he has bought a steel foundry 
and is putting in overtime for the 
war effort. Mrs. Floyd James and 
her daughter, Leslie, have been 
houseguests of Mrs. Cardwell and 
Mrs. "Foxy” Kent, who has been 
Mrs. James C. Clay since Dec. 23, 
was a recent dinner guest. 

Ranging as far afield as Johan- 
nesburg- it was reported that Louise 
Macklin. formerly of SAS. now 
Mrs. "Fred” Bolton, is there with 
her two daughters, teaching violin 
in Kingsmead College. 

Mrs. Frank Balwin was happy 
over a message received from her 
husband in the Philippines, answer- 
ing a comparatively recent letter, 
giving news that his health is 
faiiiy good and that his sister 
Anna, Mrs. Joseph ("Osia”) Vant- 
churin, and her family are well. 

Mrs. John Morris ("Sandy” Titt- 
man) is now visiting her brother 
in Helena, Mont., and her friends 
expect her here some time in Jan- 
uary. 

Among those present who are 
less frequently seen at Asia House 
were Herbert Hall, with the Amer- 
ican Trading Co. in the Orient for 
20-odd years, and Mrs. Hall; How- 
ard H. Clayton, paper exporter for 
many years, and Mrs. Clayton; 
Llbyd Gale, of the L. E. Gale firm 
in Hankow, with Mi’s. Gale. 

Pacific Happenings 
At the January meeting of the 
Philippine Society of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Maj. Gen. E. E. Booth, 
assumed office as president for the 
coming year. Presented by the re* 
tiring president, George W. Porter, 
Gen. Booth asked the cooperation 
of all members and urged them to 
offer any suggestions as to the 
conduct of the organization. 

Mrs. Velma., Richardson prom- 
inent member of the Society and , 
treasurer of the Sponsors ol the 
Philippine Heroes, said that her 
son 11 iff, who went out to the 
Philippines with a motor boat 
squadron in January, 1941, is now 
in Chicago, a lieutenant in the 
Navy after a long series of ad- 
ventures. 

Following the surrender of Cebu 
he escaped with a handful of Navy 
men and set out in a small boat 
for Australia. The boat capsized 
and he had to swim for 13 hours 
to get to Mindanao, where, with 
other survivors they hid out in 
twos and threes. For the next eight 
months he lay low, collecting all 
possible information from the Fil- 
ipinos and writing his book on the 
defense of the Islands. 

Finally he got to Leyte and 
gathered a band of guerillas, event- 
ually linking together the forces of 
nine islands, drilling them with 
wooden guns, changing headquar- 
ters often to avoid detection. When 
Gen. MacArthur returned Iliff 
there to meet him with a well- 
trained group. 

He is at present lecturing and 
will come to the West Coast soon. 
His book, “American Guerillas,” will 
be published by Simon and Shust- 
er, with a summary appearing in 
Readers' Digest. 

Special guests of the day 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Braga, cousins 
of Charles Norona. British subjects 
of Hongkong, the Bragas were liv-. 



there when it was taken by 
the Japanese. As they were of 
Portuguese extraction, Mr. Braga’s 
grandfather having been consul 
general from Portugal to Japan 
who later came to Hongkong, they 
declared themselves as Portuguese 
and were able to escape intern- 
ment. They lived in Macao for nine 
months, then went to a French 
colony and from there to Free 
China. 

In Kweilin Mr. Braga, who had 
been the manager of a British firm 
distributing Chrysler cars in south- 
ern China, became the manager of 
the Red Cross club and Mrs. Braga 
■was canteen hostess. When Kwei- 
lin was evacuated they went to 
Kunming, by plane to Calcutta, 
home from Bombay by an Ameri- 
can hospital ship and have just 
reached Los Angeles. 

Mr. Braga described the Japanese 
as having a Jekyll-Hyde mentality, 
kind to children and tolerant of all 
willing to assist them in their “co- 
prosperity program” but savage 
when opposed. 

Mr. Porter reported that Society 
members had recently received 
some 15 letters from the Philip- 
pines, their geneial tone encourag- 
ing. He had heard from his son-in- 
law, Lt. Leabmon Nestle, who said 
he had received no packages and 
no letters from his wife who is in- 
terned in Santo Tomas, but that 
prisoners were now allowed to 
have books. 

Orville Babcock, former super- 
intendent of fechools in the Islands, 
was reported as well and unwilling 
to leave until Manila was taken. 

Farmers Market 

Here in Los Angeles we all read 
the advertisements of the Farm- 
ers Market as they appear in the 
Times. Not so long ago Mrs. Fred 
Beck, who writes them, talked 
about Carson Taylor and fish. Not 
Carson Taylor the publisher of the 
Manila Bulletin, but his son, who 
works in the fish shop in this 
glamorous mart out where Holly- 
wood and Beverly Hills join. 

The Army, says Mrs. Beck, 
“turned up its nose" at Carson. 
Jr., so he is working here and has 
prevailed upon his employers to 
add a line of the sudden-frozen 
fish which is becoming so popular. 

Then Mrs. Beck gets round t.o 
Carson's father, who went to Ma- 
nila in 1898 with Arthur MacAr- 
thur. "the General's pop.” and 
eventually . started the But. 

Mr. Taylor, St., tigures he’s sp. :. . 

total of six years on the Par •• 
ocean, going and coming. Fortu- 
nately he and Mrs. Taylpr were on 
this side wfien the war broke out. j 

Fill that War Stamp Album and 
get a War Bond TODAY. 



Fire Destroys 
U.S. Buildings 
In Chungking 

Fire of undetermined origin de- 
stroyed the building occupied by 
the Chancery of the U. S. Embassy 
in Chungking this week, according 
to information received at the State 
Department in Washington. The 
building, said to comprise 16 
rooms, was situated on a hill in 
Liang Fu-chih Rd., overlooking 
the Yangtze River. 

An auxiliary office and storage 
building at the U. S. military head- 
quarters in Chungking also was 



destroyed by fire, according to a 
Chinese News Service dispatch. 

The Chancery structure was be- 
lieved to have been a complete loss 
owing to low water pressure at- 
tributed to the high elevation of 
the building above the river. It 
was necessary to walk up some 140 
steps from Liang Fu-chih Rd. to 
the building entrance. 

A water tower just behind the 
Chancery also was destroyed, butt 
an adjoining dormitory about 100 
feet away, and of approximately 
| the same number of room, was not 
1 touched by the flames. 

I No one was in the Chancery, 
| when the fire broke out, but ONS, 
in a dispatch quoting an OWI an- 
nouncement in Chungking, said 
j that all codes, decoding apparatus, 
and most of the files were saved. 
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A Lifeline Re-Spliced 

The Ledo Road is open. Only a few short weeks 
ago, successes in Burma seemed about to be more 
than offset by a crushing Japanese offensive from 
the east which might overwhelm Kunming and set at 
naught the long, heartbreaking effort to replace the 
Burma Road. ' Even yet, the story of how that 
threat was met has not been wholly revealed, 
although a few days ago there was cautious revela- 
tion that American transport planes carried "thou- 
sands" of Chinese troops down to Kweichow — 
from, it may be added, their inert blockade of 
the Chinese Reds, At any rate it may be summed 
up that with the Ledo Road opening there is a rush 
of hope, for many reasons. 

Too much should not be hoped for in the way 
of material results from the Ledo Road. One rea- 
son is that America’s aerial highway over the 
Hump has grown to such magnitude. Today it car- 
ries a gross load considerably in excess of any- 
thing the Burma Road ever handled, while its 
significance is even greater when it is realized that 
civilian supplies always jostled military necessities 
on the land route. The Ledo Road follows a harder 
geographic course than the Burma Road did. Pre- 
sumably controls will be strict and military supplies 
will be the rule for a good while, as is the case 
with the airplanes. 

But relief will be given the “aerial Burma Road” 
in important particulars. It will no longer be neces- 
sary to fly material which can travel under its own 
power by highway. Certain things can be taken 
up by road which never have been sent in by air- 
craft. And although civilian goods are barred in 

- — that is, consumer’s goods will rot be 

undoubtedly be use of the Led* 

- - • „ s ,a factory equipment deemed neces- 

. to . v::: effort by Donald Nelson and his 

Chinese associates. 

It is as a symbol, however, that the opening of 
the Ledo Road stands out most brilliantly. China's 
land lifeline to the outside world has been re- 
spliced. Victory, and new life for besieged Free 
China, seem nearer at hand. 



Repatriation Opportunity 

Japan has indicated that it expects to take part 
in another exchange of civilian internees sometime 
this year. 

That is good news. The Japanese haven’t been 
easy to deal with in this matter which to anybody 
but a Japanese would seem open and shut. Civilians 
do nobody any good as internees, they constitute 
an economic drag and they suffer through the 
sheer accident of having been in enemy territory 
when war broke out. Yet the Japanese haven't been 
cooperative on past exchanges, and it is welcome 
word that they will allow another. 

The Japanese communication to their nationals 
here indicates that for the first time we have 
a small instrument with which to pry previously 
inert Tokyo. It is stated that "in view of the 
special nature of Tule Lake Segregation Center, 
the Japanese Government is prepared to give spe- 
cial consideration to repatriation of Japanese sub- 
jects detained there through exchange.’’ 

What Tokyo means is that we have the meanest 
cases of anti-American Japanese put away at Tule 
Lake. Well — good riddance to bad rubbish. Let’s not 
try to hang on to these precious parasites, but get 
them off our hands just as fast as may be. In a 
swap of such reptiles as against good American 
citizens there's no question of who wins. 



Liberation Is Near 

In a summary of the Philippines campaign, Time 
magazine for January 22 remarked: 

“General MacArthur was on his -way to 
Manila. To secure the island of Luzon, he had 
four and one-half months of dry weather, which 
should be enough.” 

Somehow that off-hand, matter-of-fact remark 
hit us hard. Before the middle af next summer 
Luzon may again be wholly ours! And by the same 
token thousands of imprisoned Americans, in- 
ternees and military personnel, should again be 
free along with the hardly less imprisoned 
Filipinos! 

The thought is breath-taking, yet given con- 
creteness by every day's news dispatches. When 



the road to Baguio was reached that fact must 
have registered heavily with all Old Philippines 
Hands who remembered the many times they had 
spun over the smooth highway bent on holiday 
or back to work. 

Some of the Americans on Luzon have been sent 
off to Japan or elsewhere. These must wait a while 
longer. But for thousands still on the island, the 
time of liberation must be near at hand. There have 
been disturbing reports of short rations. Quite 
likely they are having a thin time but alarmist 
stories should be taken with reserve, based on past 
experience. At any rate — it won’t be long. 



American Women In China 

"Wedemeyer On Women” might have been the 
title of a recent Chungking press conference which 
held much interest for a good many ladies in the 
United States. In this conference Maj. Gen. A. C. 
Wedemeyer frankly and fully reversed the policy 
of his predecessor, Gen, "Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, in 
keeping American women out of the China war 
theater. General Wedemeyer said that the pres- 
ence in Chungking of two WACs signalized the 
early arrival of more, along with nurses and any 
others who might be useful. In England, he con- 
tinued, women have demonstrated tremendous 
ability to help in the war effort. It seemed plain 
that he felt it was high time American women 
were given their chance to help in’ China. 




Plight of China 



THE POST BOX H 



This story had to be "played down” by special 
request of Public Relations which apparently feared 
the General might get some undesirable notoriety 
if accorded headlines on such a topic. We feel he 
was expressing an enlightened and modern view- 
point which deserves special attention rather than 
a back s^at. China isn't too tough for that half 
of our population forced to bear and rear children 
and put up with the male of the species at all ages. 
In days when women are regarded as fit to be 
bombed they ought to be fit enough for war ser- 
vice under even rougher conditions than Chungking 
and Kunming afford. 

General Stilwell's views that women belonged *n 
the home, back home, were shared by former Am- 
bassador Gauss. Conceivably new Ambassador Hur- 
ley may string along with General Wedemeyer, 
which might mean that American women would go 
to China in diplomatic and consular posts. The 
same may be true of the O.W.I. and other services, 
though when the head of O.W.I. at Chungking was 
asked about the point he said that living quarters 
of the organization there 'aren't ac the moment 
adequate toyjnixe-J residence. Still, the ■■■Aid sexa* 
to be moving and the number of men who regard 
women as people is distinctly on the increase. 



Irresponsible Super-Praise 

One of those credulous New York City inmates 
known as a "columnist” reports that Donald M. 
Nelson has "already succeeded in getting ‘sensa- 
tional aid’ to China, by secret means.” Probably 
Superman Nelson used a Rocket Ship. Or you guess 
— you can't be any farther off than a New York 
City columnist reporting on Far East affairs. If we 
sound snooty, that’s right, we are. 

It seems a profound disservice to serious work- 
ers like Mr. Nelson to saddle them with a constant 
burden of irresponsible rumor, even when that takes 
the form of over-glorifying them. We regard it as 
unpatriotic. 

Now, Mr. Nelson never promised any "sensa- 
tional aid” to China nor has he to the best of our 
knowledge or belief delivered any by secret means 
or otherwise. He went out as a hard-headed co- 
ordinator, not as Santa Claus. Frankly he told the 
Chinese and everybody else that he wasn't coming 
with a pack of presents. 

He did hope he might assist the Chinese in pull- 
ing together and making the best of their own ef- 
forts. In this, we believe he has been highly if not 
• "sensationally” successful — and that's fine. It rep- 
resents the most anybody could do under the cir- 
cumstances and a lot more than most could do. 

The trouble with exaggerating what is being 
planned and accomplished is that disillusion, often 
bitterness, follows .close after. We have all seen too 
much of that. Let us try to report the facts, giv- 
ing full credit but not embarrassing honest workers 
by over-ballyhooing them to a pitch of impossi- 
bility. By keeping our feet and our friends’ feet 
firmly on the ground we can all advance the war 
effort instead of spreading fantastic and eventually 
destructive notions detrimental to that effort. 



WHAT DO YOU THINK? 



Policy in Asia 

(Neiv York Herald Tribune ) 

There is no need for Manchuria to be another 
Poland or for Korea to be another Greece. There is 
a golden opportunity for the Allies to avoid dangers 
in the Far East by taking warning from what has 
happened in Europe. Future disagreements in Asia, 
potentially as threatening as any of those in Eu- 
rope, are not inevitable if firm decisions are reached 
on political policies well in advance of the time 
when poltical action must be taken. 



KUNMING NEWS 
To the Editor: 

It is with interest that I scan 
each issue of the Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post to find news of friends. 

My husband,- John A. Abernathy, 
flew over the hump Nov. 9. He 
saw Everest in the bright morning 
sunlight and counts it one of the 
greatest moments of his life. He 
was enjoying the pleasant Novem- 
ber days in Kunming when he 
/rote but in Kunming they ’ 
having air raid alarms and ' 
making plans to evacuate 
Chungking. 

On Nov. 30. he wrote, "More news 
about evacuation. Unless there is 
. change soon in the situation it 
s the plan of the consulates to 
evacuate all civilians from China. 

. Personally I do not expect it 
to get bad enough to make it nec- 
essary for all to go. In case 
should ibe, I have a position w 
Uncle Sam and could remain as 
| long as they do.” 

I My, Chriatmas_cnhlc. v/s 
m Chungking. “Safe, w 
maining here. . . . Reply National 
Military Council, Bureau Foreign 
Affairs, Chungking.” Another mes- 
sage has been received which con- 
is the fact that he is among 
the group who chose to stay on in 
China for the present. 

MRS. JOHN A. ABERNATHY. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

THE BELGIAN CONGO 
To the Editor: 

I have just received your paper 
of Sept. 8, and found my letter to 
you in the Post Box. 

I hope that you will not have 
caused any international complies: 
tions or an "incident” by having 
transferred our wartime home- 
town, Elisabethville, to South 
Africa. This Elisabethville where 
we live is in the Belgian Congo, 
and we Belgians are a bit touchy 
and anxious on that subject; be- 
cause there have been “once 
upon a time” rather “dangerous” 
speeches, etc., concerning Pan- 
African movements under the 
leadership of South Africa. 

As it is, the Belgian Congo is 
the property of Belgium and. be- 
ing 80 times as big as the Mother- 
1, you will understand wWt it 



ELO WEINBERG. 

Elisabethville, 

Belgian Congo. 

NEWS OF BROTHERS 
To the Editor! 

I read the Post each week from 
cover to cover with great interest. 
I always hope to find some news 
my brothers, Harry and 
"Charlie” Arnhold. 

MRS. E. L. NERESHEIMER. 
Topanga, Calif. 

NEW WEIHSIEN JOB 
To the Editor: 

The arrival of the Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post each week is one of the 
high spots of the week and ev 
word is conned lest some scrap of 
information about friends or rela- 
tives or places in the news should 
be missed. You are certainly fill- 
ing a real need for those of us 
) are so far from our homes 
in China. 

The latest news from my hus- 
band, who is in the Weihsien in- 
ternment camp, came last week. 
It was dated the end of June and 
reported new quarters and a new 
job after a year of preparing dish- 
water for three meals a day. He 



is now in a second-story room 
which is much more airy than the 
one-story dormitory where he was, 
although he has twice as many 
roommates now. Firing the hospi- 
tal laundry stove is an improve- 
ment as to jobs also, so he was 
in his usual good spirits. 

MRS. LUCIUS C. PORTER. 
Elgin, 111. 

ASSAILS MONOPOLIES 
| To the Editor: 

The new economic policy you re- 
port for China is all well and good. 
But will you please tell us about 
the hundreds of enterprises and 
monopolies run by the National 
Resources Commission, and other 
wartime agencies .that have built 
themselves up at the expense of 
private efforts. If these monopolies 
and enterprises continue, it will be 
like having Washington, in re- 
sponse to criticism, loudly an- 
nouncing that it would be in com- 
plete favor of private "-.terprise 
but at the same tim< intinuing 
to i urT the thousands ii wartime 
entrenched plants and industries it 
has built up in competition with 
new business. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

New York City. 

TEACHER USES SEP 

To the Editor: 

I am one of your enthusiastic 
subscribers and regular readers 
since the first American issue. I 
say "enthusiastic” because, al- 
though I took the paper to get 
internment news, I value it most 
highly now for its excellent cover- 
age of Far Eastern news. As a 
teacher of international relations, I- 
it with profit. 

ESTHER ROYSTER. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

EACOTTS IN TORONTO 

To the Editor: 

We greatly appreciate your pa- 
per and find many references to 
people we know and places we 
have visited. We wish to inform 
you that we have just moved to 
Toronto, and our address is 206 
Westmount Ave. We would be 
pleased if you would note this 
change of address in your col- 
umns. 

Our daughter Amy, who attend- 
ed the Peiping American School, 
the China Inland Mission School 
at Chefoo, and then the Canadian 
School at Jenshow, Szechuen. is 
attending Oakwood Collegiate 
School, Toronto. 

J. CLINTON EACOTT. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Share the News! 

Do you enjoy the news you 
read in the Shanghai Evening 
(Post about other former Far 
Easterners? They’ll enjoy news 
about yiou just as much! The 
Post has special correspondents 
in four key centers spanning the 
continent: 

WASHINGTON — Mrs. Erna 
Carson. 4520 MacArthur Blvd., 
N.W. (Zone 7.) 

CHICAGO — Richard Lieban, 

201 N. Wells St. 

LOS ANGELES — Ruth Bene- 
dict, 236 N. Cononado St. (Zone 
26.) 

SAN FRANCISCO — Ira C. 

iee, 1022 Washington St. 

POST BOX communications 
should be sent to the Editor, 
Shanghai Evening Post, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Post Reviews 

Far East Books 



THE VIGIL OF A NATION, by 

Lin Yutang. John Day Co., New 

York. §2.75. 

This is "essentially a book about 
a journey," according to its author; 
a journey about Dr. Lin’s six 
months trip to China in 1943-4 and 
what he saw, heard and— especially 
— what he thought. 

On certain points Dr. Lin has a 
deserved reputation for excellence. 
Both in style and in content, he 
turns out wonderful reading when 
it comes to the ancient and the 
odd. In this book I greatly enjoyed 
his accounts of magic, of ancient 
emperors, of “the bricks of Tsin 
and thy tiles of Han . . . the in- 
scriptions of Tang and the rub- 
bings of Sung,” even such enter- 
taining trivia as the wine-restau- 
rant sign, Pu Tsui Wu Kwei, or 
“Ye Shall Not Return Home With- 
out Getting Drunk.” 

But this book has a serious un- 
derlying motive. Dr. Din, who fre- 
quently hits at the foreign corre- 
spondents, himself reports on mat- 
ters political, military and eco- 
nomic. Yet he discloses weakness 
in his reportorial technique which 
damage any claim that he gives 
China's full true story. At the risk 
of finding myself accused of mag- 
nifying a tiny slip, I propose to 
illustrate my point by a mention 
the author makes on page 49 of the 
one U. S. warship at Chungking. 

“USS Tortilla” 

It seems that Dr. Lin looked 
from the Yangtze bank for what 
he calls “the U. S. gunboat Tortil- 
la." He couldn’t see it. But he dis- 
cusses this odd name, saying that 
he “imagines” it is "Spanish for 
‘turtle,’ although I know no Span- 
ish.” Then he says that he has 
turned up a dictionary which says 
that “a tortilla is a flat, round 
Mexican cake, but I am sure the 
dictionary is wrong; it is so un- 
romantic to name a gunboat Pan- 
cake.” 

Here we have a bit of purported 
information, some whimsy, a refer- 
, ence to authority. I venture^ sug- 
gest that the incident is character- 
istic perhaps of the wit, or the 
scholar, or the philosopher, but not 
of the reliable reporter. 

No Secret 

For as any of Dr. Lin's friends, 
Chinese or foreign, could instantly 
have informed him, the name of 
this vessel was no such idiotic 
thing as "Tortilla" but actually 
Tutuila— after the biggest island in 
American Samoa, which ought to 
give some satisfaction to cravers 
after the romantic. However, as I 
myself read in the New York 
newspapers at the time, on March 
17, 1942, or about a year and a 
half before Dr. Lin's Yangtze 
musings, the Tutuila was presented 
by the American Government to 
the Chinese Government, which re- 
named it the Mei Yuan, meaning 
"American Origin.” 

No one is going to sue Dr. Lin on 
this point. But the trouble is, he 
has too many Mexican Pancakes in 
his whole book. Sometimes, as in 
his story of the Minsheng Steam- 
ship accomplishments, he has gone 
into facts and done a real job. But 
more often he has investigated only 
superficially with the result that 
his testimony is open to argument. 

Official Kuomintang Version 

The outstanding example is in 
the rather extensive space given to 
the Chinese Communists. Dr. Lin 
seems to have had no first-hand 
contact with this question except to 
receive the official Kuomintang 
story, gives it some malicious 
twists of his own, and to inspect a 
concentration camp. Not only did 
he do no journeying into Red 
China — he seems not even to have 
talked with the Communist repre- 
sentative at Chungking or with im- 
partial travelers through Com- 
munist areas. And so heavily are 
his own mental dice loaded on this 
question that he predicts that the 
foreign correspondents returning 
from Yenan will report themselves 
unable to find one farmer who did 
not praise the Red regime — and he 
says ,this proves that the' people 
are terrorized and the peasantry 
degenerate. It is amusing to see 
the Generalissimo and Chungking 
in general displaying a considerably 
more civilized, informed attitude. 

Dr. Lin's whole attitude of ar- 
rogance and cocksureness on mat- 
ters which he confesses he did not 
personally investigate is in striking 
contrast with the sober, conscien- 
tious efforts at fair reporting which 
marked the work of all the for- 



eign correspondents recently re- 
turned from Communist territory. 
It is not likely to bolster faith in 
his frequent digs at these corre- 
spondents as an ignorant, gullible 
crew. 

Unchinese Dr. Lin 
Actually although Dr. Lin por- 
trays himself as a shrewd, cynical 
Chinese, he is essentially a ro- 
mantic and today perilously close 
to being a foreigner in his own 
land despite his official cachet. 
Some of the foreign correspondents 
whom he despises have, in their 
hardboiled efforts to get at the 
facts, much more of'the genuine 
Chinese about them. 

"Manpower is cheap and abund- 
ant in China,” writes Dr. Lin as 
many have written before him. But 
he should know better. Manpower 
only seqms cheap; those who have 
seriously investigated know that 
China's manpower transportation, 
for example, is one of the most 
costly possible ways of moving 
goods. Dr. Lin relates how he told 
Lu Tsofu of Mingsheng of a mag- 
ical notion he had dreamed up for 
making boats with propellors to 
be driven by manpower; he doesn't 
mention any rejoinder by the polite 
Mr. Lu, who is at the moment in 
the United States with quite other 
notions in mind for the future up- 
building of his shipping company. 

Why Donald Nelson? 
Similarly Dr. Lin saw and ad- 
mired Chinese factories, not judg- 
ing Chinese industries “by American 
standards or any standards at all, 
except the standards of war neces- 
sity. I cared only whether China 
was producing enough steel and 
iron for the needs of her arsenals. 
She was.” But has Dr. Lin checked 
even his "standards of war neces- 
sity” to learn, for instance, why 
Donald Nelson went to China and 
whether Chinese factories are pro- 
ducing either "enough” or anything 
like as much as they could? The 
answer is pretty obvious. Incident- 
ally, if he is interested in more 
than a tourist-view of the situation 
of industrial workers in Free China 
today he might catch up through 
reading "China Enters the Machine 
Age” (reviewed in this section last 
week) some facts which other 
Chinese have collected and report- 
ed but which he managed to miss 
100 per cent. 

-More could he said on a number 
of points. To do so would only re- 
peat, however, that to this reviewer 
Dr. Lin has fine but circumscribed- 
talents and should like other shoe- 
makers stick to his last — for he can 
make quite elegant shoes, even if 
they aren’t always durable. Too 
often he gives us what professes to 
be leather but turns out tortilla. 

— R. G. 

American Business 
Welcomed by Yui 

( Continued from page 1) 
lent field for American concerns. 

"The Government will not jeopar- 
dize that field by imposing undue 
restrictions and regulations. Capi- 
tal is a shy bird, and unless we 
can offer good security and a rea- 
sonable return on all investments 
foreign capital will not come here." 

Real Estate Law 
Asked about Chinese legislation 
which now prohibits foreign com- 
panies from owing real estate in 
China, Mr. Yui said he couldn't 
speak for the Legislative Yuan, 
but that he was inclined to be- 
lieve the law would be repealed. 
As a matter of fact, he pointed 
out that this law has never ac- 
tually been promulgated. 

The Finance Minister, however’, 
was emphatic in expressing dis- 
approval of such a measure. “I 
personally believe that any policy 
which would tend to impede the 
greatest possible collaboration be- 
tween China and American busi- 
ness concerns would be very un- 
wise," he concluded. 

Control Yuan Official 
Leaves U. S. for China 

Liu Shang-ching, Chinese states- 
man and vice president of the Con- 
trol Yuan, who arrived in the Unit- 
I ed States some time ago for medi- 
cal care, left Washington for 
China last weekend. 

Among those who saw Mr. Liu 
off were Dr. Wei Tao-ming, Gen. 
Shang Chei. Dr. H. Y. Lu and Dr. 
Pan. Choa-ying and Dr. Pan Wei- 
tung of the Institute of Chinese 
Culture in Washington, as well as 
other diplomatic officials. 



3rd Exchange 
Hopes Spurred 
By Jap Move 

( Continued from page 1) 
the shallow water and the prevail- 
ing monsoons. On the other hand, 
it was noted that the Gripsholm, 
Swedish repatriation liner, was 
moved on only 13 days' notice, once 
the second exchange was agreed 
upon. 

State Department officials indi- 
cated that the selection of Ameri- 
can nationals to be repatriated was 
in the hands of the Swiss, and that 
— as in past exchanges — such selec- 
tion would give priority to women 
and children, the sick and aged, 
and with sick and wounded pris- 
oners of war included among the 
sick and aged, if expressions of 
the American official attitude meet 
with the agreement of the Japa- 
nese. The United States, however, 
has no official direction in the 
matter. 

Well-informed Washington quar- 
ters were of the opinion that in- 
ternees in the Philippines were not 
likely -to be included in any third 
exchange on account of the nature 
of American military operations 
there. 

From authoritative British quar- 
ters in Washington, the Post also 
learned that — so far as is known — 
no Japanese communication has 
been received in Great Britain 
similar to the one received here. 
As a matter of fact, it was indi- 
cated that negotiations for a sec- 
ond British exchange with the 
Japanese were still at a standstill. 

1 History Reviewed 

Recounting the history of repat- 
riation negotiations with the Japa- 
nese, the State Department's an- 
nouncement Said: 

“The first exchange of nationals 
between the United States Govern- 
ment and the Japanese Govern- 
ment took place in the summer of 
1942 when over 1300 American na- 
tionals were repatriated from the 
Far East. Further negotiations 
lasting more than a year culmi- 
nated in a second exchange of 
civilians late in 1943. Approximate- 
ly 1240 nationals of the United 
States, including a small number 
trow the Philippine Islands, and 
260 nationals of the other Ameri- 
can Republios and Canada were 
repatriated by this exchange. 

“In negotiating for the second 
exchange, and while that exchange 
was in progress, the Department of 
State proposed to the Japanese 
Government that further ex- 
changes be effected immediately. 
The Japanese Government at that 
time refused to discuss further ex- 
changes, advancing as its reason 
that it desired to receive "clarifica- 
tion on certain points respecting 
the treatment of Japanese na- 
tionals in the United States.” 
Spanish representatives in charge 
of Japanese interests in the conti- 
nentaL-United States were request- 
ed to supply the information re- 
quested by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and there is reason to believe 
that they complied with this re- 
quest. 

Subsequent Proposals 

“In March, 1944, the Department 
of State reopened, through the 
Swiss Government, the question of 
further exchanges. A complete 
plan was presented under which, 
on a reciprocal basis, accelerated 
exchanges might be made. The 
Japanese Government informed the 
Swiss Government that this pro- 
posal was under study. Since then 
the Department of State has done 
everything possible to obtain Japa- 
nese agreement to further ex- 
changes. In an effort to over- 
come Japanese indifference, the 
Department continued to present 
proposals, including one for a' 
series of continuous small-scale ex- 
changes involving the use of avail- 
able railroad connections between 
Japanese-held territory on the Asi- 
atic Continent and the Soviet 
Union. 

“The present communication 
from the Japanese Government in- 
dicates that, after long delay, 
Japan is now ready to negotiate 
for the further exchange of Ameri- 
can and Japanese nationals. The 
Department of State is prepared 
to ensure the speedy execution of 
any exchange to which the Japa- 
nese Government’s agreement can 
be obtained." 



ACCOUNTANTS TO GO ABROAD 

Accountants will be sent to Chi- 
n e s e embassies and legations 
abroad, according to a Chungking 
dispatch. After examination, suc- 
cessful candidates will be given a 
few months’ work in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs prior to for- 
eign service. 



2 Who Escaped Internment 
In Lunghwa Arrive in U.S. 



( Continued, from page 1) 
were flown to India. After dropping 
Mr. Henry in Bombay the other 
two continued on to the United 
States by ship. 

At Delhi, Mr. Pate said, Maj. R. 
H. Robertson, formerly of Key- 
lock and Pratt, veterinary surgeons 
in Gordon Rd., Shanghai, had tossed 
them a bundle of American Edi- 
tions of the Shanghai Evening Post 
with the suggestion they might be 
interested. 

"I was certainly surprised to see 
the Post being published in New 
York,” he remarked. 

The background of their flight 
was a story of internment forever 
old, yet forever equally new. Mr. 
Pate, a Canadian, had been intern- 
ed in Lunghwa in April, 1943, along 
with his wife, the former Lillian 
Marco, and their son, Darryl. As 
American citizens, Mrs. Pate and 
the son were repatriated to the 
United States on the second Grips- 
holm voyage. Mrs. Pate’s mother, 
Mrs. Agnes Marco, and her sister, 
Mrs. Elsie Judah, along with Mrs. 
Judah’s daughter, Gloria, had all 
been interned at Yangchow, and 
are still there so far as is known. 
Mrs. Judah’s husband, “Sammy” 
Judah, formerly with Swan, Cul- 
bertson and Fritz in Shanghai, is 
in Haiphong Road. 

Interned at Manila 

Mr. Crosthwaite, a Scotsman who 
had been married in Riverside, 
Calif., in August, 1941, had preceded 
his wife back to the Orient, arriv- 
ing at Manila just in time to be 
captured and interned at Santo 
Tomas for eight and a half months. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Crosthwaite set 
forth on a ship which reached the 
Hawaiian Islands just as the attack 
on Pearl Harbor was being launch- 
ed. The ship was diverted to New 
Zealand, and Mrs., Crosthwaite 
eventually got back to Los 
Angeles in February, 1942. After a 
period at Santo Tomas, Mr. Cros- 
thwaite was transferred to Shang- 
hai where he had four and a half 
months of restricted liberty, fol- 
low' d by seven and a half months 
in Pootung. 

After th» second Gripsholm re- 
I palliation, 100 of the remaining in- 
' ornees in Pootung were trans- 
ferred to Lunghwa, including Mr. 
Crosthwaite and Mr. Henry. 

Payments Suspended 

Mr. Pate explained that the in- 
ternees at Lunghwa had been able 
to buy extra food to supplement 
their diet as long as the "comfort 
allowance" money came through 
(US$10 or two pounds, 10 shillings 
given by the American and Brit- 
ish Governments to each of their 
respective nationals in internment). 

From December, 1943, to July, 
1944, however, there was a suspen- 
sion in the comfort allowance pay- 
ments on account of a dispute over 



exchange rates. As a result, as 
soon as the internees had expended 
their own credits out of the money 
taken into the camp, they were 
without funds during this period 
and had no further cash for extra 
food. The comfort allowances were 
resumed in the latter month. 

The one and only American Red 
Cross parcel received by the in- 
ternees at Lunghwa, Mr. Cros- 
thwaite recalled, was in April, 1944. 
They had been brought out on the 
second Gripsholm exchange, arriv- 
ing at Yokohama Nov. 15, 1943. Ap- 
proximately five months elapsed 
thereafter, Mr. Crosthwaite said, 
before the packages reached 
Lunghwa. 

Prisoners Get Supplies, 
Japanese Report 

Relief supplies for American 
prisoners in occupied China were 
delivered recently by the Hoshi 
Maru, according to a Domei dis- 
patch. The Japanese vessel, which 
left Moji, Japan, on Jan. 8, left 
some of its cargo at Shanghai and 
the remainder in Tsingtao. It was 
scheduled to sail from Tsingtao on 
Jan. 23. 

Deliveries of the supplies have 
been made according to schedule 
and Sadao Iguchi, spokesman for: 
the Japanese Information Board, is 
quoted by Domei as saying this 
week that actual delivery of the 
comfort packages to prisoners in, 
the Philippines and southern re- 
gions would be carried out “some 
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